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TRANSACTIONS 

WoaWiopt ^atnrftltsts' yield (KIttb. 

1852— 1865. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, according to the 
Title-page of its earliest publications, was established in 1851, 
and, as we gather from subsequent issues, during the winter 
period of the end of that year. The earliest minutes, how- 
ever, which we possess are dated Tuesday, April 13th, 1852, 
when Mr. R. M. Lingwood was in the chair. The twelve Rules 
of the Club are entered upon the minutes. Rule 2 regulates 
" That the Club consists of 40 Members, with such Honorary 
Members as may be admitted from time to time. . ." That 
the formation of the Club had received mature consideration 
preliminary to this first record of its proceedings, may be 
assumed from the fact that, at this its first recorded meeting, 
30 Members were elected upon its foundation. Seven of the 
most distinguished authorities in our Kingdom on Geology and 
Botany were at this same meeting elected honorary members. 
Mr. R. M. Lingwood was elected President. The thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Mr. M. J. Scobie for his exertions in 
establishing the Club, and he was elected Honorary Secretary. 

The first bound volume of the Transactions of the Club 
contains the proceedings of the year 1866. The proceedings of 
the Club during the fourteen years, 1852 to 1865, were generally 
summarised or epitomised in the annual address of the President 
for each respective year. Only six printed publications were 
issued during those fourteen years ; these were in pamphlet 
form with paper covers. Possibly not more than one or two 
complete sets of the six parts are in any one's possession. 
These six parts are incorporated in their proper sequence in 
this volume. 

Fortunately there was amongst the earliest members of 
the Club a chiel taking notes, who published them in one of 
our local newspapers, the Hereford Times. This was Mr. Flavell 
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Edmunds, a good botanist, and a scholar of various scientific 
attainments. To the Hereford Times, of which paper he was 
the Editor, we owe our records of many very valuable articles. 

In the compilation of this volmne I have, in addition to 
consulting the volumes of the Hereford Times in our Reference 
Library, availed myself of the Minute Book of the Club, and of 
the Proceedings of contiguous kindred Clubs. My best thanks 
are due to Mr. Walter PiDey for the loan of his collections, 
which have supplied many references. 

Rule I of the Club determines its object : — " For the 
practical study, in all its branches, of the Natural History of 
Herefordshire and the districts immediately adjacent." This is 
very comprehensive. 

From its origin the Club has been in a state of " evolution " ; 
and its fields of investigation and research considerably widened. 
In the Rules published for 1903 the subject of Archaeology was 
added to Rule i. Our Members are not limited. At the end 
of 1907 our Club embraces about 260 ordinary Members. In- 
cluding our Honorary Members and Officials of Corresponding 
Societies with whom our Transactions are exchanged, we forward 
more than 300 of our publications when issued. 

We now possess eighteen bound volumes treating princi- 
pally of our beautiful county. Our nineteenth volume, now 
in the press, will bring the Geology, Botany, and Mycology of 
the county up to date. There is much more work to be done, 
especially in details of Geology, examination of Drifts, exposition 
of the general configuration and formation of the scenery of the 
county, and the causes to which it is due. 

On the completion of my task, however imperfectly per- 
formed, I am sensible that our Members will highly appreciate 
the ground work established by previous labourers. My desire 
is that the study thereof will stimulate each individual to con- 
tribute to the stores of our knowledge, thus ensuring the con- 
tinued progress of the Club and the maintenance of its 
reputation. 

H. CECIL MOORE. 

i4iA November, 1907. 
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rhe following original Rules are copied from the Minuie Book 
of the Club, dated April /jth, 185a. 



RULES 



I. — That a Society be formed under the name of "The 
WooLHOPE Naturalists' Field Club " for the practical study, in 
all its branches, of the Natural History of Herefordshire and the 
districts immediately adjacent. 

II. — That the Club consist of Forty Members, with such 
Honorary Members as may be admitted from time to time ; 
frona which number a President and Honorary Secretary be 
appointed at the Annual Meeting, to be held at Hereford on the 
Fourth Monday of January in each year. 

III. — That the Members of the Club shall hold three Field 
Meetings during the year in the most interesting localities for 
investigation of the Natural History of the district. That ihe days 
and places of meeting be selected at the Annual Meeting, and that 
timely notices of each be communicated to the Members by a 
circular caid from the Secretary. 

IV. — That those Members to whom it may be convenient shall 
breakfast together at the nearest country Inn at 9 o'clock, after 
which the researches of the day shall commence. 

V. — That 4 be the hour appointed for Dinner, after which any 
papers shall be read by the respective authors. Each Member may 
introduce a friend on such occasions who must pay his own 
expenses. 

VI. — That the Annual Subscription be Ten Shillings, to be laid 
out in defraying the cost of printing such papers as may be selected 
for that purpose by a Committee of Five Members selected at the 
Annual Meeting from the general body, and lo meet any expenses 
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which may be incurred for stationery, postage, &c. That the cost 
of any llthi^raphic or other illustrations be defrayed by the author 
of the paper for which they may be required. 

VII, — That the papers of the Club be printed in a cheap octavo 
form, 

VIII. — That at the Annual Meeting the President be requested 
to favour the Club wiih an address containing a written summary of 
its proceedings at the several Field Meetings during the previous 
year, together with such observations from himself as he may deem 
conducive to the welfare of the Club, and the promotion of its 
objects. 

IX. — That all Candidates for Membership shall be proposed and 
seconded by existing Members, either verbally or in writing, at any 
Meeting of the Club, and shall be eligible to be balloted for at the 

next Meeting, provided there be Five Members present ; one black 
ball in three to exclude. 

X. — That Members finding rare or interesting specimens, or 
observing any remarkable phenomenon relating to any branch of 
Natural History, shall immediately forward a statement thereof to 
the Honorary Secretary. 

XL— That the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club undertake 
the formation of and publication of correct lists of the various 
Natural productions of the County of Hereford, with such observa- 
tions as their respective authors may deem necessary, 

XII. — That these Rules be printed and a copy sent to each 
Member. 

April I3tk, 1853. 
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WiaoWjaipt fi.simalists* jfieUi Ctlxtb. 

OFFICERS FOR THK YEAR 185*. 



PresideHl! 
R. H. LiNQWooD, Esg^ LystoD, Herefordshire. 
HoiKrary Sitretary i 
M. J. ScoBiE, E£fi>, Hereford. 
Honorary Mtmbtrs : 
Sat Rod. I. Hubcbison, G.O.StS, F.S.S., F.G.S., ftc, Loudon. 
Pkofxssor JoaN Pmiiipa, F.R-S., F.G.S., Ac, London. 
Pkopissor John Lihdlev. Pb.D., F.R.S., London. 
HuoB E. Stmcklamd, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., Lecturer on Geology \ 

Ualventty of Oxford. 
Robert E. Grant, H.D., P.R.S., &c., London and Edinburgh. 
Rev. F. B. Brodib, H.A., F.G.5., FolesfaUl, Waiwlckshire. 
Georob Bbhthah, Esq., Pontrilas, Herefordshire. 
MenAtrs : 

Rbv. J. H. Barkir, Hereford. 

A. C DB B01KVUX.B, Esq-, Hereford. 

H. G. Bull, M.D., Hereford. 

Taos. Cam. F.R.CS., Hereford. 

Rev. J. CoHUELiHE, Rector of Redmarley, Worc«el«rthir«. 

Rbv. J. F. Crouch, Pembridge Rectory, Herefordshire. 

A. W. Davis, M.D., Tenbury. 

J. E. Davis, F.G.S.. Tenbury. 

Rev. W. C F0W1.E, Ewias Harold, Herefordsbire. 

R. W. FityER, Hereford. 

Rbv. R. Lane Freer, F.5.A., Bishopstone, Hvefordsliire. 

W. U GlLLiLAHD, M.D., Hereford. 

W. C. Henry, M.D., Haffield, Ledbury. 

Rbv. Reoinald Hill, Cradley, Worcesterstiire. 

Rev. R. Holmes, Eldersfield Vicarage, Worcestershire. 

Richard Johnson, Hereford. 

R. M. LiHOwooD, Lyston, Herefordsbire. 

Thob. H. Lbb Warner, Tibberton Court, Herefordshire. 

Rev. T. T. Lbwis, Ayiilestrey, HercforiJshlre. 

Edmund Lechhere, The Rhydd, Worcestershire. 

Chas. Linoen, M.D., F.R.C.S., Hereford- 

W. H. PURCHAS, ROSS- 

W. S. RooTKS, li-U.. Ross. 

Ahdrbw Rowan, M.D., Hereford. 

Rbt. Wh. S. Syhonds, Pendock Rectory, near Tevkesbury. 

M. J. ScoBiB, F.G.S., Hereford. 

J. A. F. SUTBR, Abergavenny. 

Hehrv Stone, Chambers Court, Worcetteisliire. 

A. Thompson, Hereford. 

Rev. H. J. Taylor, Rector of Upton Kin-Seveni. 
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WSiaolhojpt jaatmralists' f'tM flab. 

Presidents 
from its estabushent in 1851. 



iBji Club formed in the winter moatbs. 

1S5Z lingwood, Mr. R. H. 

1853 Lewit, Rev, T. T, 

i8j* Srmoods, Rev. Wm. S., F.G.S. 

1855 Cronch, Rev. J. F., B.D. 

1S56 Wheatley, Mr. Hewett. 

iBs7 Lingen, Charles. M.D,F.R.CS. 

1836 Sevan, G. P., M.D. 

1859 Bevan, G. P., U.D. 

i860 Baokt, Mr. R. W. 

1B61 Lightbody, Mi. Robert. 

186: Hoskrni. Mr. Cbandos Wren. 

1863 Hoskynl, Ur. Chandos WreD. 

1864 Crouch, Rev. J. F., B,D, 
lees Steele, Bf. Elmea Y. 
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LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 



Sir W. Jardin^ Bart., Jardine Hall, DumMessliin. 

Sir Charles LyeU, Bart., M.A., F,R.S., London. 

Sir Roderick I. Muroliison, Bart., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.&, London. 

George Bentham, Esq., President o[ tlie Lmn^an Society. 

Rev. P. B. Brodie. M.A.. F.G.S.. Vicarage, Rowiogton. Warwick. 

J. E. Davis, Esq., F.G.S., London. 

W, Henry Fitton, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Dr. H. B. Geiniti, Professor of Geology & Mineralogy in the University 

Dresden. 
Professor John Lindlcy, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
Professor W. Melville, Queen's College, Galway, Ireland. 
Professor John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., St. Mary's Lodge, York. 
Rev. W. H. Purchas, Highfield Cottage, Lydney. 
J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S., &c, London. 
Rev. Professor A. Sedgwick, B.D., F.R.S. F.G.S, University, 

Cambridge. 
Worcestershire Natural History Society. 
Sir Charles Hastings, M,D.. Worcester, President. 
The Cotleswold Naturalists' Field Qub. 
Major Sir W. V. Guise. Bart., F.L.S., F.G.S., Elmore Court, 

Gloucester, President. 
W. H. Paine, Esq.. Stroud. Honorary Secretary. 
The Malvern Naturalists' Field Club. 

Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.S., Peiidock Rectory, Tt-wkesbury, President. 
Edwin Lees, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S.. GrecnhiU Summit, Worcester, Vice- 
President. 
Rev. R. P. Hill. Bromesberrow Rectory, Ledbury, Hon. Secretary. 
The President of the Warwickshire Naturalists' Field Club. 
The President, Vice. President, and Hon. Secretary of Worcestershire 

Naturalists' Club. 
The President, Vice-President, and Hon. Secretary of the Oswestry and 
Welshpool Naturalists' Field Club, 
t, Vice-President 
Dudley and Mid 
and Field Club. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 



Adams, W., Esq. 

Armitage, Arthur, Esq. 

Banks, R. W., Esq. 

Baylis, Philip, Esq. 

Bevan, G. P., Esq. 

Blasbill, Tboma-s Esq. 

Bright, H.. Esq. 

Bull, H. G., Esq., M.D. 

Cam, Thomas, Esq. 

Candy, Rev. T. H. 

Capel, Rev. Bury. 

CUve, G., Esq., M.P. 

Cocking, George, Esq. 

Colvio, Colonel. 

Cotnewall, Rev. G. H. 

Crouch, R«v. J. F- 

Curiey, Timothy, Esq. 

Davies, Isaac, E«q., C.E. 

Dixon, Rev. R. 

Du Buisson, Rev. E. 

Eld. Rev- F. J. 

Pietden, Lieutenant -Colonel 

Garroldl T. W., Esq. 

Gray, Rev. Arthur. 

Greenhow, R» Esq. 

Hanbury, Rev. J. Capel 

Hereford, Richard, Esq. 

Hereiord, Rev, R. 

Hill, Rev. H. T. 

Hoskyns, Chandos Wren, Esq. 

Jotkins, Henry, Esq. 



Johnson, R., Esq. 
Jones Thomas. Rev. W. 
Jukes, Rev. J. H. 
Key, Rev. H. C 
King, Rev. T. 
Lee, John Edward, Esq. 
Lightbody, R., Esq. 
Lingwood, R. M., Esq. 
Martm, C J., Esq. 
McCullough, D. M., Esq., H.D. 
Merewether, Rev. F. 
Mildmay, Humphrey, Esq. 
Morris, J. G., Esq. 
Newton, Maicellu^ Esq. 
Nicbolk, W. H., Esq. 
Phillips, William, Esq. 
Phillott, Rev. H. W. 
Poole, Rev. William. 
Power, Captain. 
Purchas, Alfred, Esq. 
Salwey, Humphrey, Esq. 
Scudamore, ColoneL 
Smith, Rev. Cbarles. 
Smith, J. £., Esq. 
Stanhope, Rev. B. L. S. 
Steele, Elmes Y., Esq. 
Thompsou, Arthur, Esq. 
Weare, Rev. T, W. 
West, Rev. T. 
Woodhouse, Rev. T. 
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Fboh TBS "HiBEFORD TiHca," S2nd Mat, 1662. . 



It hnf long been s subject of ragret to the lovera of natnnl history mid ito 
kindred scienoe of iiealoKy, that Herefordshire, although so situated ss to promiae 
» rich field of investigntion. bus been left almost niieiplorei), save b; isolated 
obsarrors, uoaware of each other's labours, and therefore onable to prosecute the 
inveatigntion oomprehensively. The delightfnl "Natumt History of Selbome," 
a, book which has perhaps done more to spread n taste for natural history than 
any other aver written, is at once an instance how moch matter of general 
interest can be collected within the compass of a single parish, and a guide to the 
mode in which the investiicationof nature may be conducted. Ila publication has 
been the moons, duubtlees. of enabling man; other persons to oommenoe the 
observation of nnture under mure advantageous cironmatoncee, because it gives 
tbem facta to start from ; and thus puts them in possession of the results of the 
Author's labour. For want of some such knowledge of each other's progress, 
viaitora to the County— although men of immense general knuwledga and habita 
of obsorvAtion— have been left in ignorance of local circumstanoea which might 
have proved to be of immense value in the education of principles; while the 
County itself, although poss>»iing in almost every parish a scene of far greater 
natural beauty than Selbome, and probably greater wealth in a botanical, a 
geological, a oonchological, or a naturalistic view, can acaroely be said to be 
known at all, even tu its inhabitants. By vaf of indicating the extent of the 
li,?lil of olMervation, in one department alone — botany— we may point to the 
subject of the prizes for wild flowers offered in connection with the Hereford 
Hurtioultucal Society. It will be seen that a mere list of the common plants of 
thia County, which are in flower at the present time, number 130 species. A 
vigorous attempt is now being made to extend the knowlet^ of Herefordabira 
ami>ng its inhabitants ; and if it only meet with the aupport and oo-operation 
which it deservsH, great advantage will be conferred, not only upon the County 
itself, by opening up (O its inhabitants wide and ever fr«sh sources of inatructive 
ainusemeDt, but also upon the state of the naturalistic soienoes generally, in the 
acouinulation of new foots, or tba confirmation or rejection of existing hypotheses. 

The impetus to thia very gratifying movement was given by a oonveraation 
which arose on the occasion of a recent visit and lecture of the Rev. W. S. 
Syiminds, Rector of Pendocb, Worcestershire, to the Literary, Pbiloaophical, 
and Natural History Institution of this, his native City, in Speaking of the 
eminent suoceas of tha Cotteswold, Tyne-side, and Berwick Field Clubs, in 
developing the fauna and Qora of their distrieta. The hint to "do likewise" 
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was not lOBt. An odmiTsble inatanoe of the manner in wbiob the desired work 
might be aocompliahed waa shortly aitarwurds given by the instructive lecture 
" On the Ferns of Herefordsbitv," by Ur. W. H. Purchas, of Ross ; who added 
the expraaaion ot hia earnest wish tbst the progresa of natural aoienoe might be 
uded by the labours of local obaenrere. The opportunity for putting into 
praotioe the hints of these two gentlemen waa seized ; and great credit is due to 
Mr. M, J. Soobie for the earnest and intelligent manner in which he at once 
set to work to oi^anine the first Naturalists' Field Club for HerefordBhire. In 
the work for which he was so well suited, Mr. Soobie waa effeotively aided by 
Mr. R. M. Lingwood. F.I,.S., Mr. T. H. Lee Warner, Dr. Bull, Mr. Purchas, 
and other gentlemen. Nor was the countenance and aid of men of world-wide 
eminence in science wanting : Sir Roderick Murt^ison, whose reaearcbee in 
Herefordshire were tbe oauae of his giving to the world his splendid work on the 
Silurian System, and Mr. H. E. Strickland, F.Q.8., of Oxford, have both 
kindly interested themaelves in the new Club, and both have expressed on 
intention of visiting its meetings aa soon as prsoticable. With such powerful 
encouragement, and with the ready concurrence of the lovers of natural history 
and geology in the district, Mr. Soobie, the Hon. Secretary, has been enabled to 
mature hia plan. We need not add our henrty wiah for, aa well as our confident 
belief in, tbe auoceaa of this movement for tbe extension of scientific knowledge. 
The Club has been atyled The Woolhope Naturalista' Field Club, its first object 
being the inveatigation of tbe locality which is ttoologioolly known aa "The 
Woolhope Yalley of Elevation," a district which represents, as it were, an 
epitome of the history of immense tracts of the earth's surface. To the Geologiat, 
its having been the birthplace, ao to apeak, of the Silurian System of Murchison, 
must make il ever olasaio ground. The operations of the Ctub, however, will not 
be confined to tbe Woolhope District ; the vicinity of Whitchurch, and the 
limestone bads of Aymeatry, have been aulected for future excuraionB. 

Our object in thua calling attention to the formation of this acientiflo Club is 
to point out a mode in which the intelligent everywhere throughout the County 
ma; aid its operations. Tbe number of Members will necessarily be limited, but 
the effectiveness of the Club may be increased greatly by the nei^boura of each 
Member making known to him any circumstance bearing upon natural history 
which they may oonsidar interesting. The membera themselves will of course 
cultivate habits of observation individually, so that each may be prepared to add 
to the common stock of information, at eat^ aucoeesive meeting ; but they will be 
all the better able to fulfil this duty, if each beoome a centre of those non- 
members who cultivate like purauiia. By and bye we hope to aee other Clubs 
formed in different parts of the District ; but the first object must obviously be 
to make the existing Club as efficient and useful as possible. 
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WiaaUiOft jSatmroIists' JTicIir Shib. 

FiEiST Field Uiktinq, TuKaOAT, U41 IBth, 1SS2. 



HEEEF0BD8HIRB VfILD FLOWERS. 

We Me reqneeted to dnw partumlu' attention to the prizea ofFaied for WSd 
Floirets U e«)h of the forthcoming exbibitiona of the Hoitiotiltnral Sooiety. At 
each show theie wiU be imzea for " Iba beet bonqnet or devioe of wild flowen," 
and also for " the bugest oollection of different kinds ; " and all ore to have t, 
p»per attached to them to state in what wood, field, or parish tlie; were gathered. 
It will be evident from theae ooaditiooB that the Commiltea of the Sodet; are not 
only desicouB of having them at tbe Show, but al«o of aaoertaining what wild 
Bowers grow here, and where they grow, with a view to advancing the kaow- 
ledge of tbe natural productions of the county. HiiEiBaatepintber^tdireotion, 
and wa have maoh pleaeiire in calling attention to it. Let every parish send it« 
collections, and the school children will like nothing better (ban gathering them, 
if the clergyouui or sohoolmastec would kindly allow them a half-holiday the day 
before, to do so. In this way much useful information will be procmred, in a 
plesoing way, for an accurate list will be taken of oU that are brought, and doubt- 
leHB, moreover, sbonld they be very onmerous, extra prizes will be given to suoh 
sa deserve them. 

With a view of directing still closer attention to tbem, two special prizes 
have been offered, open to everyone, "for the beat Herbarium of Herefocdshire 
wild flowere. oolleaCed and dried by the exhibitor during tbe present year, tbe 
first prize oonsisting of a gold pencil case, the second prize of a silver pencil case. 
Tbe plants are to be fastened on paper, with the Latin and English ikomee, tbe 
date and loc&Uty where gathered, written on it The collections aie to be sent 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Phillips, High Town, on or before Uonday, 
September 6th. with a motto attached and a sealed envelope containing the name 
of tbeoompetitor. The plants will be reetored to their owneis." We trust thete 
prizes will be well competed for, and again we <»ll upon all lovers of our wild 
flowero, and all zealous for tbe scientific honour of our county, to bestir them- 
selves, that the fields and woods, and hedgerows of our villsgee may be fair); 
reprasented at our Horticultural fetes. 

At the fourth soiree of tbe Hereford Literary and Philoeophical Society on 
Friday, April 2nd, Mr. W. H. Purcbos, of Ross, reed an interesting paper on tbe 
Ferns of Herefordshire, illustrated by specimens and diagnuns. Thanks were 
voted to Mr. Furobas, and Dr. Bull expressed a hope that the address would be 
fidlowed ap by a oloeer study of the Wild Flowers of Herefordshire generally, 
with a view to which he suggested that a few of tbe summer eicuisiona of the 
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InalitDtion ahonld be devoted to botanical research. If this Society, he Bud, 
oonld be the maaiu of aaoert&iniog (he vuiooa spacisB and looalitiaB of different 
plants in the County, an eicaedingly interaating work might be pnbliahad, 
which would tell the people in i^gea to oome that it hod existed ugefully. Dr. 
Bull expressed a hope that Mr. Furchsa would be induced to accompany the 
membere in their excuraiona, and give them the benefit of the valuable knowledge 
he had already acquired u a botanist. 

The Gist eioursloQ of the membeie of &.e newly-formed asaooiatinn for 
the examination of the natural productions and pheniiiiiena of this County, 
took place on Tueaday, May 18th. The day woa unfortunately most unfavour- 
able, being the Srat thoroughly wet day fur weeks past, to which oireamstanoe 
was due the ahaence of miny of the membeis. There was, however, a goodly 
attendancu. The Members partook of an excellent breakfast together at 
Tarrington, at 9 ».m. After breakfast, the Rev. W. S. Symonda, rector of 
Fendook, Woroeeteralura, was voted into the ohair, the president, Mr. K. 
M. Lingwood, being ahaent from illness. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. J. 
ScoUe, of Heieford, read several letters from members who were unable, from 
various causes, to attend. He also lead a note from Lady Emily Foley, who, 
upon being informed of the wish of the membwa to commence their inveatigations 
apon her grounds, with her characteristic kindness, at onoe acceded to the 
request, and gave every facility. Mr. Robertaon, her ladyship's horticulturist, 
accordingly met the Members, and acted as their guide through the highly 
interesting gardens and oonservatories The continued heavy rain, howaver, 
prevented the membera from starting upon their investiRations until about noon. 
Meanwhile, some time was very profitably apent in examining a very interesting 
collection of Duunmalian renuina, disoaveied during the formation of the 
Hereford and Qlouceater Canal, in gravel bedi of various ages. They belonged 
chiefiy to extinct apeciea of the elephant, the elk, and the deer ; but there were 
also bones which may probably be referred to the hippopotamuB. The Uhairman 
remarked that their disoovery was a meet interesting fact in the geol<^ of the 
County, in which so few instances of drift occur, and the gravels in which had 
been deeoribed sa bo poor in remains of that kind. In the conversation which 
ensued, (be Reverend Reginald Hill, of Cradley. kindly undertook (o examine 
the tocalitiea in which the bones bad been found, which are situated mostly in the 
pariah of Bosbury, and to oammanioate the results of bis investigations on a 
future occasion. The unanimous thanks of the Meeting were voted to Mr. 
Ballard, of Hereford, to whom the remains belong, for his kindnees in lending 



The Rev, R. Hill prodnoed an interesting apecinten of Caradoo Sandstone 
from the Malvern range, containing the characteristic fossils of the formation 
onrioualy altered by the action of heat. He had found it associated with trap 
which was doubtless coeval with the elevation of t^ Malvern syenitic ridge. 

The Hon. Secretary then gratified the Meeting with the instructive paper 
which {at the reqneet of the Rev. Chairman) we subjoin :— 
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Wbeo, some yeua ago^ I fiist turned my attention to the study of Geology, 
I viewed, with no small r^ret. my location upon tiie Old Red Sandstone of 
UerefocdBbire ; for althonitb by the laborious reieacchea of eminent geologigta in 
the «axae syatem in SootUnd Mid elsewbara, the strata had yielded objeots of the 
gTe*t«st pUnoDtolagioal interest, still that of Hec^ordshire enjuyed the reputa- 
tion of being peculiarly deetiCate of organic lemaina. 

The Silurian rocks, however, teeming as they do with the relics of the 
inliabitants of the early seao, Seemed to offer a rich field for eiplontion, and I 
accordingly directed my attention to tbcxe formations bb exhibited in the very 
attractive spot from which our Club derives its name, and which has to-day 
witneaaed the pnotical oommenoement of its labours— I mean the Woolbope valley 
of elevation. But, finding the distance from Hereford too Rreat for an ordinary 
walk, which only my leisure could afford me, I determined, notwithstanding 
their doubtful oharscler, to form an aoquaintsnoe with the rooks in my more 
immnliato neighbourhood. Acting upon this determination. I lost no opportunity 
of making my observations, and It was with no small satisfaction I at length 
discovered a remarkable protrnsion of Downton Sandstonee and Upper Ludlow 
Shale, at a spot where I little expected to meet with any member of the Silurian 
system. I allude to the elevated dome of Hagley Park, with its oarbonaoeous 
stratA and fish bed, lately visited by Mr. H. E. Strioklaod, F.0.3,, whose 
deeoription of it will shortly appear in the Journal of the Geological Society of 
London. ContinuiDg my investigations, other objects of local interest constantly 
forced themselves upon my attention ; which, however, it is not my intention to 
particularize on the present occasion. The object I have in view on this, the first 
field meeting of the " Woolbope Club," is merely to give a short and general 
sketch of the phenomena around us, and to point out a few of the more striking 
objects within the range of our geological enquries. When Sir Roderick 
Murchison commenced bis explorations of this region about 21 yean ago, great 
obscurity rested upon the ancient rocks previously temied "Qrauwacke." The 
importance of fossils as s key to the identification of strata^ however different in 
lichio structure— had for some time previously been fully reci^ized by geologists 
in every partof the world ; and great progress had consequently been made in the 
ohronologica] classification of the various formations, from the Tertiary down to 
the Old Red Sandstone epoch. In order to take a oomprebensive view of tbe 
subject, it will be necessary todireotattentioDtoportionsof the adjacent counties. 
Sir Roderick Morcbiaon's eminent researches in " Siluria," and those of Professor 
Sedgwick in North Wales, were the means of connecting by a series of links, so to 
speak, the oldest sedimentary rocks— or the "transition" of Werner- with the 
newer, and already ascertained deposits. The terms "Transition" and 
" Granwacke," I should oheerve, have by universal consent, fallen into disusage, 
and geologista now recognise them sa forming one great ^stem to which the term 
Silurian has been apidied. 

Id no pirt of Qreat Britian is the geological sequenoe of the ancient foesili- 
ferous rocks interpolating between the Old Red Sandstone and the Cambrian 
achieta so oompleCe as in the district now under review. They constitute the 
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Silnrun bmaa in wbiob the Old Red or DevonUn strata repose, ind nwy be seen 
oroppiag out from beneoith tbe Old Red at tbe mar^n of the basm at vorioui 
poiDta, at both iJie eastern and weHt«m limits of the county. We also beooine 
aoqaainted with them in the district oE Woolhoiie. at Hagley Park, ShucknaU 
Hill, and other places where it U to be remarked the; ore thrust through the 
saperincumbent Old Ked Sandstone by the lution of internal foroee. Those pro- 
tnisioDfl, and the physical aspect of the oouatry are so intimately connected with 
a great line of dislocation forming the easteni limit of the district, that this axis of 
disturbance, marked by the upheavi^ of tbe Abberley. Malvern, and May Hills, 
demoodB special notioe. We tntce it from the river Dee to the Severn, coinciding 
nearly with the ancient political boundaries of England and Walee, and even 
extending for some distance south of tbe 9evem, as observed in the palteoxuic 
upcast of the Tortworth district. It forma, in foot, tor about 120 miles, the 
eastern boundary of h vast region of elevation, including Herefordshire, Walee, 
and a part of Ireland. Throughout the greater part of itscouise it partakes of the 
nature of a fault ; the upheaved utrato, wbioh is oommensurat« with the amount 
of vertical dislocation between tbe two sides of the great fault at Malvern, being 
at least from 13,000 to H,W)0 feet,— an "amount," says Mr. Strickland, "greater 
than can be paralleled in any other instance of a single fault which the world oan 
produce." 

An observer from the top of tbe Malvern syenitic ridge cannot fail to be 
forcibly imprsased with the physical contrast of the country on either side of this 
line. To the west, the scenery is mountainous and picturesque^ and belongs to 
the troubled polnoEoio ages; to the east it represents an extended plain which has 
been subjected to comparatively Uttle diiturbance from subterranean forcea, and 
is composed of younger marine strata. But the picturesque appearance of the 
elevated tract ia only partially attributable to the dislocating forces which produced 
itsupheaval. Our hills and dales bear witness to long ageeof denudation, when 
ooean currents and rapid rivers graduslly washed away vast masses of the upcast 
strata — here meeting with greater, there with less resistance, scooping out the 
valleys and leaving the hills as memorials uE th«ir power ; thus laying bare for the 
astonished gaze of modero man those ' ' tables of stone " upon which geologists 
have been able to read tbe history of the world during ages so incalculably remote 
as to be scarcely within the power of human mind to conceive. 

While tbe upheaved region was thus subjected to tbe degrading action of 
water, its sedimentary matter was being incessantly carried to tbe meeozoic sea 
which occupied the downcast region to the east, aiding to supply that ocean bed 
with the materials for tbe suoomsive deposition of the Triassiu, Liasuo. and Oolitic 
strata, in which again we witness the traaea of long subsequent denudation in the 
valley of the Seven and the Cottcewold bills beyond. 

It will thus be seen that while the elevated district to the west waaoonslADtly 
undergoing the pruoees of degradation, the downcast to the east wsa being con. 
temporaneously supplied with additional thicknees of sedimentary strata. In 
conformity wiHi this view we find tbe upheaved Carboniferous beds to tbe west, 
where they have withstood tbe denuding forces, oooupying elevated situations on 
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■cnoe of the highest hills ; ftod it is diffioult to behdd the Coal Meuoraa of South 
WalMand the Forest of Daan, with outliers of the same sTstem cappiiig "Old 
Bed " at Fen-cenig-oaloh on the top of the Block Moutit«uii«, Mid on the Clee 
Hills Id Shropehiie, without ooacludiug that they we the remainiiig portions of a 
great maotle of Garbonifenius strata whioh, at one period, must have stretched 
oontiiiuoDBl; over the Old Red Sandstone of this district ; and in oonflrmation, it 
is iDtereeting at sever^ points on the axis of disturbanoe between Ma; Hill and 
the Southern part of the Ualvem Ridge, to observe the Coal Measuiea overlaying 
the Old Bed, dipping rapid); esetword underneath the Triassio strata of the New 
Red seriee. It is evident that the convulsive movements which produced the 
upheaval took place after the deposition of the Carbmuferous system, and prior to 
that of the IViossio. The; are referred b; Sir Robert Murohison (Silurian 8;Btem, 
p. 131) to the close of the PenniBn epoch. 

On the subject of igneous rocks. I ma; obiwrve that our district affords some 
very interesting « utmples. I have alread; alluded to the syenitia ridge of the 
Matveni Hills — we there find the igneous masx assumiiig the vsiious forms of 
granite, greenstone, hornblende, felspar, and Berpentinsi graduating into each 
other in perplexing compounds. A rocktectmicaJly undiBtinguisbablefromgneiss 
is also ahondant. This plutonio mass vrss protruded upwards in the form of a 
wedge, in a cooled or oonsolidated state, rising abruptly over the downcast area 
of Worcestershire, and throwing the strata on the Herefordshire side into ever; 
variety of contortion, aotuall; overturning in some places the Silurian formations 
which reet«d npon it. 

Some very interesting instances of trap ooour in the area oovered b; the Old 
Red Sandstone. At Bartestree and Brockhill, crevices of dislooation have been 
filled hy greenstone ejected in a fluid state from the plutonio region below, as 
evidenced by the heat-altered strata with which it is in contact. 

The drifted clays or gravels of the Count;, and the Suviatile depoaitB of 
diffBi«nt ages are worth; of espeoisJ attention. They are found to contain the 
edoBsal remains of elephants, elks, hippopotami and other huge manuaalia of 
extinct speciee. Through the kindness of Mr. Ballard we have here ocular proof 
of the fact. 

I may now remark that, notwithstanding the fears and regrets with which I 
(xnnnienoed the stud; of Geology, I think I have reason to oongratulate the Club 
npon the extensive and highly interesting field for research which lies before it. 
We find onreelvee in the neighbourhood of a fault of nnequalled magnitude and 
grondear, surrounded hy evidences of active plutonio agencies, and our district 
embraces extensive developments of the Carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian 
systems. The Silurian and Carboniferous formations b; the laboriously minute 
reeearches of Sir R. Murchison, Professor Phillips, the offloers of the Geological 
Snrve;, and others, are, with their fossil contents, pretty oociUBtely known ; but 
the Devimian, or Old Red, computed to be in this count; at least 6,000 feet in 
thickness, is comparatively aferni incognita; and from the slowness with which 
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iU oontents u« yielded to the explorer, it ia muiifestl; imposaibte, without the 
asBiBbuioe of local geologists, for the distinguishad men who Dccasioo&Uy visit our 
oountr, to heaMw upon it that time which is necessar]' fur the thorough investiga- 
ti'in of the subjeoL I am inclined, therefore, to hope thikt by the coDtributitm of 
such facts aa may from time Co time ixime under the obserratitHi of our Members, 
the Woolbope Club will be the meuu of throwing additional light on this aysteni, 
which, in Scotland, Hugh Miller has proved to be so rich in ichthyolites of 
surpassing interest ; and the proepect of success is so far encouraging from the 
fact that in nlmcet every quarry of Old Red Sandstone in the vicinity of Hereford 
I have succeeded in disinterring fragmentary remains of vertohmta, namely 
iohthyodorulitee, and other bones of fishes. 

The Cbairman, amid applause, presented the thonka of the Meeting to Mr. 
Scobie for hia excellent easay. 

The weather being by this time somen hat lens inclement than it had been dur- 
ing the forenoon, the Membets started for Stoke Gdith Park, under the guidance 
of Mr. Robertson. AftetbavingbeeamucbgnitiliedbyaneKamination of the well- 
kept gardena, and ihe splendid coUection of stove and greenhouse plants, the 
Membera ascended the ridge behind Stoke Edith House, and pruoeoded through 
the woods to the Woolhope valley of elevation. They first visited the quarried 
encarpment of Wenlock limestone, at Dormington Wood, and the landslip so rich 
in fossils and corals ; and subsequently made their way across the various minor 
ridges around the central dome, visiting aucccasively Littlchope and Scutwardinc 
quarries. The skiey in&uence being still must adverse, they were obliged to 
postpone their intended visit to Woolhope itself ; and in the midst of a heavy 
thunderstorm bent their course to the Green Man Inn. at Fownhope. Here they 
wore joined by Mr. R. Johnson, of Hereford ; and the party of fatigued and 
hungry pbiloaophers discussed with evident relish a new class of subjects in the 
shape of an excellent dinner provided by Mr. Connop. Afler the removal of the 
cloth, the health of the Queen was given from the Chair, and was succeeded by 
" bettor health to the respected President." The health of the Hon, Secretary 
was drunk, and neatly acknowledged, as were also the healths of the Rev. 
Chairman and the Rev. Mewrs Hill and Holmea (of Eldersfield), who had 
travelled a distance of twenty miles in order to be present that day. The Rev. 
gentlemen severally returned thanks, eipresaing tlieir gratification at the pro- 
(«edings of the day, and their readinuss to aid the operations of the Club. The 
health of Mr. R. Johnson having been drunk, the Chairman gave ■■ Success to 
our next Meeting," which was drunk with applause. Mr Purchas and Dr. Bull 
having undertaken to dniw up a report of the botanical, and Mr. Scobie a similar 
report of the geological proceedings of the day, the company separated about 
8 p.m., each expressing his conviction that, in spite of pluvial difficulties, the day 
had been spent most agreeably and instructively. 
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aaoolbojte JIatnralists' Jitlii €lnb. 

SKC0KI> FlBLD MncTlKCi, JULT 20TI1, 1892. 



The Second Field Ds; of this Club for the present (its first) season was held 
on Tueediiy, Jul; 20Ch. The district of country solocted woa not only of greiit 
scientific interest, but of Hurpnsaing pictureequenKas ; and the unbroken fineness 
of the day in agreeable contrast witb the lnteraiit(«d raia of the first day of 
meeting, heightened the natural beauty of the district, while it afforded abundant 
opportunity (or cmrying out the scientific objects of the trip. Altogether the 
meetins was a highly successful one ; a delightful mingling of amusement with 



At seven o'clock «.ui,, a party of nine members, residents in Hereford, started 
(in a stage coach, supplied for the occasion by Messrs. Bosley) for the village of 
Whitchurch, midway between Roes and Monmouth. At Ilarewood Bnd they 
were joined by Mr. R. M. Lingwood. the esteemed President of the Society. 
After a pleasant ride of IS miles in the balmy air of the morning, the Rerce heat 
of July being tempered by a cloudy nky, the party roachod Whitchurcli shortly 
before nine o'clock. Here tliey were much gratified to find, already arrived, several 
of theiir most distinguiahed hunorary Members: 3ir Koduriuk I. Murchisou, 
F,R.S,, F.G.S.; Mr. H. E. Strickland, F.G.H., Loi;turor on Geology to the 
University of Oxfo«J ; and the Rev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.8, of Foleahill, Warwick- 
ohire. Shortly afterwords other members arrived and tbe routine business of the 
Clnb was proceeded with. Two new membera having been admitted, tbe Hon. 
Seoretory, Mr. M. J. Scoble, P.G.S.. of Hereford, read the subjoined invitation 
which he bad received from Mr. R. Blakemere. to visit his estate at tbe Loys, but 
which the Club had been unable to accept : — 

The Lbts, Monuolth, dth July, 18.52. 
Sib, — I beg to say that it will afford me much gratification to render my 
IXoward Hill, the iron tower upon it, and the groundu attached to it, acv(.«eible to 
yourself, and to the Members of "The Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club" on the 
visit you have requested to bo allowed to pay to them on the 20th inst , for the 
purpose of making geological and botanii.«l investigations. 

Allow me to odd that should my state of health permit me personally to 
receive the vioit, I shall have much pleasure in doing so, and in drawing the 
attention of the visitors to some interesting locahties connected with the objects of 
their punuit. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

With much respect. 

BICHAKD BL.VKKMKEE. 
To M. J. SooBlE, Esq. 
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It WBA ifoolved th&t the Hod. Seoretar? be reqaested to eoavej to R. 
BUkemere, Esq., the (tumkB of the members for his kind invitation, uid their 
regret that they found themselves unable to accept it. A member of the Club had 
also received for the party an squall; kind invitation From Captain Mejriok to 
visit Qoodrich Court hdcI Cnatlo ; but this also had to be declined for want of time. 

A viper preserved in spirits of wine, which had been caught in May Inat in 
Barrett's wood, near Tyberton House, in the parish of Madley, and bad been 
forwarded by Mr. T. H. Lee Warner, was handed round for inspection. The 
brief aoomnpanying note stated that it hod been killed by giving to it a pinch of 
tobaooo. The generic character, aa given in Bell's "Reptiles, " is: "Head 
depressed, oblong, ovate, somewhat compreBsed before, and wider behind the 
eyes ; vertex covered with scuta ; no pit between the nostrils and the eyes ; tail 
with double phitce beneath." The colour of this reptile is yellow, with a dark 
Kigzag line down the bock ; but there are also red and black vipers. The eye of the 
viper differs from Chat of the snake in the pupil being placed inastraightline lead- 
ing from the top of the bead dovrawards. Mr. Strickland explained that both red 
and black vipers were the same species at diSerent stages of growth. The excre- 
soenoe* near the end of the tail, about which some doubt was expressed, were the 
male reproductive organs devebped in the breeding season. ThsJiks were voted 
to Mr. Lee Warner for his oommunioation. 

The Hon. Secretary laid on the table seme fragments of a deer's horn, and of 
a booeflf an oi, which had been foand at a depth of 20 feet beneath the surface, in 
the eilt depoeit on the southern bank of the Wye at Hereford, in the course of the 
excavation for a pier of the Newport, Abergavenny and Hereford Railway Bridge 
now in courae of erection. The bones had been handed to him by Mr, J, S. 
Davis, of Broad Street, in this city. Mr. Strickland remarked that thme bones 
were of comparatively recent date, the polish on their surfaces inditsting that 
there was a oonsiderable amouut of gelatine still remaining in them. UponkieiDg 
their gelatine bonee became rough and porous on the surface. 

The bones, tusks, tc. found in the parishes of Bosbury and Withington in 
1843, during the furtoation of the Hereford and Oloucester Oanal, which had been 
brought for inspection by Mr. Ballard, eidted much interest. Sir R. MondiisoD 
and Mr. Strickland explained -that some of the lai^ bones which had been sup- 
poeed to belong to the rhinooerue or hippopotamus, were femur and other bonee 
of probably the Bos Urus, or bison ; the vertebrw and skull in the collection were 
those of an animal of the deer species, probably the red deer. The collection also 
included teeth and portions of tuslcs of the elephant. Theae remains were the 
moreinlerestingfromtbefact that BO few mammalian remains have been hitherto 
fonnd in the drift of Uerefordsbire. 

The oompany, having breakfasted, started about half-past ten o'clock upon 
their pedestrian excursion. The points to which tbey first directed their course 
were the quarry and limekiln at the north-eastern base of Doword Hill, at which 
place the Mountain or Carboniferous limestone is laid bare. After spending a 
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short timeiasMrohing fur fosails, the party crossed the Wye M the odjacant ferry, 
and then turniog to the right, osoended to the aummit of the luxuriantly vuoded 
limestone tsnge known as Coldwell Rocka, and proceeded tn the well'kuown 
Sjmond'H Yet (or gMe). The magnificent view from this spot, whioh fonns tho 
n&rrow neck of n lofty rocky promontory waahed on three sidoe by the Wye, is 
too well known to need more than e paaaing allusion, hut in a geological upect 
the scene was pwticnlarly interealing. Standing on the limestone ridge which 
forms the edge of the Forest of Denn. to the eastward the eye ranged over a wide 
ohiwnpaign of the Old Rod SaodBtone, bounded in the distance to the east by the 
syenitic peaks of UalvemandtbeooliticridgeBof theCotCcewolds. To the south 
stretched the cool measures of the Forest basin ; and thus, at one view, the eye 
embraced strata of widely different dates. From the Old Red Sandstone in 
which the highest type of animals was fish, and the only vertebrate fish were 
of species allied to the shark, down through the long ages of the gradual 
deposition of immense masses of limeetooe— the intervals of violent voloanie 
action, when masses of molten matter were forced through the eitiating atraU— the 
long Buooemion of forests which grew, were sucoaasively auhmerged and covered 
with sand, the raass again elevated to become the soil of now foresla, and again 
plnnged into the oiMan depths and buried beneath sand and mud. to be there 
converted into fuel for the use of mankind— the gradual formation, above the 
Garbooiferons strata, of the New Red Sandstone, the Lisa, and the Oolite, with 
their myriads of animals of higher typoa than any which bad previously appeared 
—nil were epitomised to the eye by these lalient points of the landscape. 

Some time having been devoted to this fascinating spot, Mr. StrickUnd and 
s number of the party proceeded aouthwatd along the road to Colef ord. On their 
way, Mr. Strickland pointed out the millstone-grit rock, which forms the inner 
edge of the ooal basin. The party made their woy lo Cbristchurch, where they 
eiaited several pits, receiving from Mr. Strickland much interesting and valuable 
information in regard to the vegetable remains, which are so abundant in the 
ahalee and oool seams. Fragments of SigiUaria, and other extinct vegetation, were 
found by several of the party in the debris lying about the mouths of the pits. 
Mr. Strickland notices the fact that scarcely any remains of air-breathing land 
animolshad been found in the coal mesaures; a drcumstance which was probably 
due to the great excess of carbonic acid in the atmosphere at that remote period. 
ITie vegetation which then flourished being of genera, the analogues of which now 
live chiefly in the torrid lone, it had been concluded that the heat of the earth in 
the periods when these forests grew was very great ; and that circumstance, com. 
bined with the excess of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, would cause a most 
luxuriant growth of vegetation. Vegetables might be said to be constantly en- 
gaged in producing carbon. From the atmosphare they drew it by decomposing the 
carbonic acid j and then, passing into the state of peat, and from peat to coal, they 
became a depository of carbon. When the coal was drawn from the earth for the 
use of man, part of the o«bon passed off as carbonio acid gas into the atmosphere, 
to be tbenoe again drawn by plants, again stored up in the earth as coal, and 
agwn bbetated by combustion aa before. Tho theory that these ooal fielda were 
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deposits of vegetation id Ukea Dt eatiuries ia BtreofrtheDed by the ci 
thnt a bed of whitish mud or shale ia Eouod under ever; one of thu aaams in South 
Wales, a vast cool field, the limeatone edge of which waa visible from thstspnt^ 
This whit« mud or sbaJe is found to bo similai in its nature to the deposit of mud 
which was found at the bottom of lakea and pools when they were dried up. The 
inference is that every una of the nuiDy oool seams of South WaJ«a was formed in 
a similar portion ; that the mass was then submerged, and again beoomiog: 
dry land, wss elevated, and IwAnie the site of a fresh deposit of vegetation. 
In many coses trees were found erect in the coal beds, a fact which showed that 
they had been buried on the spot where they hud grown. The position of parts 
of the carboniferous strata on the summit of the Black Mountains, and on other 
elevated spots, rendered it probable that the whole surface of Herefordshire was 
onoe oovorad with carboniferous strata to an immense thickness, which were 
broken up by convulsions of the earth, and swept away by the action of water. 
TTiis procees of degradation by water is still going on ; the Wye ia constantly 
carrying down into the Bristol Channel, and thus to the ocean, portions of the lime- 
stone andother rocks through whicli it posses ; and the muss is accumulating in 
the Atlantic, above the remains of similar rucks, which have been thus carried 
away in past agee. 

Leaving the ooai pita of Christchurch, the party retrauad their steps to 
Symunds Yat, and, descending the elope ol the promontory, reachnd the very 
striking outcrop of the Cong-lomorate, which lies between the Mountain Lime- 
stone and the Old Red Sandstone. This formation (Mr. Strickland eiplained} 
was compusud of reunded fragments of quartz, greenstone, jasper, &o., which had 
been deposited in the mud of a turbid ocean. The qaarti is what is called vein 
quirt!, and many of the pebbles contain with it portions of the rock in which the 
quart?, vein was formed. In some enscB this is a chlorite schist. An interesting 
circumstance was here noticed: a longitudinal fissure in the rock, 20 feet in 
length, was partly occupied by one of the roots of an oak, which had grown down 
in search of moisture ; and partly by a stalagmite^ or depofflt of carbonate of lime 
from water. Mr. Strickland explained that the formation of stalagmite was 
identical with the process called " petrification." 

The party now returned across the Wye to Whitchurch, on their way to the 
inn. noticing a eurioiii instance of the power ot vegetation to accommodal* itself 

to altered circumstances. A poplar tree having fallen or been blown across a 
small pool, the branches continue to grow along the upper side of it ; but instead 
of preserving the curved din*tion towards the summit of the tree, which char- 
acterises the species, the bmnches all shoot straight upwards, and therefore at 

right angles to the stem. 

Tbrougbout the plensnnt ramble, some of the party devoted their attention 
in part to the botany of the district. The equally rare and beautiful Bee-orchis ; 
the Small St. John's W(h1 (Hyptiicum pulehmm), the Canterbury Bell (Catapan- 
uto lati/otui), the Scrophuloria nodosa, and other more conunou plants, were 
found growing abundantly. As, however, the presence of the distinguished 
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vuitongave the aionreion > (urn ohieflf geological, the botany of the spots visited 
m&7 be BMd to have been leEt almost unexunined. 

At 4 p.m., the explorers assemUed to t, substantial dinner at the Crown Inn. 
The President of the Club, Mr. R. U. Lingwood, presided at dinner ; Mr. M. J. 
Soobie, the Hon. Secretary, officiating as vic8.chairmaD. The company also in- 
cluded Sir R. I. Murchiaon, M>. Striakland, Rev. P. B. Brodie, Rev. T. T. Lewis, 
Bridatow ; Rev. W. a Symonds, Pfndock ; Rev. R. Holmes, Elderaeeld ; Rev. 
A. Kent, Minor Canon of QlouoesCer Cathedral ; Dr. Oilliland. Dr. Linden, Dr. 
RowBD, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Cam, Mr. Stone, Mr. DeBoinville, Mr. Otte, Mr. 
Ballard, Mr. A. Thompson, and Mr. Flavell Edmunds. 

The cloth having been removed, the Chairman gave the healths ol the Queen, 
Prinoe Albert, and the Royal Family, which ware duly honoured. 

The Chairman then gave the health of "The Honorary Membem," ooupling 
with the toast the names of Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. Strickland, and Mr. 
Brodie, whoee presenoe at that Meeting the Membeis fait to be a great honour 
and privilef^ (Applause). 

Sir R. L Murchiaon, in acknowledging the compliment, said that he felt the 
greatest interest in Herefoidshiie, as the County which hod furnished so many 
important facts for the development of the Silurian system ; and he wna therefore 
much gratified to find that a Club hod been formed for the further investigation of 
tbe geolog; and natuinl history of this interesting county. He almost oonaidered 
himself a Herefordshire man, for anoChor reason. The company wns aware that 
there was a regiment called "the 30th, or Horefordahire Regiment." Aa a young 
ensign in that regiment at the age of Iti, ha hod the honour of carrying a colour 
at the Battle of Vimiero. The Duke of Wellington was j uat behind them at the 
chaisre, and expreeaed himself delighted with the steadiness of the mtin in makiog 
it. Hia Grace, in fact, devoted a whole paragraph in one of his despatches to a 
description of (bat charge ; a compliment which he has paid in no other instance 
to tbe charge of a single regiment. Two-thirds of the men in the 36th at that 
b»Ule were actually natives of Herefordshiie. This old reminiscence hod just 
oocurred to him, and he mentioned jt ueone of the reasons why he fait such an 
interest in this beautiful county. (Applause). 

Mr. Strickland begged also to return thanks for the honour con^red upon 
him. Ha felt great intereet in the Club, and thought, as it bad come into the 
world ao healthy and vigorous, they m^;ht be interested to loam something of its 
pMvntage. The first Club of the kind was established at Berwick ; and, as it had 
proved very useful, the idea was adopted by some gentlemen in Glouccstenshire. 
Tbe Otnb which they formed was called the Cotteswolil Club; audits labourBhad 
been the means of aiding greatly in tbe inveetigation of tbe natorol history, &o., of 
tbe Cotteawold range and ite vicinity. Ha was happy to find that tha Woolhope 
Club, its sire the Ootteewold Club, and its grandaire the Berwick Club, were oil 
fiouriahing and useful ; andbehoped that similar institutiona would be formed in 
other oounties. Perhaps one means of assisting each other's progress would be for 
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Mob Olab to Gx B meetjiig, w; onoe io a MMOn, on the ooaGn«s of their ooiuities, 
where they oould beoome ocquitinted with each other, nnd inleiohuige the f ruita 
of their enquuiea. The;, m Herefordahire men, hod been that dnj, atrictly 
apeaking. poaohing upon anoCber manor, sinoe thej had been into OlouoeBler- 
sbire ; and he would luggeet that next eeaaon a meeting be appointed for Ms; 
Hill, or gome other spot near the border, where the Cotteewold Club oould meet 
them. (Applause). 

The Rev. P. B. Brodie returned thanks, eipraaing hia approval dl Mr. 
Strioklsnd's aaggestion. 

The ChaimuHi then oalled upon the Hon. Secretary to read the papeis which 
had been prepared. The first of those read was 

THE GEOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE 
FIRST EXCURSION OF THE CLUB, 

On TtnesDAi, Mat, 18th, 1852, bt M. J. Soobib. F.G.3. 

The Rev. Reginald P. Hill, of Oradley, exhibited a apecimen of Caradoo 
Sandstone, containing the ohareateristic fossilB curiously altered by he&t. This 
specimen was from the Malvern Hills, where the Carodoc formations are at 
various points ansociatad with tmppean rucks, which, at a very early period, must 
have been erupted in a state of fusion, altering the strata through which the 
volouiio matter hod forced a passage. Here it may not bo unworthy of remark 
that there is no instance throughout the distriot of a similar metamorphoais 
having taken place from oontaot with syenite, the foundation rock of theMalvem 
range. We may hence justly infer that the latter was consolidated previous Ui 
the deposition of the superincumbent sedimentary strata, under the pressure of 
an ocean of considerable depth. 

A oollection of Mammalian remains diBoarered by Mr. Ballard, of Hereford, 
during the formation of the Herefordshire Canal, in gravuls of various kinds, was 
then submitted for examination. It has been a subject for reinsHi that oar 
auperScial deposits are peculiarly destitute of Fossil Mammalian remains, and it is 
therefore gratifying that our first Meeting should have been instrumental in 
throwing some light upon a subject which has hitherto remained in obscurity. 
Tho elucidation of these gravels presents an ample field for the reeeandies of an 
intelligent geologist, and it is to be hoped that they will receive that amount of 
attention at the hands of the Club which their importance demands. It is only 
by a i»reful examination of their uonatituenis, fossil contents, manner of distri- 
bution, and relative elevations, that tbeperiodsof their deposition and origin can 
be ascertained. 

Sir Roderick Murehison divides the gravels of England into two classes. 
The first includes all those ooarse and sometimes far-transported fragmeotato 
which some geologists apply the word "diluvium," but which, to avoid misoon- 
struction, he designates drift ; and this drift he subdivides into thiee distinct 
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vairieticB, twoof nhioh he terms loeai, the third foreign. "The drift of ths high 
lands of Silari*" (to quote from "Siluriaa System," p. SIO), "is of the earliest 
date, and vas prodnaed by the elevation of the (Mer roeki. The next in age 
aroae from the upoasta of the variouB ooal measures ; and the third or most modern 
drift is that which oovecs lar^ portions of the central oountnea, and oontains 
boulders of northern granite, all which detritus was accumulated beneath the Ma 
during suoceasiTe epochs. The weomj olaaa of "alluvia" includes all thedepostta 
formed in Islces and river courses since the Hlevatton of the districts from beneath 
the sea ; also the mswiiw of travertine formed by oaloareous springs and the 
variona results of atmospheric action." 

Aa we have no evidence in the district west of the Malvern Hills of the 
deposition of any rocks more modem tluui those of the Palaeozoic ogee, it is 
evident that some of our gravels may be of very high antiquity. 

But to return Ui oor fossils. Bones and teeth referable to the mammoth and 
the deer wete distiugaiahable from others which, on closer eiamiuation may 
prove to belong to the hippopotamus, bos urua. or bison, and the hog. Important 
and Buggeetive foots I Has the dimatal system of the earth, it may be asked, 
undergone a change since these dry bones lived and moved, the denizens of this 
land T The repreeentativee of eome of these mammals are in our day oonfined to 
the swampa ajid bordera of certain tropical rivers, or at least to countries within 
the torrid Kone. 

From the wonderful adaptation to particular spberee of enjoyment which 
characterisea the vuioue families uf the animal kingdom, it seems just to argue 
that, when those extinct arentores were indigenous and roamed the forests and 
sported in the waters of this northern latitude, the ooaditione under which they 
lived were analogous to those in which similar famihea exist in the present day. 
But this is not the conclusion to which our most eminent geologists have arrived. 
Hnge pachyderms are known to have existed during the glacial epoch, and Sir 
Cbarlea Lyell and ProfeesorOwenhaveexplained tbecapabilitieeof tbeseanimals 
tf> sustain the haidahipe of a cold climate equal in intensity to a Siberian winter. 

The weather having partially cleared up towards one o'clock, ^e inveetigs- 
tioDs of the day oommenoed on the intereatii^ grounds of I^y Emily Foley, 
where our party divided, geologists and botanists taking separata routes. 

Near TarringtOD were observed some examples of Downtim Sandstones at the 
b»ae of the Old Red System, but not in actual contact with it, the junction beds 
being obsenred by superficial accumulations. 

In asoending die hill at Stoke Edith, our party crossed the Uiq>er Ludlow 
■hale, and upon attaining the summit, recognised a ridge of Aymeatry rook, a 
formation one sl«p lower in the Silurian aeriea. In ascending the hill, however 
pandoxical it may sound, we had, geologic«Uj apeaking, penetrated deeper into 
the earth's crust. Palaeontologically, we had receded to a period when, ere the 
fiat had gone forth calling a higher order of beings into eiistenoe, invertebrata ap- 
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pear to have been the sole inhabitanUi of the deep. We hivd now arrived within 
view of the Woolhope "vrilej of elevation.'- So great has been the labour 
bestowed upon ihifl remarkable region by Sir Hodsrick Murohison, Profeaaor 
John Phillipa, and other eminent geologiHta, and bo copious ia the information 
alreadf before the public, that our object in visiting it was nitlier to launch our 
b»rk and proceed toourvoyage from a portof Buch world-wide oelebrity, than to 
entertain much hope of making any fresh disooveries. The Woolhope Valley of 
Elevation, admitted tn be the most symmetrical of its type in Great Britain, is 
described by Mr. Strickland as on "elevation orater, in which we see the 
ineffectual struggles of a focus of volcanic energy to burst through the super- 
incumbent strata." That this energy was directed towards a single point is 
evident, tor we find an unbroken succession of Silurian strain from the Caradoo 
to the Old Red Sandstone, dipping on all sides from a common centre at anglra of 
15 to 70 deg. The area occupied by the upcast Silurian strata extends from 
Dormingtonoa the N.W. to Guretley Uommon on the 9.E.. a distiince of about 
ten miles ; and from Fownhopa on the 3.W. to Putley on the N.E., about four 
miles. A semicircle described frora Fownhope to Putlcy, through the villagea of 
Mordiford, Dormington, and Tairington, with convergent lines from the extremi' 
ties of the arc meeting at Gorstley Common, would embnioe the whole district, 
the general outline of which resembles a boy's kite, or a pear tapering towards 
Gorstley Common, which part Sir Hoderick Murcliison desigoatsH " the stem." 

Tlie manner of upheaval, and the denudation to which the diatriot 
has been subjected, ore strikingly manifest in the physical charoeter of the 
country. We percL'ive a central ellipticalty shaped dome encircled by two narrow 
ridges of hilts attaining their gren tost altitudes towai-ds the north ; Senger Hill, 
in the exterior circle, being 892 feet alravn the sea, while the elevation of a nearly 
corresponding point of the inner circle at Devereux Park is aliout 650 feet, or 
somewhat lower than the central dome. In the "Memoirs of Geological Survey." 
Professor Phillips gives the following graphic doBcription of the upcast region : — 
" The internal Btruetiire corresponds most accurately with the external con- 
figuration. Thecentraldomeiscomposedof the lowest strata, vii., Cnmdoc Sand- 
stone, overlaid by Woolhope Limestone ; the concavity around it is sunk in the 
Wenlock Shales ; the inner ring of hills is formed by the outiTi>p of Wonlock 
Limestone ; the hollow which encircles it. of the Lower I.udlow Shales ; and the 
outer chain of high ground which lx>rders and overlooks the wliole of this singular 
district is a ridge of Aymeatrey Rooks and Upper Ludlow flogs and shales, 
dipping everywhere from the centre towards a wide area of the Old lied Sand- 
There can be no doubt that, previous to the convulsive movement of which I 
have spoken, the whole country was continuously overlaid with Old Red 
Sand-itone, and that again by Carboniferous strata ; but during long agee of 
submergence, the wreck of those systems has been swept away along with 
immensemasses of the upcast Siluiian formations. So complete was the work of 
denudation, that not a fragment of Old Red or drift of any desoription can be 
detected in the valley. 
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The Faults which here occur deaerrB attention, not being the leMt intere«tiiig 
phenomenk which praeent thonuelveB to ptuile ; onng geologistB ; the mott 
considemble of these, which runs from Itfotdiford for some dislonoe ia the line 
of the Pentelow Brook to neiu' Turingtoii, cuts off a portion of the Woolhope 
Limestone and Ondoc SftndstoDe from the oentrsl dome^ and ta it has the 
effect of depraaaing the strata towards the north, brings these formationa into 
contact with Wenlock shale, and at the Gorge near Mordlford pUoee the 
Ludlow rocks in oppcaition to Old Red Sandstone. Another fault, which runs 
in a northerly direction east of Old Sutton and Prior's Frome^ depresses the 
strata to east, and produces in its oouiae a doable ridge of Ajmestre; rock. 

The gradual peroolatiou of water through the Ludlow rocks, which are much 
int«rlnnuiiated with argillaceous bands, and which oocup; elevated situations Co the 
north and north-east, has occaaiDned landalipa of oonsiderabla magnitude. That 
near Dormington, which took plsoe in 1S44,* was visited by our botanioal party. 
"Adam's Rocks," on the southern slope of Baokbury Hill, and "The Wonder," 
near Putley, are also interesting examples of similar disi^aoemcmts. 

Descending thesautbem elope of Stoke Hill weoroased the excavated trenofa of 
Lower Ludlow shale already alluded to, to the quarried escarpments of Weolock 
Limestone at Dormington Wood. ThesoenepreeentedaCthia intereatingspot is of 
a character to strike the most casual observer with awe and astoniabmetit. Buried 
and emhalmMl in solid rock, of which tbey maybe said to form the mssa, are seen 
the remains of millioas of the eariy invertebrate inhabitants of our planet. Not to 
speak of myriads of encrinital, mollusoons, and oonohifnous remaiits, the beautiful 
oovals of the formation are in such vast abundance that, to the mind's eyc^ a 
modern tropical reef seems realised ; imagination pictures ita millioiks of polypi 
Btretohing forth their tiny amia in their native element, revelling in the enjoy- 
meat of that peculiar and beautiful principle of life, which, animating 
individaally, and vibrating through the mass, asaooiated them together in a 
common bond of unity. After leaving Dormington Wood, our party were 
subjected to a terrifio and uninterrupted storm of thunder, lightning, and rain. 
Oorprogrtnaoonsequently being hastened along the line of fault, through the 
roniajitic glen of the Pentelow Brook, and from thenoe to the Sontwatdine 
Quarries of Woolhope Limestone, we arrived at Fownhope at four o'clock. There 
tlie Members dined together aoeording to appcontment, and separated late in the 
day, after exi^easing many hearty wishea for the prosperity of the Woolhope 
Club. 



OOHTIKnATIOH OP 

The health of the Hon. Secretary was dmoli, Mr. Strickland ezpreesing his 
^f^Mt hope that so valuable a report us had just been read would not be loet^ but 
be printed and oixoulated, for the information of other Clnbs and the scientifia 
worid generally, and that it mi^t be handed down to posterity. 

The President was sura Mr. Strickland would be gratified to leam that the 
Raise of the Olub oontemplated the printing of the papeie submitted to it. 



• S» Htnjtrdjn> 
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Mr. Otte produced a tmaU aUb oontaining a apecmien of grapCoUto— the 
skeleton of a fish resembling the pen-fiflh of the tropics— from the Woolbope 
Limestone. 

A remarkabl; perfect Bpeoimen of the trilobite, callad Bmaaatus Barrienais, 
coiled up like afaedgehog, wbich bad been tent br Mr. Hodgce, of Ledbur;, \ns 
produced, and excited much interaet The thanks of the Club weie voted for the 
lOAn of this valuable specimen. 

BOTANICAL EBPORT. 
Bi Db. H. G. Bull. 
The Preeident then read Dr. Bull's Report of the Bobuiicftl Obeerviitions 
made during the former excursion. Having brieflj described the visit to Stoke 
Eidith Gardens, the Report noticed that in proceeding through the park to the 
landelip, the Orchis Morio. Saxifraga graonlata, Pteria aquilina, Chenopodium 
Bonus Henricus, Fotentilla vema, and miui; other oommon plants were gathered. 
On descending the hill, the part; found the Helleborus fuetidus in tiro situationa, 
appKrentl; indigenous. After crcesii^ the Pentelow Brook, the^ found the 
Aquilegia vulgaris. Viburnum Lantana. Viola hirta (in seed), Habenaria bifolia 
(probablj H. chlorantha, but the flower had nut yet opened), and oocuaiooal tteee 
of FyruB torminalis. On the Wenlock Limestone, around the rubbish from the 
lime-kilns, were Crnoglossum officinale, Lithospermum officinale, tc. ; while the 
luxuriant foliage of the Clematis Vitalba, covering the hedge, and the fresh green 
plants of DipsacuB sylvestris attracted attention. The report then proceeds : — 
Descending the Wenlock ridge, through the quarries on to the Wenlock shale, 
the Valeriana dioica, Convallaiia majalis. Paris quadrifulia, Allium urrijium. 
Listem ovata, were found growing plenteoualy ; there were some plants of 
Daphne Loureola ; and here, loo, was gathered Luzula Boreri, probablj not 
uncommon, thou^ as yet but little known. The Luzula sjlvatica, so oommon in 
the south and other parts of the county, was not onoe noticed. The Epipaotis 
enaifc^ grows freely amongst the underwood on the Caradoc Sandstone, but its 
locality is very limited in extent ; upwards of thirty plants were observed in 1851, 
all growing on the right band side of the high road leading to Woolhope, just 
below the brow of the bill in the Hough Wood. The locality is about flfty yards in 
length, and does not extend above ten or twelve yards into the wood. P.S., June 
nth, 18S2. The plants are still more numerous this year, snd a little more spread 
out ; nearly 300 were in flower, and two or three were observed on the left-hand 
side of tbo road. At the foot of the hill at tbo village of Mordiford, the 
Helianthemum vulgare grew freely on the south bank ; and on a bank ori'the 
opposite side of the road, on the roots of the Aour campe^tris, grew the parasite, 
Lathrtes R()uamaria, now in seed, but always interesting from its peculiarities. 

Tho general botanical character of the district is wooded, the slopes and 
ridges being covered with underwood, consisting for the most part of oaiL, asb, 
haxel, dogwood, mebl'trees, elder, blackthum, hawthorn, &c., cut at regular 
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intervklB for poles, firewood, &o. The valleya ooDtaia homlete, or scattered 
houaee, with small oiohards or open mesdows^ affording a plttudng variet; in the 
botany aa well aa in the acenety. 

Throughout the route taken there vta an abundance of the Mercurialia 
perennis, Hfacinthua non acriptus (one plant with pinkish flowera), Stellaria 
HuloeCea, Euphorbia amygdaloides, Galeobdolon luteum, Carex sylvatica, and 
the univereal Carex reourva. The Poljgala vulgaris (blue, pinli, and white 
varieties), the Colchicum autumnale, now pushing up into seed veaaela, grew 
freelf in the valleja ; Anemone nemorasa, with man; more ordinary plants. 
The wild Bird-cherry. Frunus Avium, so often Donstitutdiig a beautiful object 
in the woods of the aont^mn part of the county, was not observed. 

Hen fallowed an aoouiste list of all the plants obaerred in flower during the 
day named, according to the London Oatalo^ue. 

ABUNDANCE OF AVBNA FLAVE3CEN8 AT ROSS. 

Bl W. H. POIOHAB. 

At the request of the Secretary, Mr. Edmunds read the following oommuni- 
cation from Mr. W, H. Purchas, of Ross, who waa unfortunately prevented by 
indiepoeition from being present : — 

M7 attention has frequently during the last few weeks been drawn to the 
peculiar sillcy appearance of the fields of mowing graas around Roas, due to the 
nnuBoaJ prevolenoe of the yellow oat-gnss (A vena flaveeoens). It seems a trifling 
orcnmstance to mention, but as small facts in natural history often turn out to be 
important onea, I have lees hesitation in briefly drawing the attention of theClub 
to it. like other British perennial uat-grsases, Avena flaveacens Sourishes in dry 
situations, and pioduoea very few and weak lesify aboots— bottom grass, as the 
farmer terms them. Hence these grasses are of little value for cultivation, and 
from tbeir slow growth will readily be overcome by more vigorously growing 
kiiKlB. Tbe unusual plenty ntiich I have mentioned ia, I think, readily e>:plained 
by tbe remarkable drought during the spring months of this year, which, while it 
retarded tbe growth of the more luxuriant pnsture plants, supplied the precise 
conditions required for the healthy growth of the yellow out, and prevented it 
being stifled and overrun, thus having the donUe effect of a stimoloa and a 
safegnard. 

It may not be amiss to mention to the Club that I had, on tha 12th instant, 
the pleasure of making an addition to the list of South Herefordshire plants by 
finding, near Hope Mansel, Pyrola minor— a single plant, and also a Silene, 
wbioh I think will turn out 3. noctiflora, but the apecimeoa are scarcely forward 
enoiifrb to warrant a positive statement. I also found, near the same spot, new 
BtatioDa for tbe elegant fern Polypodium Dryopteris, and for the Dutch rush, 
Eqnisetum hywnale. remarkable for the abundance of silei in its atem, which 
render* it useful in polishing wood. 
Bom, Jnl7 17tb, 18S2. 
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On this oomiuiiDioatioii, Mr. Edmimda remarked tlwt the graaa alluded to is 
said to be distasteful tooattle, although sheep are verf toai of it ; and pertwin 
its unusual prevaleDoe in (bis iostanoe ma; have been partly eaiised b; cattle 
having been tamed into the meadowa early in the season. If they rejected the 
Avena, while they cropped the other graases, it would naturally be in eiceaa of 
them M the time of florering. He merely threw that out as $■ oonjactnral cause 
in addition to Che drought as suggested by Mr. Purchas. 

THE CIEL BUNTINQ; THE NIGHTINGALE. *a 
The Presideiit, referring to the eicellsnt remarks of the Rev. W. S. Symonda, 
at the former meeting, as to the demrablenefls of merabers noticing every oiioum- 
stance bearing upon the natural history of the distriot, ufaacrved that he had this 
year noticed a bird rare in this county, thaoirl bunting, a bird reeenibliDg slightly. 
bnt Bumewhat larger than, a yellow-hammer. The fern-owl, too, bad become 
much more common this year in hia neighbourhood than had previously been 
known, somewhat to the alarm of the old women. {T^ogbteir}. 

The Rev. W. S. Symonds wished to know how far westward the n^htingale s 
range extended. 

The President did not know how far westward, but to thesouthwest he 
believed the neighbourhood of Abergavenny was the limit. Ho might add that 
in his neighbourhood the nightingales had been more numerous this year than for 
many years past. He believed that in this oounty they were mostly heard in the 
valley of tiie Wye. 

DECOMPOSITION OP 3ULPHUBETTED HYDEOGBN BY 

HEREFORDSHIRE MARL.— THE CHOLERA.. 

THE ORIGIN AND USE OF PEROXIDE OF IRON IN THE 

OLD RED SANDSTONE. 

Bt Dr. Rowan. 

After briefly adverting to the importaooe of its bearing upon agricultural 

chemistry. Dr. Eowan proceeded ;— 

Finding myself located upon the Old Red Sandstone formation, whose 
agrionltnral character does not rank so high as other and more reoent deposits, I 
was anxious, if possible, to go beyond what I found written in books, to diwnver 
the true ohemioal elements of which the strata was composed, with a view to the 
determination of what the soils might derive from the ancient rock, out of the 
debris of which they were formed, and by aecertainii^ of which clementathe 
rock was deficient, to suggest ^e beet mode of supplying that defioieucy. In the 
course of this investigation two things were manifeet, namely, a great abundance 
of peroxide of iron, and a deficiency of phosphoric add. The latter I attribute to 
the scarcity of fossil remuns, aud to the fact that those toesils that are discovered 
are the remains of fish, the bones and scales of whioh are compesed ohiefly of the 
carbonate of lime, and not, like the reptilia and mammalia, oompoeed of the 
phosphate of lime. 
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With regud to the peioiide of iron, it beoame bd mteresting Bubjeot of in- 
quiry : — By what acid wu it origiuall; held in solntiou, before it wu deposited 
in this interesting formation I Could it be nitrio, by dro-ohlorio, ot ■alpbnrio, or 
waa it oriKioBlly diasolved by the aid of cubonio! Tbe abeenoe of nitrogeo, and 
the very small portion of ohlorine and solpburia add (merely a tiaoe), compared 
with tbe abondanoe of haae, at oDoe determine that the first three aoids oould not 
have been tbe solvents^ and (here wu every reason foi thesnppoeition that enrfaoaia 
neid was ; bnt by reaaoning from analogy, and conrndering that where iron was 
held in eolntdon by this acid aa in chalybeate springs, its inslAnt exposure to the 
*tmoepfae(e deprived it of the carbonic acid, pniduoiDff a deposit of peroxide ot 
iron — this, I admit, would be a fatal objection to this theory, provided that we 
oonld prove the comititation of the atmosphere, during the cxistenoe of those 
eu'Iy seas, waa the same as it is at present. The oonstitutioii of our atmosphere 
m.%»rt from oarbonio add and aqueous vapour is— 

Tl oiygen, and 31 nitrogen ; or 

77 ■60 nitrogen gas, 

31 ■» oitygon, 

1'43 aqueons vapour, 

O'OS carbonic acid. 
Although there is a constant quantity of carbonic aoid evolving from decaying 
vegetable matter, yet the quantity of the different elements of which atmos- 
pheric air is composed varies but little on any part of the globe. Bat geolofHata 
eonndtr (and indeed with great plausibility) that ^e atmosphere which surrounded 
onr globe before the Carboniferous era, most have contained a mudi greater pro- 
portion of carbcmic acid than it does at present, so much so, as to be incapable of 
supporting animal life, except that of the lowest scale ; and instead of abstracting 
carbonic acid, the atmosphere waa one of the grwtest sources of its supply. The 
growth and development of the vast forests (which afterwards beoame submerged. 
and by tbe influence of heat and pressure beoame our present extensive ooal Adds, 
which is in reality, tbe bsais of our natiooal wealth, for without onr ao«l fields our 
■teun engines would be powerless — our railways oould not exist — our iron works 
wonld languish — our cotton factories would never have attained to their [resent 
positiOD, and all our other great manufacturing speculations of wool. Sax, silk. 
Ao., would be in weakness and deoay) were the cause of ttie abstraction of tbe 
•oper-abandant carbonic ooid from our atmosphere, and sabeequently fitted it 
for the nse of every class of air-breathing animals. That orbonic acid does hdd 
in eolntion peroxide of iron, we have abundant pioof, in the chalybeate springs found 
in various parte of this island, and, indeed, in our own county. I analysed, some 
yean ago, a spring of this sort, belonging to the late Mr. Bumham Pat«ehall, of 
Allenamore ; it oontained a quantity of iron, held in solution by oarbonio add, 
together with lime and magnesia. I have also found it in water passing through 
* meadow belonging to Mrs. Powell, situated near tbe road leading from Hereford 
to Roes, about a mile and a half from Hereford, and doubtless it oeouis in many 
other ports. This fact has been doubted ; but to me, considering the nature of the 
■obatuioe, it is rather a wonder that chalybeate springs are not more frequently 
found. Ur.HngbMiller,inhiswaTkentiUed"The01dBad8ands(one,"iniedating 
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thefniiUeBaMtemptofBomemineiBinsearchmfCfnrconl, in Cromarty, byborinfc, 
states that the; foundn true ortesinD welt, which puta gUipto theirUbours; 
lUid ulthaugfa the waters were not Btroa^cly tinctured with ferruginous matter, yet 
he ODuld see every pebble and stalk over which the water passed, enveloped with a 
femiginouH coagutuTD. I can easily conceive that, before the carboniferous era, 
the atmoaphere, surcharged with carbonic ooid, supplied the early seas with a 
sufficient abondanoe of that gaa t« hold in solutloo the Iron. lime, magnesia, kc. ; 
that the latterelemeata were partially used up by the fish, with which those early seu 
abounded, and as the perification of our atmosphere proceeded, the iron, parting 
with its double dose of carbonic acid, gradually departed, giving to the formation 
its peculiar red tinge, by which it baa acquired its name, the Old Red sandstone. 
Thus whilst it ia interestiDg and useful to trace (if posBible) the source of such 
combination of elements as Che peroxide of iron, there are often other considera- 
tions ariung ont ol the investigation, of equal importance to the student of natural 
philosophy. Herefordshire, for instance, has been proverbial for the salubrity 
of its atmosphore, and the freedom of its inhnbitanis from those epidemic scourges 
which have so often depopulated districts resting upon other geological formations ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that, in the two visitations of cholera, not one case 
occurred in the connCy. Now, it becomes an interesting question — Is there any- 
thing peculiar to the Old Red sandstone, which would in any way contribute to 
this exception ? The faculty have long been accustomed to consider that cholera 
follows the track of typhus, and that typhus is often occssioned by gaseous emana- 
tions arisitig from the deoomposition of animal and vegetable matter ; but in 
what way such effects are produced, science has not as yet been able to determine. 
Whether by producing a change in the electrical state of the aCmospbere it 
induces diseaae (Sir James Murray), or by being taken into the lungs, it producee 
a peculiar chemical change in the oonstitutents of the blood, thereby inducing 
morbid action. During the pn^ress oC some chemical investigations npon ^a 
piopertiee of sewage water from thickly inhabited places in this eounty, I was 
surprised to find that its composition varied materially from that stated by other 
analysts in other localities ; and I was led to inquire whether there wis any 
peculiar property possessed by the soil of the district which would account for the 
difference. Knowing the com[iosition of the soils, and the quantity of ferruginous 
matter they contained, and beingawarethatwhensolutionaof any saltof iron were 
placed in contact with sewage, the whole of the iron would be precipitated as an 
insoluble sulphuret, it remained then to be proved whether the Gnely divided 
peroiide of iron would act analogously to the solutions of its salts, which, indeed, 
by direct eiperiments, I found to be the case ; and the play of affinities were as 
follows— the sulphur of the sulphuretted hydrogen, combined with the iron of the 
peroxide, forming the metallic sulphuret ; the liberated hydrogen oombining with 
the liberated oxygen of the peroxide, formii^ water ; thus the most deadly 
compound gu, by transposition of its elements with peroxide, was converted into 
two most innocuous componnds, water emd the sulphuret of iron, and the sulphuret 
again, by exposure to the atmosphere, became re-oonverted into the peroxide of 
iron, with liberation of sulphur, not again to be converted into the deadly 
Bulphnretted hydrogen, but into tha useful sulpharic acid. From Che above con- 
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aiderationB, if the premiaes and oonclusiona are correot, we have jnooE of the 
wisdom and beneSoeuce of that great Creator, who hw created nothing in vain ; 
uid the more we antar into the miautie and detail oonnecled witil His works, and 
the lawB hy which the; are gorenied, the mora fully coDvinced ahall we be that 
not only do the Heavens deolore the glory of God, and the firmament shew His 
hnndy work, but every atom of matter, whether simple or compound, provee ita 
wDoderf ol adaptation for the use for which it was designed. 

Sir K. Murohison expreesad theintareat that he felt in the theory which had 
been ao well worked out by Dr. Rowan in the paper which had been just read. 
He would suggest the qncetion. whether the freedom of the town of Birmingham 
from cholera arose in any degree from the use, in the manufaotuie of iron, of 
similar substances to that upon which Dr. Kowan had experimented ! During the 
meeting of the British Ansociation at Birminitbam, that subject had been started, 
sod it had bean thought by various persons that the exemption of tbe town from 
cholera might be due to a chemical process going on in the sewers, in coDscquence 
of the mixture of Mwage matter with the refuse of the iron maDuraoturers. 

Dr. Rowan replied that the decompositioo of sulphuratted hydrogen might 
take place in the sewers, as suggested by Sir Roderick's question , 

Dr. Lingen remarked that the exemption of this county was the meet remark- 
able, from the fact that the cholera had never begun within it. If it had begun, 
and had then stopped, it might have seamed that the oeesation was oonnected 
with chemical action in the soil, as now suggoeted ; but the dilBonlty was in the 
lact that the cholera bad not begun. 

Mr. Edmunds observed that, having lived for some years in Birmingham, be 
felt moch interested in the allusion mads to it by Sir R. MurohisoD. It appeared 
to him, however, that there were sevenl local circumstances which might with 
advantage be taken into account, in seeking for the canse of Birmingham's 
tmiDunity from the cholera. One of theee was the great cleanliness of the town, 
compared with other towns, both large and small. Filth was generally held tobe 
a prediepoeing cause of cholera. This statement was not inconsistent with tbe 
eziaWnoe of another circumstance which he would name ; the fact that the sewage 
of Birmingham was exceedingly defective at the time of each of the two gi«at 
vintations oC cholera. Within the last five years large suDts bad been eipended 
in effecting a system of sevorage upon a scale not unworthy of comparison with 
tbe Cloaca Maxima of Rome ; but before that timethesewerage was very defective. 
This evil, however, was lees felt in Birmingham than it bad been elsewhere, in 
consequence of the town being situated on a very absorbent stratum, the New 
Red Sandstone, and the surface being Unken up into many sandhills. 

Sir R. Murohison thought there was also another reason, beaidsB the nature of 
the soil and subsoil, why Birmingham, as well as Herefordshire, and other districts 
sod places, bad escaped the diolera. Elevation above the sea Is a circumstance 
which ought always to be taken in account, although it bad been quite overlooked 
by tbe Frees. All elevated placen have escaped tbe cholera. There had not been 
■ rm rr in Switaerland ; and in this country, although we have scarcely anything 
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like elevfttion, ;et Uie highest puts bad also esoaped. Then had been no o«aes 
of cholera in the Highlands i alongalso wbatisoalledthe baokbone of England— 
at Buxton, for insUnoe, where he was sbqiing at the time of the Isat Timt of 
obolera— th«re waa not a oaae, while the lowni lying right and left of the ridge 
were being desolated br (hat disease. He believed that no place more than 600 
feet aboTS the sea level had been attaoked b; cholera ; and sbotild it reach this 
oountr7 again, he should feel quite safe at any place above that Umit. Man j parts 
of Herefordshire are much more than 600 feet above the sea. It seemed to him, 
too. that the cholera generally followed the oouree of great rivers ; now there 
were no great rivers near Birmingham. 

In the course of the conversation which ensued. Dr. Gilliland and other 
gentlemen remarked that a great part of Herefoidahire was watered by the Wye, 
but that its volorae was too small to entitle it to be ranked ss a "great river." 
while the ooonty was cut oR b; chains of hills from the valley of the much larger 
river Severn. The exemption of the county from cholera might be due to the 
combination of the geographical and the chemioal causes which had been 

The healths of the President and of the new membeni having been drunk 
and suitably aoknowledged, sevaraj papers were promised in future meetings. 
Among these we ma; mentioD a paper on Corpology, or the structure and 
arrangement of the fruit of plants, by Dr. Lingen. to whose kindness throughout 
the day, in imparting information, the botanical members were greatly indebted. 
From so profound a systematic botanist, on so important a branch of the science as 
that now sdected, sn interesting paper may be anticipated. 

About 7 p-m. the party broke up, highly gratified and instructed by the 
prooeedings of the day. 

The next meeting was fixed to be held at Aymestrey, in the north-western 
part of the county, in September next, when it is hoped Mr. Striddand and 
others ol the distinguished honorary members of the Club will be [weaent. 

The Hon. Seorelary, Mr. Soobie, having since visited the Woolhope Valley 
with Mr. Otl«, found the graptolitcs previously alluded to in abundance in a 
newly opened quarry on the southern slope of Backbury Hill, a few hundred yards 
to the east of Adam's rocks ; tiie formation is a calcvreo-argillaceous finely com- 
pacted deposit of Lower Ludlow shale, ooutaining the eiuviie of trilobilfls, and 
the oharaateristia tastaoea of the period. They are of the species Grsptolithus 
Ludensis, a xoophyte allied to Pinnatula, or Sea-pen. The eiistenceof this fossil 
in the Silurian rocks of Woolhope is another interesting fact in the geology of 
Herefwdshire, brought to light by means of the Woolhope Club. 
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HEREFORD HORTICULTURAL 800IETT. 

OLOaiKfl BBOW FOB THK SEAaON (SIPT. 11, 1SB3). 

The last Exhibition of plonta. flowers, fruit, &nd vegetablea, for tha Bsoond 
aeaeoti uf this flonnBhin); and useful Society, was held reeterdny (Friday). At this 
late period of the Buminec, of onurse, the maiii portion of every such eifaibition 
oonaistB of dahlisB and greenhouse pUats. To the former, the weather of late haa 
been by no means favourable ; hut before we enter into details on this point, we 
may with advantage call attention to a department of the Show, which was to a 
great degree independent uf the weather. It will be remembered that in addition 
to the Society's prizes for collections of wild flowera— to which we have so often 
with pleasnre called attention, as calcolated to beneHt society by extending our 
knowledge of the natural productions of this county, many of Khich are medicinally 
valuaUo, while it affords to the young a pleasant and instructive pursuit— prizes 
were also offered b; Dr. Bull for the best collection of dried specimens of Here' 
fcvdahire plants. These prizes oould of ooune only be adjudged at the close of 
the aeason ; and thus, one of the most pleasing and useful of the claaaes of objects 
for exhibition graced the final show. There were four Herbariums sent in for 
competition, but the; were each very extensive, the plants numbering nearly 360 
in the largest, and little short of 300 in the smallest. Considering that it was the 
first year of competition, this was a highly encouraging focL It was also pleasant 
to find that the plants were, with very few exceptions, correctly named ; whilein 
all instances they were pressed and prepared with great core and neatness. One 
of these herbariums, bearing the motto " Garde I'honneur " (sent by Miss Riley, 
of Penoraig Court, to whom an extra prize was awarded), although botonically 
deficient in arrangement and nomenclature, was nevertheless deserving of very 
hi|[h praise for the exquisite taste with which it was executed. Ths flowers in 
the other herbarinms were affixed to separate sheets of paper, in the usual mode, 
which is much more convenient than any other, since each plant is prasentnd dia- 
tinotly to the eye in all its parts, and its characteristics ore more cosily apprehended 
by the mind — the main object of such collections. In this instance, however, the 
tasteful predominatod over the useful ; the flowers were artistically grouped in 
wreaths, bouquets, letters, Ac, upon large, square cardboards, in the sequence of 
ibe moDtha, forming picturee well adapted for framing. The names of the plants. 
botanical and ordinary, with the locality in which they were gathered, were 
appended to the edges ; while the apeoimens were all numbered, and the Linntean 
daises and orders to which the; belong, enumerated at the head of eadl card. 
Xbe great defeats of this collection, as we have hinted, were the crowding of the 
plants, which renderwi it difficult even for botanical eyee to distinguish anyone; 
and the fact that the specimens did not include the roots and stems, which are 
often the characteristic parts of plants. As the flowers in this Herbarium were 
uranged acooiding to the months, a list may be useful to the young botanist. 

(Here followed a list of the flowen for the months of April, May, June, July. 
Augnat, and September, which it is unnecessary te reproduce here). 
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Tfaa otber Herbariunu were goC up wicb mmarkable care and skill ; two of 
them were, in fact, quite models of neatness, nut a leaf being diaarranited, irbile 
the hues of the flowera, usually BO evaneeoent, were beautifully preaerred. The 
pliuits were entire in all caaaa where tbat was practicable i and, where the siie 
forbade it, portions of the root, Bt«m, and foliage were presented with the 

Altogether, tbe collections Bent in agreeably surprised the judges, to whom 
they were submitted, and on the whole are exceedinglf oreditable to the industry 
and care, and, in some inatsuces, to the botanical knowledge of those who have 
formed them. The largest and most carefully arranged bore the motto, " Nature 
is (be book of God, before thee set," [Tbe Rev. James F. Crauch, Pembridge 
Rectory). It gained the first prize ; the full size of the speoimens, about 365 — 
their careful pressing— ganersUy correct naming — and scientiGc arrangement — 
being considered to bring it nearest to the standard desired. The collection forms 
an extremely interesting and valuable reoord of the plants of that part of our 

The coUectioD which giuned the second prize, bore tbe motto "Tyro" (Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, jun., Mansell Gamage). It contained about Z98 specimens, or 
rather sheets. This, in no decree, yields to the preceding one, in careful selection 
and drying of the specimens ; but the sheets were of smnller size, and henco the 
specimens in many instances oould not be so oomplete, and many of them were 
sentstill green ; this cdlection is, however, a model of neatness and oare, and 
leaves little (o be desired in style of pressing the specimens, while the errors of 
name were remarkably few. It ii also a moat intereatii^ addition to oar know- 
ledge of our little explored oounty. 

Next in value came the collection inscribed "Spero neliont"; very fair as to 
number and careful sele>;tion of specimens, and exceedingly creditaUe to one 

whose attention has only been so lately directed to the subjeot. 

A very handsomely mounted collection bore the motto, " Collegisse juvat " ; 
but though many of the specimens were of full size and carefully pressed, (here 
was great irr^ularity in this respect, and the nomenclature was not what oould 
have been deorad. Many plants, too, were sent wholly unnamed. 

The prizes awarded in this department consisted of a gold and silver pencil- 
case, manufactured by tbe celebrated London house of Mordan ft Co., of very 
rich yet chaste design and workmanship. The extra prize given was an elegant 
small gold pencil-case, with ring to be attached to a chain. 

The jndge for the flowers of the divisions I. and II. was Mr. Oeorge Qlenny, 
the celebrated florist ; and the judge for the fruit and vegetables of the same 
divisions wus Mr. Eidd, gardener t» D. Feploe Peploe, Esq., of Gamstone. 

The judges for thedivision III, were the Rev. J, Dudley, of Saniealleld, and 
Mr. Thomas, of Belmont. 
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The specibl prizes given b; Dr. Bull, for the beet Herbarium of Herafordahire 
wild flowers, ooUeoted and dried bj the competitor within tbajear — iBtprixe^ 
k gold pencil case, the coUectioa marked with the motto, " Nature is the book of 
God before thee set," Rev. James F. Crouch, Fembridge Bectory ; 2nd, a diver 
pencil oaae, the colleolion marked with the motto, " Tjjo," Mr. Thomas BUshill, 
M«DBeU Gamage ; an «itm prize of a smiill gold pencil esse was also awarded 
for the elegance and taste displayed in the arrangement of the plants. Miss Riley, 
Pencraig Court, near Ross. 
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AYMEaTREY. 
Tfae luat meeting of the seaaoD of thU useful Booiety wss held an Tuesday last, 
at Mortinier'B Oroes Inn, the object of the members being to explore the geology 
and botany of the neiRhboariiigdUtrictB. which faiu given name to a very important 
formation of theSiluriansystem, tlie Aymestrey limestone. The morning, althouffh 
wet and ttormy at an early hour, gradaitlly cleared up, and the da; was very fine 
for the season, the high equinoctial S.W. winds having oarried oS the msaees of 
rain-cloud whioh gathered so ominously in the morning. The membeis met at 
breakfast at 9 ii.in., at the Mortimer's Oroes Inn, those who had oome from 
Hereford having greatly enjoyed the ride of fifteen miles through the charming 
Boenery of that diatriot. The chair was filled by Mr. R. M. Lingwood, the 
President of the Club, and there were also present the Rev. T. T. Lewis, Rev. 
J. F. Crouch. Dr. Bull, Dr. Kowbd. Meean. Ballard. Blaahlll, Cam, Otte, 
W. H. Purchas, Thompson, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Soobie, F.O.S. 

Loid GiSord and the Rev. A. Kent, Minor Canon of Glouoeeter Cathedral, 
who had been proposed at last meeting, were elected members. 

The Hon. Secretary rend tetters, r^retting inabilil; to attend, from die 
Ven. Archdeacon Lane Freer, J. Lee Warner. Esq., tiie Bev. W. S. Sjmouds, 
Dr. Davis, of Tenbury, and Sir R. L Murchison. The letter of 3ir Roderick, 
which was dated "Bangor, September 30th, 1662." oonCained the following 



"I have only just got your letter, and much regret that I cannot be at 
Aymeetrey, having been kept so long in Ireland. Offer my kind regardstoall the 
Silurians, and assure them that my heart is with them." 

The letter of Dr. Davis endoeed a list of ferns (with their habitats) found in 
the neighbourhood of Booklelon by Mr. George Miller, as follows:— Pteris 
aqnilina, P. crispa, Folypodiumvulgare, P. Dryoptwia, P. Pbegopteris, Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum, A. Ruta murnria, A. Trichomanee, and A. viride ; Aspidium 
aculeatum, A. dilatatum, A. Filix faemina, A. Filiz mas, and A. lobatum ; 
Scholopendrium vulgare, and S. Ceterach, Blechnum boreale ; Ounuoda Lunaria ; 
and OphioglosBum vulgatnm. The classifioation is that of Sowerb;, except in 
the case of Asplenium viride, whioh is taken from Newman. 

After the transaction of the routine huuneaa, the party started upon the 
pedestrian part of the excursioii. 
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Tbe gadogista, under tbefttdegwdanoe of the Bev. T. T. Lewis, whohu for 
BMO]' ;e*ra been knowo u & diitingniahed Mid suaoteeful iDveotigiitor of the 
Silurian Tooks, nude tbeiiwa;firat to (be nurtb-fieldquarry, >n axoellenC example 
of the DowQton aaodstana The oharacteriatio lingulb, with variaus BUperficisl 
luarkiiigs. iDdkative of early vegetation, were here noticed. From this apot they 
retraced (heir steps to Mortimer's Cross, and visited the Ctoes quarry, where the 
Upper Ludlow rock is worked. Thenoe they shaped (heir course to the quarries 
near Laoton, and afterwarda entered the groundiS of Croft Castle. Id tbeee 
grounda, some noble oak trees {Quercua aeesiliflora) attracted all eyes, their great 
magnitude leaving the "Druidical"oakaat Bromfield, and other oelebraled trees, 
for behind. The trunk of one was found to measure, including some eicreacences. 
not lees than 37 feet, and that of another 24^ feet in oircumferanoe. Passing on 
to Croft qnairy, the party there examined the Upper Ludlow rock. A beautiful 
wooded dell formed in the aide of the lofty hill of Croft Ambury, excited much 
both of admiration and adeotiSo interest This dell seemed to have originated 
in a crack in the Upper Ludloir aurfooe rook, which by the action of water was 
gradually denuded so as to bring to view the A ymeatrey rock beneath, leaving 
preoiiatons cliffs, considerable in height This lovely ravine is intereatiug to the 
touristonaocount of the extensive and striking landscape visible from its upper 
extremity, the view embraciDg a great part of middle and southern Herefordshire, 
with the noble old tower of Leominster Church in the middle distance. We 
described this view at length several years ago, when noticing the picnio of the 
Herefordshire Literary and Antiquarian Society on this spot, '" their exourdon 
to Wigmore, Croft Ambury, &D. 

Creasing tbe ravine, the geologists traversed the Oaken Copse on their way 
to a quarry, which presents a prominent and beautiful example of the outcrop of 
the Aymestrey rook. The rock dipe at an angle of 37 degrees, underneath tbe 
trpper Ludlow, and in the direction of the Old Bed. From this spot ibey went 
along the ridge to the Camp of the British monarch, Ambroaius, whose namc^ in 
tbe corrupted form " Ambrey," it still bears. The view from this spot is one of 
unequalled grandeur and beauty, while to the geologist its prominent points are 
highly suggestive. To the northward, passing over the ancient Uke of Wigmore, 
long sinoe converted into fertile meadows, the eye reaobea in the extreme distance 
Idongmynd hill — aaid by some geologisia to be formed of tbe oldest sedimentary 
mcka in tbe world ; next, Stiperstones, a huge mass, once Caradoc Sandstone, but 
by the protrusion of igneous matter, converted into quart! ; the broad summit of 
the Brown Clee^ and the lofty peak of Titteratone, capped with columnar basalt ; 
while in the far east are visible the New Red Sandstone Hills of Worcesterahire, 
and in the Bouth.eaHt, the Syenitic Malvems, and the long line of Oolite called 
the Cotteewolds. To the south, the eye rangea over the broad vales of Hereford- 
ahire, broken by hills of Old Red. and possoa off to the Carboniferous district of 
South Wales. Westward a sea of hills presents itself, vast billows of Old Red 
SBudstane^ among which the dimly aeen Breeorkshire Vana (ban or von, higbK the 
WAll-Iike HattenJ and ita oostinuatioiK northward, Radnor Poreat, the Wimble, 
^mi otber inmametable awnmila meet the eye. After spending some time in 
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admiriiig tbia vtat panorsnu, tha ftitj detoendad the hill, p* Being over the 
A;iiieetrej rock to the Lower Ludlow, 

At A;mestt«ytbejvisicedB quarry, in the bMUtifoUy Uidoutgioundiof Mr. 
Lewis, which woa iotcreeting, as preaenting a fine escarpment of took, peihapa 
100 feet high, quite btbd and wall like. The rock is bo jointed that, as it is worked 
it preeerves thia eveaneas of vuctical surfaoe. From the quany Mc. Lewia 
condDOted the members into hia reaidenoe, where he threw open for their 
inspection a ccdleotion of foaaila, the fruits of many years imreful investigation 
of Silurian and other rocks, and certainly one of the finest oollectioDS in the 
kingdom. The betaniate of the part; bad a very delightful ramble, although 
nothing was mat with which had not been previoual; detected in the county, with 
the exception of Lyoopodium clavatum, of which one of the members met with a 
very smalt portion. Polypodium Dryopteris, and also Scroidiularia Ehrhardti, 
was SMttered in its previously known station of Aymeettey, and notwithstanding 
the late season of the year 300 apecies or more were aaoertained to be natives of 
the district visited, though many plants which may have been eipeoted to ooour, 
proved absent. 

■e seen in the woods of Croft 



The oompony then returned to Mortimer's Cross Inn, where they carried ont 
the spirit of the poetic resolution, — 

" I am resolved ; 

The mind shall banquet, though the body starve," 
in a manner much more satisfactory than a literal fulBIment could possibly have 
been. The mind having " banqueted." the body was treated with equal justice. 
After partaking oE an excellent dinner, on the oloth being removed, the Chairman 
gave the uaual loyal toasts. He then proposed, in complimentary terms, the 
health of the Rev. T. T. Lewis, thanking him, not only for hia kindness in acting 
as their guide Co so many interesting and inatructive apota in the day, but also for 
the bountiful supply of fruit which he had sent for the deoaert (applause). 

The Rev. Mr. Lewis returned thank«, in a neat and auitable manner, tor the 
oompliment paid to him. He remarked that, although thuy had had a long ramble 
that day, tliey bad only done half their work. They ought to complete it by 
visiting the other side of the anticlinal. He would suggest that next year they 
should hold one of their meetings at Leintwardine in the morning ; ti>st they 
should start from that place after breakfast, and after examinii^ the Wenlock 
formation, make tbeir wa]' down to the northern limit of to-day's excursion ; and 
meet in the evening at Mortimer's Cross to dinner, as on the present occaaiou 
{applause). He went on to remark upon the importance of meteorological observa- 
tions. He con^dered such to be quite within the objects of the Club, and was 
glad to observe that ■ Meteorological Table was published weekly in the Hereford 
Timt*. He was sure that if any member would undertake to record observations, 
the Meteorotogioal Society of London would furnish the necessary instruments. 
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Mr. Sootne said the tnblee in the Hereford Timti were funuahed by Dr. 
BowM), one of the membera preaent, who be believed acted upon the prituriple 
carried out for man? ye&is by the Ute Captain Penderf^rass, whoee averagee for 
the last thirty yews, and inatronieDtB, had been bonded over some time ago to Dr. 

Dr. Rowan aaid that, although he possessed duplicatee of Capt. Fendergrtiss' 
recorded obeervationa, and continued to register according to the regulationa of 
the Greenwich Observatory, be did not possess Capt. Fendergrass' instruments, 
althongh those he used had been approved of b; the Captain. 



BEPOBT OF THB WHITOHURGH FIELD MEETING, HELD 
20th JULY, 1862. 

In describing the geological phenomena which came under observation at our 
First Field Meeting, I took occasion to remark that, in proceeding from the base 
of the Old Red Sandstone to the Silurian formaljonB of the Woolbope valley of 
elevation, we receded from a period of vertebrate to one of invertebrate marine 
life- At that early epoch of the world's physical history, " mighty ocean " seema 
to have held abnoet undisputed dominion. Tracee of dry land are but dimly 
perceptible ; and the Terrutrial Flora, which to'day gladdens the face of 
nature, la; undeveloped in the womb of time. Our researches at Whitchurch, 
on the other band, lad us progressively forward from the upper strata of the Old 
Red Sandstone to a formation crowded with evidenoe of vegetation infinitely 
mDt« profuse and luxuriant than can be found to have existed during the human 
epoch. The weather was highly favourable, and the attendanoe of members good. 
We were^ moreover, gratified by the presence of three honorary members. Sir 
Roderick Murchiaon, H. E. Strickland, Esq., and tbe Rev. Peter S. Brodie, 
geotlemen of the higheat distinction in the scientific world, to whom we are 
indebted for much valuable geological informatiOD moet oourteonaly oommunicated 
during the oonrse of the day. 

Before entering upon the details of our visit to tbe Coal Measures of the 
Forest of Dean, it may not be out of place to offer a few remarks upon the sand' 
stonea, marls, clays, and camstones, or impure limeslones, intervening between 
the Silurian and Ovboniferous formations, geologically known as tbe Old Red, or 
Devonian system. In tbe clays and marls at the series, organic remains are 
extremely scarce ; and it is therefore a matter of difficulty, except by observing 
the order of super-position, to determine their relative agea. 

Tfaiadifficulty is greatly increased by the dislocations and local upheavals to 
which tbe area of our oaunty baa been subjected ; but, iu tbe sandstones and 
comBtones of some localities, remains of fishes of tbe placoid and ganoid orders 
■fe readily discovered, and have enabled geologists to divide the system into 
three groopa, in conformity with a similar anangement adopted in Scotland imd 
other parte of the world. Eatdi group is characterised by peculiar organisms : of 
tbeoOi without entering into minute detail, the Dipterus distinguished tbe Lower, 
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or tileetone fonn&tion, snd woa first bmoiibt to liRbt by Sir B. MDrohiaoii. 
This itmt » g&ooid fish of » l;pe to which we find no livrnff siuJogae ; intenuUy 
cartibgiDOUS, it wns defended extemalJj by finely enunelled oeaeouB plslca uid 
■calee, the akull and jnws being u n&ked and poUsbed M its teeth. 

The Middle, or ComBtona, formntion in ohamcterised by the CephalMpia. also 
B cartilagiDOue fish, covered eiternolly with Hti«Dg plates of bone, having an 
enormous creecent-Rhaped cephulia shield with a oompArativel; small body, ]ointed 
so like the lobster that, when first discovered, itwasBupposed to be a Crustacean; 
its Temaina are found in the neighbourhood of Hereford associated with the spines 
oritjaol the dorsal fins of theOnohus, a plaooid allied to the shark. 

The HoloptychiuB, a aauroid, or reptile fish, marks the Conglomerate or 
Upper Division of the system. This creature most have been of greot magnitude, 
for its tbiok enamelled scalee ate as Urge as oyster shells, and its teetb rival those 
of the crooodile. 

Although fossils are the safest gnidee to the identification of the sedimentary 
rocks, still the geologist does not slways find that sytiobninous formations yield 
similar oi^canisms. There is a striking dissimilarity in this respect between the 
Old Red formations of Scotland and Devonshire. In the former, shells are entirely 
absent, and the remains of fishes abtmdant ; while, in Devonahire, the oonverae 
is the case. 

It would, therefore, have been impossible confidently to refer strata so 
oppositely characterised to the same system, had not Sir Koderiok Mnrohison, 
and M. de Vemeuil, in their memorable researches in Russia, found there fishes 
similar to those of Sootland and Herefordshire associated with the mollusoa and 
corals of Devonshire, proving inoantestibly their oo-eiistenoe, and that they con- 
stituted together the fauna of one great Devonian ocean. Thus was oonfinned the 
aoouraoy of the clajsifioation previously adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Lonsdale, 
founded on the assumption that the Devonshire fossilapreeented a obsraoter 
btermediate between thoee of the Carboniferous aad Silurian systems. 

Fishes of extinct genera were, until lately, the highest types of the animal 
kingdom met with in the Devonian strata ; but Dr. Mantell. in the quarterly 
journal of the Qeologicol Society, has described a fossil reptile discovered last 
year in the Old Rod sandstone of Morayshire, which he his named the Telorpeton 
Eiginensis ; and also soma fossil ova, supposed to be batrachian. These, wiUi a 
few footprints and scatteied traoea of vegetation, resolved, in some inatancee^ into 
coal, appear to be the only indications of terrestrial life hitherto met with in thia 

At length, the era of the Old Red Sandstone passed away, and upon its upper- 
most formation, the Conglomerate, were depoeited the richly fcsailiferouii strata 
of Uie Carboniferous Limestone, a purely marine deposit, averaging some hundred 
feet in thickness, and containing the remaina of fishes, shells, enarinitea, and 
ooiala. Overlying the limestone^ we find a coarse quortzose sandstone passing 
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into » conglomerate staled, from its eoonoinioiuefalneee, MiUilone-Grit, in which, 
with muiiie orguiio remains, drifted land plants are oommon, and on which 
repone the Coal MeiBures. 

Starting from Whitchnrch, which, aa I have said, is situate upon the superior 
Old Ked Sandatone ayatem, our party proceeded to the escarpmenta of the 
Oarbonif erona ot Mountain Limeetoneqnarriedontheoli^ofDoward Hill. Here 
Bome timo was agreeably spent in the collection of fossils ; after whioh, we crossed 
the Wye to the luiuriantly wooded range known aa the Coldwell rooka, and from 
thence aaoended to the far-famed 3ymonda Vat. 

The eztenaive view from this lofty promontory ia ao well known, aa to reqnire 
only a passing allumoD ; hut gaolof{ically, as described by Sir Roderick Murohison, 
it excited more than common interest. Standing on the limeetone ridge, which 
fooma the edge of the coal baain of the Forest of Dean, the author of the Silurian 
system pointed out the various formations as seen fronn that commanding eleva- 
tion. To the north the eye ranged over a wide extent of Old Bed Sandstone^ 
bounded in the distance by the Syenitic peaksand Silurian upcasts of the Malvems 
— to the south stretched the Mitlatono-Qrit and Coal Fieldeof the Forestof Dean, 
embittciiig the entire series of FaJaeoioia Strata which lie within the province of 
the Woolhope Clnb. 

Gaiing over the widely diversified scene, our attention waa natumlly directed 
to the consideration of the physical changes the country hod undergone, more 
espeoially to those produced by denudation. Mr. Strickland's observations on 
the subject were highly Inatructive ; he remarked that every drop of rain has, in 
aeeking its level, a degrading intluenoe, and carries with it, however minute the 
quantity, a aupply of materials towards some new formation. The sea under- 
mines and enoloacbeB upon our coasts— rivers furrow out their channels, canying 
with them, and depositing elsewhere, thesediment with which the; are charged — 
such hydraulic forces are not confined to the present time, but have been in opera- 
tion from the remotest agw, and we have but to make allowance for long periods 
of Bubmergence to acoount for the diaappeoiance of the vast masses of strata 
which have been swept away from the area before us. 

In a practical addreas delivered by the Rev. W. S. Symonda. he particularly 
urged the necessity of cultivating habits of observation even in smalt matters, for 
in the economy of nature nothing is unimportant, and it not unfrequently happens 
that objects of apparent insignificance prove valuable aids in determining scientific 
(acts. The rev. gentleman's remarks were eiempliSed by observations made 
daring the course of the day. 

In one instance, a vertical fissure in the Old Red Oonglomerat« on the slope 
of the proiaaatOTy of Symond's Yat was observed to contain a stalagmite formed 
by the percolation of water charged with carbonate of lime. 

The remarkable occurrence of a calcarBOus stalagmite in a flasura of aOiceons 
congloinerate was eicplained by Mr. Strickland as being due to the carboniferous 
Umestotie, which had once extended over the conglomeiate, but hnd since. been 
i«iDoved by denudation. The conslitufnts of this conghmnate rIfo tear 
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testimony to the value oF Mr. Symonda' renurtcs. It is made up of water-wom 
pebbles, vein qoartz, jasper, ic, whioh were embedded in the sediment of & 
turbid ooe«i, and it is a aabject foe enquiry wbenoe those rounded pebbtee were 
derived. Like the stsUfnnite just spoken of, tbe ailioeaus veins, of which the 
pebblea ue the remaining frafcmenta, were evidently formed in fissures and 
orevicea of sedimentary rooka. but of a, still more ancient Bystero. whioh had been 
broken np ere ita conatituenta were washed into the Devonian aeaa. Uany of the 
pebbles were obeerved to have portions of the anoient rock atill adheriDg to them. 

Under the guidanoe of Mr. Strickland, a number of the party prooeeded 
Bouthwards from Symond's Yat U> the ooal-pita at Christchurch. On their way 
thither he pointed out the outcrop of Millstone' Grit wbioh forma the inner edge 
of theCoal basin. The struoture and organisms of this formation lead to the con- 
clusion that it waa depoaited in a ahallowing sea in the vicinity of land, and that 
it subsequently reoeivedadepositof muddy sediment destined to become the soil, 
whence should spring up a vegetation far surpassing in luxuriance that of the 
moat favoured tropical spots of the present day. GSeologists are, however, not 
agreed a.9 to the precise circumstancea under which the vast aooumulation <^ 
vt^[etable matter took place to produce the phenomena of (he Coal Measures. 
The most prevalent opinion cannot be better explained than in the words of 
9ir Charles Lyell :— 

"Thebeds tbroughout, with the exception of the ooal itself, appear to have 
been formed in water of moderate depth, during a alow, but perhaps intermittent 
depression of the ground, in a region to which rivers were bringing a never-foiling 
supply of muddy sediment and aond. The same area was sometimes covered 
with vast forests, such as are seen in the deltas of great rivers in warm oUmates, 
which are liable to be submergtid beneath fresh or salt water should the ground 
sink verticallj a few feet." 

This pulsation of the earth's crust, if I may be allowed the expresnon. appears 
to have been in periodical opn^tlon. and continued at intervals during the deposi- 
tion of the Coal Measures. We accordingly find an alternation of many aeams of 
cool, sandstone, and ahale, attaining in ^outh Wales the extraordinary thicknes 
of 12,000 feet. In this field, which appeora to be entirely of fresh water origin, 
thenumberofooal seams is about 100. each accompanied by its under clay. That 
the Coal fields are the rentainaof a vegetation which, after flourishing on the spot, 
passed into the condition of a peat-moss, and then became submerged, ia rendered 
probable by the fact that the underolays contun the roots of atigmoria occupying 
the original spots on which they grew. Stems of trees, still retaining their upright 
position, are familiar to all miners, under the name of "ooal pipes." 

"These coal pipes," again to quote Sir Charles Lyell, " are muoh dreaded by 
minera, for almost every year in the Bristol, Newcastle, and other Coal fields, they 
ore the cause of fatal oocidents. Eaoh cylindrical cost of a tree, formed of solid 
sandstone, and increasing gradually m site towards the base, and being without 
branches, has ita whole weight thrown downwards, and receives no support from 
the coating of friable coal, which haa replaced the bark. As soon. ther«fai«, as 
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tbe oohMiOD of thii mtenul U>yeir is ovaicome, the bMvy column falls raddenly 
in s perpendicoUr or oblique diraoHon from tbe rooC of tbe gtUlerj wheiiM oo&l 
hse been extmoted, wonndii^ or killing tbe workmen who Btond below. It is 
■brange to reflect bow many thousands of tbese trees fell originally in tbeir native 
toeemtA, in obedience to tbe laws of gravity j and how tbe few which oontinued to 
BtHid erect, obeying after mTriada of ages, the same foros, are cast down to 
immolate their baman victims." 

With respeot to tbe fauna of the period, no air-breathing creatures, with the 
exoeptioii of a few insects, bad been disoovered until the year 18M. Bones and 
footprintaof reptiles have, however, since that time been met with in eererat parts 
of the ntnld. Beds of fresh water ahella alternate with marine strata, oontaining 
fishes associated with orusCaoeans and mollusQS ; but the most remarkable feature 
of the period is its flont. composed chieSf of nryptogamic plants of gigantic size, 
differing speoifically from living tjrpes ; and it ia further remarkable that in tbe 
most widely separated ports of the world, where cool has been disoovered, such 
aa AnstnJiA and Amerioa, a striking uniformity of Rcnera is found to have pre- 
vailed. Oyoadera and Ooniferte, but no true exogens. and only a few endogenous 
(dants, referred to p^ms, have jiet been met with ; huge stems and leaves of 
ferns, eqaisetuma, or borae-tails, and lyoopodiums Or olub-mosses, are, howev», 
fonnd in great profusion, rivalling in point of size tbe forest treee of modem times. 
Specimens of these, such as sigiUario. calaniites, lepidodendra, io., were collected 
ftom the Cool shales at Christohuroh by oar party. A comparison of the flora of 
tbe Coal measures with plants of living speoies, establishes tbe remarkable fact in 
natural history that, aa wa find in the animal, so it is in tbe vegetable kingdom, 
majiy intermediate links in the organic series have been Icat. 

It is believed by geologists, and sapported by (he evidence of botanists and 
diemists, that this superabundant vegetation was nortured by a worm and moist 
atmoef^era, charged with an excess of carbonic acid gas. Such a condition of 
things would have been highly favonrable to v^ietable, though not to animal life. 
oDooonting satiafaotorily for the paucity of air-breathing animals already alluded to 
■a being oharocteristic of the period. Through the absorption of oarbon thus going 
Corrord in the vegetable kingdom, tbe atmosphere was undergoing a chemical 
prooeas of preparation by which the earth became a fit habitation for that superior 
close of animals which were afterwards to appear. 

If we regard this vast depository of carbon, with its associated iron-stones, in 
relation to the social and intellectual advancement of the human race, we cannot 
f»il to recognise the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, and the perfect design 
vnrjtrben evinced in all His wondrous works. 

Having remained for some time at the Coal pita, our part; retraced their steps 
to Whitohnrdt, devoting the time to botanical observations, and receiving from 
Dr- Idi^en much valuable information as t» the structure and propertieB of the 
l^aatacoUeoted. On our re-ossembbng at the inn, a dioioe selection of Silurian 
fcnls, chiefly trilobites, in excellent preeervatioa, was exhibited by Mr. Richard 
JobnaOD, of Hereford. Some fragments of deer's boras, and the bone of an oi. 
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found at the depth of 90 feet, in the rilt depocdt which forrrw the loiithsiii buik 
of the Wye, at Herefonl, in dig^ng > fonndabion for the Rtulw&; Bridge now in 
progreBH, wore also laid upon the table. Petrifaction not having taken {dacc^ and 
their polished surfaoes indioating that the; still contain a oonsidarable amount of 
gelatine, these mammalian relioa moat be of oomparatiTsl; reoent date, probabi; 
of the human epoch. 

Mr. Otte exhibited apecimena of graptolites from a newly opened qnarr; et 
Baobbory Hill, in the Woolhope district, where the exnvio of that loophyte had 
never been pieviouBlr obearved. Having sinoe visited the spot, I found (hem as 
described t^ Ur. Otte in great abundanoe. The; are of the species GraptolithuB 
ludenaia, and are embedded in a finely compacted oalaai«o-argillaceous depoeit of 
Lover Ludlow ehale, containing the remaina of trilobites and the cbaracteiiatia 
teatacea of the period. 

The day having thus been moat agreeably spent, our Whitchurch Meeting 
broke up at 7 o'clock p.m.. the Membeie expreaaing a hope to meet and enjoy an 
equally pleasant ramUe over the geologically-famed rocka of Aymestrey. 

PotUmHpL—My attention baa juat been directed to a paper read by ProteeBor 
K Forbes at the recent meeting of the British Association at Belfaat, upon some 
remarkable fossils quite new to geologists, discovered lal^ near Kilkenny, in 
yellow sandstone of the Devonian epoch. T^ey conaiat of the remaina of ferns, 
lepidodendra, Ac, acoompanied by fish, remaina of Old Red types, and traces of 
ornstoces. As no foeeil plants of the kind had ever previously been deteot«d in 
British strata of such high antiquity, I allude to this interesting fact. They indi- 
cate the proximity of land, and were probably mnbedded under estuary conditiona. 

In tbia county I have frequently found amall apherioal organisma, or cat- 
bonaceooa pellicles, which, under the microsoopc, reveal strnoture of a peoDliar 
kind, and which, without venturing too confident an Opinion, I think will prove 
upon closer inspection, to be seeds or pericarps of land fdants. 

In company with Mr. Strickland, I lately found them abundant in Clomstones 
used for repairing the roads near Monmouth Cap, associated with other oar- 
bonoeeoua markings, and with the remains of the Cephalaspis. We ate informed 
that these Corastones were quarried near LlanGhangel. 

I have also met with stmilar pelliclee in Che Silurian rocks whoe sea-weeds, 
especially fnooids (which constitute the earliest forma of vegetation on our planet) 
have alone hitherto been fonnd to represent the vegetable kingdom. 

The spedmena on the table are from the Ludlow Gih-bed of Ha^ey Park 
quarry, where the ripple marks seem to tndioate a beach. The fish-bed is mixed 
up with a thin layer of vegetable matter, ooaverted into ooaL I have observed 
pelliolee of the same age at Frior'a Frome, and I team from Mr. Strickland that 
he has disoovered thmn in the very same stratum at Qamage FonL 

In the hope tha^ by following up these researches in other parts of tfaft 
omintry, additional light nay be thrown on the subject through the collection at 
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fnrtlMr aridenoe m to the yet queatioiuble existeiwe at a temetritJ flon b tbe 
Siliiriiut agw, I bring thesa facts befora the notioe of the Olnb. 

The report ma much applauded, and the healtb of the Hon. Seoielaiy wu 
tlwn drank, with tbanki for his eioellent report, and mitabl; aoknowledgad. 

Mr. Fnrcbas proceeded to read aa inatnictive eeasy on the geograph; of 
plants. This was followed by an intereeting paper by Dr. Rowan. Thanks 
were iituuiimously voted to Mr. Furohas for bia valuable paper. Dr. Bull handed 
in for the use of the members a oarefully comptted list of plants found in this 
cxNinty, arranged on tbe natural eyBtem. and named acoording to the London 
Oatalc^ne, as far aa apeoimens of them wore included in the Herbariums sent in 
tor oompetitiou at the last show of the Hereford Horticultural Society. This list 
is calonlated to be of great use to the young botanist ; and it might be with 
advantage printed by the Olub in a separate form. 

Thaoke having bean unanimously voted to the President for his conduct in 
thaohur, the party broke up between 7 and 8 p.m. 

OoTOBB 3in>, 1802. 



Id oor report of the Aymestray Field Meeting last week, we omitted to 
mention Ute vote of thanks passed to the High SberiS of the Connty, W. T. Eevill 
Daries, Esq., of Oreft Oastle, tor his polite attention in throwing bis grounds open 
ta the Olnb. 

It is a matter for gratulation that the several proprietors in whose looalitiee 
the Clnb has held its meetings during tbe seesou, have, with an enlightoied spirit, 
highly eaooniaging to the votaries of soieQae, offered every facility to the Members 
for tbe inoaecatioti of their puranits. 

With a willing readinees, proving his appreciation of the study of Nature, and 
at a ooDsiderable expense and inoonvenience, Mr. Robert Biddolph Phillips, of 
Lcmgworth, lately caused a quarry, which had been partially filled up, to be re- 
opened for a party of geologists. Members of the Olub. who were anxious to 
investigate a remarkable protrusion in Silurian roo ks, disoovered an his estate at 
HaglerPark. 

BOTAinOAL GEOaRAPHT. 

Bl W. H. PUBCHAB. 

Theaoienoeof Botanical Geography is one of oomparativety recent origin. 
nM great and striking ohangea in the aapeot of vegetation as we ascend from the 
pl^imi to the snmmitB of lofty mountains, as we pass from the equator to the 
pc4ea^ m from one oontinent to another, had long attraoted the wondering notioe 
of bsvelleiB and botsnitts; but it was reserved for men still living~-foremoet 
amoDgst whom stands the illustrious Humboldt — to arrange facts and develop the 
lawn of die idienomena which constitate the baeds of this philosophioal department 
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If we consider the existing dietributioo o[ planta apan the earth's surfnoe. vs 
find that two cluseBoE phenomena present themoelvee to our notice; one whioh 
evinces a cloee dependenoe upon the distribution of heat and other elements of 
climate, and in simply the result of the peculiarities of oonstitution in the varioua 
Hpeciea, whioh, as the; cease to meet with (heir climatal requirements, become 
earlier ot later arreated in their progress towards the equator or the poles ; the 
other, clearly independent of phyucal cansaa, and remaining as a residuum of 
unexplained facts after the influenoe of beat, moisture, and other elements of 
climate, have been fully taken into account, and for the explanation of which we 
must look beyond any causes at present in operation; for examplft when 
we eKSinine the lists of plants which grow spontaneously in different oountries, we 
find that, tbongh (beae ooantries may be cloeely alike in phyiuoal condition, the 
specias, and even natural familiee which inhabit them, are more different in pro- 
portion as these oountries are widely removed fram each other. Thus the v^eta- 
tion of Europe has a tolerably uniform character; but, if we pass over to America, 
we find that a very small proportion of British plants jrrow wild there ; and, if we 
extend our g'lance to Australia, we meet with but one or two European species, 
the flora being wholly unlike that of the northern hemisphere, and made up in 
great part of natural families which have no Bnropean representativee 
(Qoodeniads, Epacrids, Stylidooe). That the abaenoe of the requisite phjisicol 
conditions is not the cause of this, we have abtrndant proof in the fact that so 
many of our British plants have readily eetablished themselves when once intro- 
dnoed to America ; and convenely, that American species have been thoroughly 
natnraliaed in Britain and other parts of Europe. To explain these facts then, 
no other course is open but hypothesis ; but no hypothesis con be fully received 
until we have made certain that the facta on which it is based are not the results 
of phyrioal causes, unless also it is found to explain all the facts when thns 
sifted. 

These atriking differences in the floras (as they are termed) of distant refnons 
may, it has been found, be expressed on maps by marking down the regions of 
the world in which the various families have their greatest development. Thus 
in the tropics we have the region of palms and bananas, &o. ; and in temperate 
latitudes, the r^on of oaks and European dicotyledonous trees, with others, 
which I must not stay to mention. Now the hypothesia which the study of these 
phenomena has induoed botanical geographers most generally to adopt is that 
which snppoBes species or groups of species to have been created at different 
centres, from which, by their gradual spreading, they have, like so nuuy inter- 
secting circle?, populated the intervening regions, and produced the complex 
character of their existing floras. 

If we turn our attention to the vegetation of Great Britain, and compare it 
nilJi that of surrounding oountries, we find tiiat the great mass of speoies distri- 
buted through the lowlands are identical with those of what is termed the north 
German or Central European Flora ; that in the south weelem extremity of 
Englandthere is anaddition of species more peculiar Co Prance; while in theS.W. 
of Ireland, together with these, occur several which, on the continent of Europe, 
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are Beldam met with north of the Pyrenees ; and further, that the mooDtaiiu 
{mnA in the north of Soothmd the oompuatively low tracts DSur them) are 
cbanMrterised b; the pneeOM of ipedes vhich seem to have their metropolia ia 
the ScandinaTian peninBula, and on the higher summits of sonthern Enrape. 
Thna there ia hot one British apeolea not present on the Continent 

Beyond this brief general notice, it is not m; intention Co speak of the external 
relations of British plants. I wish rather to draw yoor attention to the peoulian- 
tiee of their natural r«lationi within the limits of our ialandA ; to show the light 
in wbioh the Herefordshire Flora— at least what we know of it — appears, when 
viewed in oonneotion with the whole British Flora ; and to point oat to those who 
may be willing to help in its complete elooidatiDli the rarioos kinds of information 
required, and the directions in which tbeir energies may he moat profitably 

The apedes oompoaing' the indigenous Bora of Grant Britain may be atndied 
— first, as to their areas of distribution ; secondly, as they ocoar In ascending or 
climatio Eones. With regard to the first mode of grouping them, Mr. Watson, 
who has ao long and laborionsly studied the geogr^hical relations of British 
pluita, diatingoishes what he tenna seven types of distribution, aoocading as the 
specieB evinoe a predilection for one or other part of the island. These are :— 

1. The Britiah type, consisting of generally distributed species, evincing no 
peculiar predilection for one part of Great Britain more than another. Some few, 
as Viola palnstris, extending from the sea-level on the south coast to near the 
Biunmits of the highest Scotch mountains ; othere having a more raatrioted range. 
This includes abont two-fifths of the whole number of Britiab plants. 

2- The Et^liab type, compriung plants which have their chief prevalence in 
England, particularly in (be more southern provinces, whence they gradually 
become rare in a northward direction. About one-fifth of the whole British flora 
rangea here. 

3. The Scottish type — the opposite of the English ; the plants referred to 
here having a northward tendency, and becoming rare toward the south. This 
imelDdea perhaps one-twentieth of the whole number of specica. 

4. The Highland type. It oonaista of plants limited to the higher monntaina 
and their immediate vicinity. About one-fifteenth of the entire number of British 
speciea come here. 

e. The Germanic type, so called from the species being meet abundant in 
thoae provinoee which are washed by the German Ocean, and shading off to the 
WGBtem aide of the Island. 

6. The Atlantic type ; plants of the Wast of England, some of which are 
abaolately restricted to Cornwall ; the others occurring very rarely, it at all, 
towards the east coast. 

7. A local or doubtful type ; species whose distribution is restricted to 
ain^ or few oountie^ occurring too rarely to be ranged with the British type, 
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and yet in too M»tter«d Mid irregular a mAimer to agree with either of the other 
typOB. 

It must not be Buppoead that the plants tboB grouped have exsotl; identical 
limits; different apeciee ahow the fenturee of the type to which the; belong in 
different degrees of intenaity ; while it is obviouB that these general tendencies 
towards one aide or other of the kingdom will be interfered with by the varying 
character of soil and situation ; uniform distribution within the known limits of 
their areas being prevented by some species growing only in water, bogs, or 
marshes, or requiring for their free growth and multiplication a cakiareous, sandy, 
or other special kind of soil. 

With regard to the second mode of grouping plants, aooordii^ to their 
latitudinal or olimatical range, it is obvious that the same change of climate which 
we meet with in ascending elevated summits in more southern parts will, if we 
proceed further north, be found repeated at a lower and still lower altitude, till, 
at a certain point, it will reach the sea level ; and if we connect oil the points from 
the summits of the hill on the one hand, to the ooast line on the other, which are 
characteriaed by the same climate, we obtain a series of zones, each of which 
presents marked differences of vegetation. Mr. Watson considers that six is the 
greatest number of such tones which can be satisfactorily distinguished, if reganl 
is had to the whole of Britain ; and these six range themselves into two principal 
groups, which be terms "regions." 

In uncultivated oountri^ such regions and zones can be readily noted by 
the means of the various trees, to whose growth opposing climate sets a limit. 
In England such a method would be impisctioable. The very obvious mark of 
the limit to which cultivation can be carried is therefore adopted to distinguish 
the boundary between these two regions ; and where, from other interfering 
causes, culture is absent, nature suppUes us with a second test in the common 
Brake fern (Pteria aquitina), rarely absent from such spots, and whose limit 
coincides very nearly with that of culdvatioa. The upper Eones, separated by this 
line of culture from the three lower ones, constitute the arctio region. Now, as 
it is evident that no part of our county lies within this upper— the arctic region^ 
I will not dwell upon the peculiarities of its several zones, hut pas at once to the 
distinguishing marks of those of the lower, or agrarian region. 

The diagram will show that the three zones of the orotio region are confined 
to the mountains, the latitude of the north of Scotland not being high enough to 
allow it to reach the ooast level. The higheet part o( the agrarian region, com- 
mencing on the coast line of the north of Scotland, and including, as we oome 
Bouthward, portions of the higher bills of England and Wales, is colled the 
" super agrarian zone" ; and. as we descend from the arctic r^on, is marked by 
the first appearance of the oak, the ash. hawthorn, and holly. 

Immediately below this lies the "mid agrarianzone"; oompoaing the ooast 
line and low grounds from the estuaries of the Clyde and Tay down to those of 
the Dee and Huoiber, and a narrow belt winding round the hills of Wales. Thia 
iMie is chiefly charaoterised by the upper limit ol the ocntmon maple, the dwarf 
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fuTxetniex IMDOS) And the black bryon;(T>muBcnniiiiaiii9),&c., falling within it. 
Here, I think, it is we 6rst approach the position of oar conntj'. The Hatteral 
bills, on ita western bonier, certainl; lie within this zone (if thef do not attain to 
the one above it); and posaibl; a narrow tract along their base mar also be 
incloded, as the proximity to a bill; district always influencea the oliniateand 
ves«tation of comparalivelj low tracts. The globe flower (Trollius Europeni) 
llustiatcs this ; it ia a plant which never, I believe, comes below this zone ; it 
oocors in some plenty about Cusop hill ; but it also descends to low ground aboat 
^tonnington [as Dr. Bull informs me) ; while it is absent from the east of the 
county. I am not sufficiently familiar with the Malvern range—the eastern 
boundary of Herefordshire— to be able to say whether they fall within this ione 
or not. But at equal altitudes it is possible that their climate would be higher 
thiui that of the Black Mountains, on account of their isolated position. In this 
place it is well to remark that the short distance to which cultivation can be carried 
up these bills is due, not to the deterioration of climate, but to more special 
CKuaes, such as the scantinees and infertility of the soil, and the conformation of 
groDud, ftc. 

The lowest, called the " infra-agrarian zone," embraoes all the oounCry south 
of the Dee and Humbsr, excepting the mountainous tracts of Wales and the 
higher bills and moors of the south and south-west of England, The plants 
mentioned as oommencingii the midagrarian zone beoome more frequent in this ; 
and one or two at« absolutely confined within ita limits ; Clematis Vitalba, the 
common Traveller's Joy. is one of these. It is in this zone that the greater part 
of Herefordshire lies ; and the Clematis occurs frequently in the hedges and 
woods of the southern part. The vegetation generally may also be considered 
very characteristic of this mno. 

Let us now see what kind of flora we might expect to meet with in Hereford- 
8bir«, when all its peculiarities are taken intu account. Situated in the south-weetem 
portiou of the kiugdom, our county seems most likely to produce chiefly plants of 
the British English and Atlantic, together with a small intermixture of the leas 
strict examples of the Soottiab and German types of distribution ; further, as it 
constitutes an undulating tract sloping from the hilly district of South Wales 
towards Che vale of the Severn, from which it is separated by the Malvern and 
Abberley ranges— rarely, moreover, rising intoemiueaces of considerable altitude, 
and exhibiting an almost unbroken series of rich pastures, arable lands, and dry 
woods, the most abundant species from the above-mentioned types will naturally 
be thoee least restricted to heathy and upland tracts, and whioh evince the 
greatest readiness to adapt themselves to the alterations produced in soils by 
culture. On the other hand. Che rarities of our county will consist of rock, heath, 
bofT, and mountain plants. Water plants are not likely to be found, becaose only 
a few speoiee find a congenial home ia the waters of Che Wye. on account of the 
rapidity of its shallower parts— its uncertain height, and violent floodings. These 
aoticipatjons will, I think, be borne out when Herefordshire botany ahaU have 
raoeived the attention which the interests of science render desirable. My re- 
marfas on the physical charaoter of the aaant; re'ate ohiefly to its southern half. 
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M th&t with which Tain almost eialnaivelyfMiuIiar. With the pUntoot this portion 
I am likewise best aoquaioted ; and .through the aaaiBtaiice of various botanical 
friarndB, my list of them now amoimts to nearly 700, 

The whole number ot speoies which I know on good authority to grow within 
the county limits is under TOO (693). And the natural ordeis moat fully repre- 
sented by gpeciee are Compoeitee, Gramineffi. Cyperacen, Rosaoaae, L^piminoera. 
Lamiacee, Sorophulariaoeffi, Crucif ene, Umbelliferffi, Caryophyllaoen. and Banun- 
oulaoen, mentioned in the order of their nnmbeis. 

The whole Sora of Britain, excluding all Cryptogamous plants, except the 
ferns and their allies, amounts to 1,400 or 1,600. It is impossible to name an exact 
number, because of the conflicting opinions on the limits of speoies; and the 
number of these growing in single oonnties usually amounts to from TOO to 900. 
Shropshire produces S76, or more ; Surrey about 800 ; and Hertfordshire 900, or 
nearly. Hence, making all allowanoee for unlike conditions of soil and 
(dtuation, it IB impassible not to believe that many Herefordshire species remain 
undetected ; and now that good batanista seem to rise up in uneipeoted quarters 
of the county, we hope that these lurkeis will shortly be drawn from their oon- 
oealinent. To those who may be willing to help in working out a local Flora, I 
shall be glad, by private correepondenoe, to oommunicate matters of detail, whii^ 
it would be tedious to dwell on after taking up so mnch of your time. Permit 
me, however, to mention some of the general heads of inquiry. 

Fiist, lists of species. The exact mode ol inquiry at which we should aim 
requires not merely a general list for the oounty, but for smaller tracts of oounti?. 
Such districts should include about 60 square miles, I am engaged in dividing 
Herefordshire into such a series as seems most suitable ; and I shall be exceedingly 
glad of help in those which lie in the northern half of the county. 

Besides an exact catalogue ot every plant oecurring in each of these disHiots, 
with special localities for the rarer ones, it will be of great value to note carefully 
the times of flowering—oommencement, greatest perfection, and duration — in the 
various species ; nlso any reasons for concluding plants lo have been introduced 
by the agency of man. And, in connection with this point, it is often of great 
service to learn the date at which woods were planted. The character of the 
timber, for example, the relative frequenoy of the two or three kinds of Britiih 
oak, and their eoonomical value, would also form an interestii^ subject of 
enquiry. 

Secondly, a correct series of meteorological observations taken in diflereat 
parts of the oounty, particularly towards the N.E. uid S.W. points. But, to 
render these comparable amongst themselves and with otheis, it is needful that 
they should be taken with properly adjusted instrumenla, and according to the 
form recommended by the Meteorological Society. 

Thirdly, the reUtion of speoies to the vaiions soils. In this direction it is 
that the investigations of small tracts of country — whether counties or smaller 
diviaons— is most likely to subserve the interests of geographical botany. The 
qneetion is as yet ill undeistood, and, moreover, much too wide to enter on here. 
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I will, hove*w, Just aiy tbat thn« are two prinoipsi opinions upon it ; one whidi 
nMiotains the choice of one soil rather than another by a pUnt to be due to its 
chemical oonstitution ; the other tracing the choioe to Its mechanical and hjrgro- 
metrical qualities. Though of so great importanoe to be known, the chemical 
qualities of soils fall without the range of ordinary obeervation. We must wait 
for their inveetigation till poeeesaed of soma oompel«nt help. But I think that 
any pains-taking observing botanist may do much towards tracing the influence 
of their mechanical and hygrometricol properties upon plants. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that a commencement should be made by noting the various kinds 
of Boil in a district, not resting in the old dirision into Bands, clays, and loams, 
but first dividing them aooording to the degree of disintegration of the rock 
whose detritus mainly oonatitutea them. This may be partial, as in the case of 
aaoda and gravels, or complete, as in clays, loams, tc. They should then be 
studied with regard to their hygrometrio properties— as to their relative degree of 
retentioD, tiansmiaaioa, and evaporation of moisture. And when their peculiari. 
ties have tbus been noted, the relative abuodanoe oE species not oominon to all 
•oila most be carefully observed, selectii^ for this purpose plants which are 
tolerably oonspicnons, and at the same time, such sa are likely to be present, if 
the soil is suitable. Or a shorter process way, if this is too comploi, produoe very 
Tslnable rceolle. Soah might oonsist in observing what species are not present on 
»U Boila, and then asoartaining what qualities are possassed in common by those 
■mis which do prodnce them. 

Fourthly, Altitudinal range of species. On account of the physical character 
of OUT county, this is not a fertile branch of eoquiry ; yet it is desirable to note 
" the highest and lowest places at which spedesoccur, whether in absolute height, 
in oomparison with the appearance or ceesation of other species, or in relation lo 
the parts of particular mountains, as at the base, middle, or summit." And 
lastly, "any other information of an historical, economical, and philoeopbical 
lutnre tending to illustrate the Flora of Herefordshire, or the science of botany, 
cannot fail to be of much value." 

THE DESTRUCTION OF FERN AND GOKSE BY THE APPLICATION 
OP FRESH LIME, tq. 

By Db. a. Rowan. 

At the Ayme«ti«7 Meeting of the Woolhope Club, Dr. Rowan, of Hereford, 
i«nd the interesting paper on this subject, which we subjoin ;— 

Being a few months back at an agricultural meeting in the adjoining county 
of Radnor, I was interrogated as to the cause of various phenomena occurring in 
that lo^fity. Fads were brought forward of which I had no previous knowledge, 
and which required investigation before a correct reply oould be given. One 
qnestion asked was, why does the application of lime to fretdi broken up land 
destroy fern and gorse, it being aaoertaiDed Chat the application of guano produces 
an opposite result I I requested that specimens of thosa plants should be fur- 
nished to me, together with a portion of the soil, as well as of the lime used in 
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the diatriDt, eipeoting that b; itivestig;«tiiig thoM Bpaounens, I might be *l)le to 
put the qowtion to tUktara m n proper manner, and raoeive a oorreot reply. In 
thia I waa not disappointed. 

Hftving weighed a given portion of the gcHrBe, and fern, I burned oS the 
orgftnised elements, and having weighed the residue of each, I found that the fern 
left of ashes per 100 parts, 8"^ and the gone 0*0. The fern contaiiied 7 per oent. 
of ailic^ the remdinder being carbonate of lime and nugneuA, with traces of 
peroxide of inm and alkaline chlorides. Thegorse oont&ined S per oent. of ashes, 
and wu composed of peroxide of iron, carbonste of lime, and magnesia, a little 
silica, and a traoe of the alkalioe chlorides ; the iron was in greater abundanoa 
than in any other plant I have eiamined, though I believe it was not neceeaary to 
the health; development of this plant. The analysis of the soil showed that it 
contained besidse a great deal of HOlubie silica, an unusual proportion of organic 
acids, such as humic acid, arising from the decay of a large proportion of vege- 
table matter in tbe soil. 

The analysis of the lime showed that it was similar to lime generally found 
in this district. I had here a plain and satiafaotory solatioa of the proUem ; first 
it was evident that aiUoa was the chief inorganic food of the fern, and it abounded 
in the soil, and from the qaantity of carbon compared with the inorganic elements 
in the gorse, it was dear that besides the portion of. carbon supplied by ^ 
atmosphere, this phtnt must take a large proportion from tbe soil, and tbe soil 
was rich in carbon, in a state of tranaition into oarbonic acid. Now if the lime 
paBB«eaed tbe property of precipitating in an insoluble state the indispensable food 
of these plants, the cause of their destruction was at once plain. By direct 
experiment I found that lime had the property of precipitating soluble silic* in 
an insoluble form, and of hastening the progress of the decomposition of 
carbonaceous matter, in order to form carbonic acid, for which the lime had a 
great affinity, and by this means the time was oonverted into the insoluble 
carbonate, thus locking up for a time the food uF these plants, and producing their 
decay, and, remaining inert in the soil until it was rendered HOluble by a double 
doee of oarbonic acid, it would descend into the subsoil and render a freeh supply 
of lime again neceeaary. Guano would not prodnoe this effect, for its value being 
dependent upon the amount of volatile and fixed alkaliee, as well at the phoe- 
pbatee, it would not convert the oarbonic acid or silica into their insoluble 
modiftoations, or oombinations, but would have a teikdency to dissolve a greater 
portion of the silei, and set free a larger portion of carbonic acid. I have stated 
that the quantity nf lion I found in tbe aahee of the gone was no proof that 
iron was a neoesstuy ingredient to the food of gorse ; I would rather oonaider 
that it wa« oorried into the circulation of this plant as an adventitious circum- 
stance, being rendered soluble by the oarbonic acid in abundance in the soil, and 
the fixation of the carbon and liberation of the oxygen left tbe iron insoluble 
in the tissues of the plant; in this way can we account for a greater portion of 
lime or magnesia existing in some plants in one locality tban another. 

The qnestion was proposed with a view also to ascertain whether or not niim 
other aubstanoe oould supply tbe place of lime at less ooet, and after repeated 
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ox rerimeDtB I found tfa&t ola; posFCHtd the same property, thangh in a limited 
degree, and I reconunended that, if it oonld be obtnlnad at a che«p nt«, it would 
fonn a valuable aaoliary to the nae of lime, »iid by inorensing the retentive and 
&beorbent properties of ^e soil, would render them mach more productive. 

I will now mention one or two other little lubjecle of investigation. I waa 
famiabed by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Scobie with one or two apecimens of a 
substance found imbedded in a rock of Old Red Sandstone, at the Elms Quanr, 
netir Hereford. I prodnoe a Bpeoimen of it— it puzzled those gent1emE:n to know 
what it was. I found, on tuiolfsis, that it oontainud no oi^nic matter, and, 
wben heated gently to a taint red, underwent no change ; anbrnitted to an intense 
heat before the blow-pipe, it merely became whiter in oolour, and partially lost 
its lustrous appearance. I did not estimate it quantitatively (not having time), 
but I found it to contain peroxide of iron, alumina, lime, magnesia, and siUoa, 
with a trace of potash. From its aualyais, as well as its e^tlemal appearance, I 



On refvring to some ohemical works which I possess I found a vary accurate 
description of this suhatanoe given. It states there ore two kinds ; however, I 
ivill only mention the one nearly resembling' the specimen. " In oolour, white, 
greenish, or grayish ; soft and soapy to the touch ; much more tender and brittle 
thai) mica ; does not effervesce with acids, and is soluble therein with difficulty, 
and oonsists of ainmina, magnesia, silica, and aometimes lime and potash. It is 
sometimes used as crayon, as an ingredient in rouge, importing a saf tneea to the 
skin, and ia frequently used to give a fleshy tint to alabaster images." 

I have been furnished with a specimen of coaly looking matter by Mr. 
Scobie, which I have eiamined. It oontained, as near as possible, 60 per cenL 
of carbon, the residue is iron and sand, aod from the extenml portion, having the, 
combined iron simply as an oxide (Fe O) sod the internal portion as peroxide 
(Fei Oi) I was led to believe that it was formed by the ^gregation of car- 
bonaoeous particles, ordeoayed vegetation round a nuoleua of peroxide of iron, 
and that the carbonaceous matter, in a state of decomposition, reduced the peroxide 
to a state of suboxide by the abstraction of oxygen for the formation of carbonic 
maid, and this would account for the difference of colours between the external 
aad internal portiona of the apecimen. These are but little matters, but I have 
thought fit to bring them before you in the hopes that the aooumulation of little 
fMtts would t«nd to the eluoidation of others of greater importance. 
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FiBBT FuLp Mnrmta, Tdhdat, Jdnx Tib, 1803. 



EA3TN0R CASTLE. 

MEETING OF THE WOOLHOPE, COTTESWOLD, AND MALVERN 
NATURALISTS' FIELD CLUBS. 

The Brat afcgregkte Meetiag of the Taembere of the three Cluba, fonned bo 
inveetigate the botany, geology, omitbolog?, and loology of Herefordshire, uid 
of the aeighbouring couniiee of Gloaceater and Woroester, waa, bj the kind 
permisBion of the Right Hon, Earl Somars, held in bi» Lordship's beautiful 
demeene of Eostnot, at the southem oitiemity of the Malvern range of hills, on 
Tuesday (7th June). 

The continuooB rain of the previoas day — so aooeptable to the thiisty soil and 
languishing vegetation — had oleared the sky, and freehened up the entire faos of 
nature. Under a brilliant sunshine, the ohanning unduUtions of the soenery, 
the delioioua hues and varied outline of the maraoa of foliage, the sweet soft green 
of the meadows, and the silvery glitter of the streams and pools, throughout the 
whole of the beautiFul diatriot lying between this City and the Molvems, wen 
fully brought out. Although there was sooroely a breath of air in the early port 
of the day. the previous rain had given a {deosont ooolnesa tu the air, and it was 
not until about noon that the fieroeneea of the sun's rays began to be oppressive. 

Unluckily, the philosophers were at that time engaged in toiling up the steep 
sides of " the Ragged Stone," and therefore they hod full opportunity of testing 
in their own persons the effect of Holar heat in the resolntion of the human body 
int^i itji constituent elements. This conlliot between oalorlo and scientific devo- 
tion, however, ended triumphantly for the latter : the members gallantly 
weathered all the perils of the ascent, for which they afterwards duly awarded 
themselves by fulfilling the description of the poet, 

■• And greatly daring dined." 

The meeting was altogether a most brilliant and suooessfnl one, the company 
numbering nearly sixty of the membera of the three Clubs ; and the addresses, 
delivered on the hills and at the dinner, being admirably lucid and instructive. 

The idea of the gathering, which originated at the Whitchurch Meeting of 
the Woolhope Club last year, as reported in our account of that meeting, WM 
heartily token up by the Cotteewold and Malvern naturalists ; and we trust that 
the meeting of Tuesday lost will prove to be but the oommenoement of a long 
series of eimilM delightful and useful meetings. 
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THE WOOLHOPE CLUB. 
Oar Herafoidahire Clnb being the hoets, xid the mxae of exploration being 
within the Umita of ont oonntr, we oommenoe with their proceedings. A p^rty 
of the membera asBembled at 6 o-in. *t the Green Dragon Hotel, whence they 
were oonveyed in a brake to the Somen Amu, Eastnor. On their wk; between 
Xjedbury and the Utter pUoa, tbe aoag of that delidoos warbler, the nightingale, 
wae hewd freqaently. On reaching the Somen Arms, the membera breakfasted, 
and then prooeeded to transact their badness. The choir was filled hy the K«v. 
T. T. Iiewia, the President, who, in opening Che proceedings, mode a very feeling 
alludoD to the great loss which the Club had sustained by the sudden and 
lamented death of their late Hon. Secretary, M. J. Scobie, Esq., whose talent, 
business habits, peraeveranoe, and Integrity had procured for him the esteem of all 
who knew him. To Mr. Soobie'a exertions t^ Clab was indebted, not only for 
its formation, but for the remarkable snooess which had hitherto attended its 
proceedings. He oould not trust himself to express his feelings at tia suddenness 
and oonfiicting nature of the calamity with which it had pleased Providence to 
visit the family of their deoeaaed friend; and would therefore pass from that 
tO(»c to express his gratiGcation at the prospect of the loss which the Club had 
■aataioed being likely to be made up, to a considerable extent, by a relative of 
thoir late lamented Hon. Seoretary, who had kindly consented to be nominated 



Dr. Boll, in moving a resolntioo of sympathy with Mrs. Soobie, and the other 
relatives of their lamented friend, remaiked that he fnll; concurred in all that 
had been said by their worthy President. The sudden death of their late Hon. 
Secretary, with whom he had had the happiness of an intimate acquaintance, 
bad affected him more than he oould express ; and he felt how great a loss the 
dob had Eostalned in the death of one, whose talent and energy had done k> 
much for it. In every relation o( life, their late Hon. Secretary was all that 
coold be desired : and he (Dr. Bull) had the graat«et poesible pleasure in submit, 
ting to the meeting a lesolution, by which the Club's sense of the great loss which 
it bad sustained by Mr. Soolne's deaOi, should be recorded upon its minutes. He 
then moved : — "That the Hemben of this Club, before proceeding to the election 
of a Secretary, record their sense of the very great loss they have sustained by 
the awfully sudden removal of Ur. Sooble ; and their united admiration of the 
solviety and integrity which marked his public and private character. And that 
a copy of this resolution be pi«eented to Mn. Soohie, with the expression of the 
deepest sympathy of the whole Society, in the lamentable loss with which it had 
fdeued Almighty Ood to visit her." 

Mr. Flavell Edmunds seconded the motion, remarking that, from an Intunate 
acqoaintanoe with their late esteemed Secretary, he could also fully concur In the 
espreeuons of eateem and regret which had been uttered by the President and 
Dr. BnlL Sinoe the formation of that Club, in particular, be had had abundant 
opportunity of seeing and admiring the excellenoiee of their deceased friend ; and 
oo death, out of the range of his own kiudred, had shocked and grieved him more 
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than tbftt of Mr. Scobis. In so apeaking, he felt tbat bo umplj uttered the 
■entiments of every member of the Club. The regret felt on the ocmaion 
of Mr. Soobie'a death was nmveisal throughout Hereford and ita ueitthbouT- 
hood, but pKTticuUrly waa the loss felt in that and the other scientiGo in- 
situtions in which their lamented friend was so active, so persevering, and so 
widely useful. He (the speaker) felt happy to have the o[qK>rtunity of thus 
expreaaiiig the sympathy of this Club with the bereaved ralatives. 

The readution was passed unammoualy. 

The Society then proceeded to elect an Hon. Secretary. It was moved, 
seconded, and unanimously agreed to that Mr. J. A. F. Suter, who has kindly 
dischai^ed the duties during the vacancy cnused by the death of Mr. Scobie, be 
requested to undertake the office. It wna remarked that the coincidence of tastes 
and habits between Mr. Suter and bis deceased relative, as well as the efficient 
manner in which Mr. Suter had performed the duties temporarily, pointed bim 
out as wall fitted to fill it permanently. Mr. Suter briefly acknowledged the 
compliment, adding that the melancholy ratlections which crowded upon him 
rendered it quite impossible for him to say more than that he thanked them for 
the kind enpreasions of sympathy which had been utiered. 

The meeting then balloted for new memfaera. Meesis. F. Whitfeld and K 
Morris, M.D., were elected. Two other gentlemen were proposed -, they will be 
balloted for at the next meeting, which is to be held at Leintwardioe on July SSth. 

A statement of the quantity of rain which has fallen during the last twelve 
years was handed in to the Secretary by Mr. B. Boddington, of Bircher Court. 
It had been printed at the private office of that gentleman. 



The following paper was read on 
THE OCCURRENCE OF OOLITIC REMAINS IN THE GRAVEL 
OF CRADLEY. HEREFORDSHIRE, 

BT THI BEV. W. B. STUONDS. 

The members of the Wootbope Club will remember the announcement b; tbe 
Rev. R. Hill, last summer, of his detection of linssio nnd oolitic remains in local 
gravel at Cradle;. This detritus occurs at intervals along the valleys west of 
the Malvern range, and my object in this present paper is to prove that the 
current which transported it came from the north or north-east, and furnishes a 
well-marked pioof of tbe setting in of a hack water or small strait from the 
Teme Valley, by way of Cradlej and Mathon ; also that the other valleys in the 
neighbourhood of Eastnor most have had a communication with this strait, as 
the superficial deposits in the Ketberton Volley, sa well as at Ockridge, have 
famished the same fossils. 

Having examined the Cradley deposits, in company with Messrs. Strickland 
and Grainger, and collected from them gryphna, Cerebratula, and other water- 
worn remains of tbe Lias, I proceeded to eiamine the next locality where gravel 
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occurs in the parish of MsthoD ; and although I saw no pita open. I succeeded in 
eBtabliahing the fact in ni7 own mind, b7 obaerratiooB on the aides of lanes, and 
ooUeoting Lias erratics that had been dug Dp by the cottagers. 

Now, the occatTSDoe of these remains at all on the western side of the 
Ualvems seemed to me bo Importniit, that I wrote to Sir R. Murchison, 
meatioQiDg the diicovery, and requesting the favour of bis opinion- In i«ply. 
Sir Rodericlc wrote as follows : — 

16, Belerave Square. June 3, IBRS. 

My Dear Sir, — I do not think that the ocourrenoe of Liaasic and Oolitic 
frogmenta and remains at Cradley would indicate clearly what I mean by the 
northern drift. 

The probability is that such materials come from the 3.W. It isdifficult 
now-a-daya to bring to the mind's eyo the country covered by the waters at the 
period of the Straits of Malvern ; but I see no great difficulty in imagining a 
WBBtem bay of the same Straits extending from Gloucester by Ledbury to 
Cradley — a back water. I am not very fond of reasoning too much on existing 
outlines ; but the facts you mention, and the form of the ground, might favour 
the view I should be disposed to adopt. 

In this way, eddies from the Straits of Malvern might certainly carry some 
true noribem drift to the localities in question, but the Lias and Oolite have 
probably travelled only from the banks of the Severn. Pray do not attach any 
TKlue to this surmise, and believe me, yonrs very truly, 

RODS- L MUBCHI30N. 

Wj observations have led me to form a contrary opinion. 

On the 8th of March I visited the gravel pits between Bastnor and Cbncher's 
Mill, which lie quite at the extremity of the Malvern range, and, after a careful 
■earcb for two hours, was nnable to iind any erratic of the Lias or Oolite. The 
Clincbar's Mill pita are nearly twenty feet in depth, and the beds are for the 
most part in regular layers. The lowest of all is very interesting, and for some 
time it is difficult to divest oneeulf of the idea that it is not a rough underbuilt 
wall ; it is entirely made up of large angular frsgmenta, in a half stratified mass, 
and oonsists of slabs of syenite, Caradoc sandstone, Ludlow and Wenlock rocks, 
and here and there a trace of greenstone and HoUybush sandstone. These 
fragniente have no appearance of being water worn. I found no trace of 
Camlman pebbles ; the beds are entirely made up of detritus from the neigh- 
bouring hills. Above these, several beds appear in succenion, and the higher we 
ascend theevidencesof attrition become more apparent ; but the fossils I collected 
were all local, and must have been washed out from the local rocks. It was only 
in the upper layer, not more than three feet below the alluvium, that I could End 
any trace of the northern drift. This was associated with fossils of the Silurian 
locks, and consisted of water-worn pebbles of the well-known Lickey quartz and 
other altet«d sandstones. In the same layer with the ronnded erratics laid before 
joa this day, I found remains of pUurotumaris, orthides, terebratula Wilsoni, 
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but no BJgns of the fossils of the Lias and Oolite we obtain at Cndte;, Uathon, 
and even aa far aa Netherton. The presence therefore of Cheae fossils with Iiickey 
qoartz pebbles in great atrandanoe at the southern eitl«mit; of the range of 
valleys, and their abseooe at the northern portion of the diatriot, has suggested 
to me the idea that the depositing Qunrents reall; set in fioni the north. Why 
should not the detritus of Clineher'a Mill coatain the LianJc and Oolitio remains 
equallf with the vale of Cndley! We know that, the Lias extending on the east 
of the Malvema, at least as far as the Berrow Hill, had a current set in b; way 
of Haffleid Camp and the south aide, we must have found the remains in the 
local deposita of that valley. 



The business having ooncluded, the members proceeded to visit the beautiful 
Church, restored by the late lamenteil Earl Someis, and the highly interesting 
gardens attached to Eastnor Castte, which bad been kindly thrown open to their 
examination by the present Earl. The beauty and taste dispUyed in the Churob, 
not less than the rarity and beauty of the plants in the greenbouses, Ac, elicited 
getJOral admiration. The gr«at number of immense MeTican aloes, which were 
ranged in a long line on one of the walks, was a most remarkable speatacle. 

THE MALVERN CLUB. 
The members of this newly-formed, bnt strong and vigorous. Club met about 
10.30 a.m. at the Vomers Anns. The President— the Rev. W. 3. Symonda, Rector 
of Pendock (who is also an active member of the Woolbope Club)— filled thecbair. 

THE COTTESWOLD CLUB 
arrived soon afterwards, under the leadership of B. Baker, Esq., their esteemed 

President. 

VISIT TO THE RAGGED STONE HILL. 

The three-fold gathering of naturalists now poured forth, in a series of little 
knots, along the load leading from their inn Co Howler's End Hill. Here they 
were joined by Mr. W. E. Strickland, Deputy -Raader in Geology at Oxford, who 
directed the making of a small eiperimenCal incision into the Blook Shale on that 
bill, with the view of exploring for impressions of the Asnphus ooudatus, a small 
trilobite. Some very good impressions of parts of the skeleton were found, but 
the time at the disposal of the members did not permit of any extended search. 

The members proceeded to the Ragged Stone Hill, commonly but incorrectly 
oaUed the Glouoestersbire Beacon, upon the steep and lofty summit of which 
they seated themselves for some time to admire the wondroua and magnifioent 
panorama preai-nled to them. Some perhaps amid their philosophy, touched by 
a spice of the martial entbusiasm of the day, and tb« remembranoes of the 
stirring times when 

" Twelve fair oounties saw Cb« bloie on Malvern's airy height," 
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mig-ht even be led to echo the celebrated eiclamation of George IV., in reference 
to the lovely district which bounded the weatarn horizon of their view ; — " By 
Jove, thin is a land worth Gghtii^ for." 

Passing over the ripple like ridges of Eastnor, and the white toweta of the 
castle, mirrored in the quiet lake, the eye rnngod over the wbole count; of Here- 
ford, with parts of Shropshire, Mon turnery ahire. Radnorshire, BrecoDshire, and 
MonmouthBhire. From the high table-land of Che Clee Hills on the north, to the 
BlorenKe and the 8cyry<ld-fawr on the south, and far west over the pretty town 
of Ledbury, nestled in foliage, the isolated hill of Shucknall, the blonded Bummits 
of Credenhilland Lad; Lift, to the lofty Radnor Forest, the two peaks of the 
Gadr, and the cone of the Fen-y-val, the beautiful land lay smiling in the summer 
sunlight. Turning eastward, the high rim of the Woolhope basin led the eye to 
the lofty enclosing range of Dean Forest, to May Hill with its diadem of trees, 
to Robin Hood's Hill, the " fair city " of Gloucester, the Cotteswolda, and the 
broad out-lying mass of Bredon Hill. The vale of the Severn, studded witli 
village spiree and towecs, as far north as Worcester, lay spread out like a map, 
while for in the dim distance, the Liokey Hills bounded the view with a 
cloud -like mass. 

To the eye of the geologist, the soene was suggestive almost beyond descrip- 
tion. At one sweep, the eye passed down a long vista of distinct creations ; the 
physical history of myriads of agee lay unrolled, as it were, before him. The 
grandeur of the conceptions thus suggeated, blended with the picturesque history 
of the scene, give to the view from Malvern an almost unique interest. It has, 
however, another and a hardly lees potent attraction to the geological student : 
Malvem is classic ground. By painful and long pursued investigation, here 
MurcbiHon gradoally mastered the mysteries of the Silurian system ; and half the 
interest of his colossal work rests upon discoveries made at the western hose of 
the Malvern ridge. After enjoying the view for a short time, the party were 
gratiGed by a very clear and beautifully delivered 

LECTURE BY MR. STRICKLAND 

on the geology of the scene presented (o their gaze. Mr. Strickland began by 
deecribing the nature of the range of hills upon which they were then assembled, 
remarking that it ia composed by a mass of syenite, a rock of igneous origin, 
which had been forced up from beneath at a very early period of geological 
hiitory, subsequent to the fomiatian of the strata deposited on its western side, 
but long anterior to the time when the eastern strata were formed. In the 
syenite, fragments of gneiss and mica schist are found, and the whole substance 
of the rock seems to be composed of fragments oE older rocks in a partially fused 
Etato. The sandstones, shales, and limestones, which lie obliquely against the 
syenite on its western side, do not seem to have been altered by contact with it, 
although in viu-ioua coses the edges are in close approximation, hence he inferred 
that the moss was forced upward after having cooled ; while the regular, almost 
borizontol, deposition of the rocks on the eastern side proves that the elevation 
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of the ridge ronst have taken place at a time when the oountiy on that side was 
below the level of the se^ by the wateis of whiob those rooks ware Bubaoqnently 
deposited. 

The tract of country to the westward, being composed of the Old Red Sand- 
stone and SiloriiiD Bocks, belot^ to and repreeenta the palieazoic or most ancient 
period of the existence of our earth ; while the strata eastward of the Malvems, 
belong to the mesozoic, or middle ages of geologic history. Looking westward, 
he pointed out the remarltable manner in wbiob the strata between the syenite 
and the Old Bed Sandstone of Herefordshire are arranged in rude concentric 
semicircles, having the hill on which they stood for their centre ; the shales, 
being softer, had been hollowed out by the action of water into valleys, while the 
harder materials, resisting that action, had been left as ridges. Curving round 
tbe immediate base of the hill is an undulating valley, the stratum in which is the 
Black Shale of Howler's Heath. Beyond this, at a distance of about one mite, 
runs a low ridge, terminatiag at the hill to their right, another of the summits oF 
the Malvems, called Holly-bush Hill. The substance of this ridge is a sandstone 
which Sir BodeHck Murchison hss named, from its termination, tbe HoUy-bush 
Sandstone. Beyond this is a, second valley formed of the Caradoc Sandstone (so 
called from Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, where it is also found), which also 
eitanda part oC the way up the neit ridge, of which (he Obelisk Hill is part. 
The next valley is oomposed of the Wenlock Shale, beyond which is the long hill 
called tbe Bidgeway, composed of Wenlock limestone. Westward of this are 
found the Lower Ludlow Shale, and then a Hdge composed of tbe Aymestrey 
Bock ; then the Upper Ludlow Shale, and then the Upper Ludluw Rocks. 
Next to these lies the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire, witb the isolated 
hill of Silurian rock, colled Sbucknaa 

The force exerted in the elevation of the Malvems baa left many evidences 
in the disturbance of the strata ; and the semicircular arrangenient shows that 
the centre of the disturbing force was in tbe Ringed Stone Hill. Far to tbe 
north may be observed the elevated range of the Glee Hills ooal-Geld. and to the 
south, the similarly elevated coal-Gelds of Dean Forest ; and it has been demon- 
strated almost as deariy as was possible in geology, that these two pntches formed 
the remaina of a vast coal-field, which witb the other strata of the Carboniferous 
system, ones covered the whole of Herefordshire. For a height of at least two 
miles and a half, these strata onoe stretched above the present surface of the 
district ; but it was afterwards submerged in the sea, and tbe combined action of 
tbe water and the atmos[diere broke down and swept off the whole of those strata. 
Prior to that event, the elevation of the district most have been about that of the 
Alpa, but with tbe exception of the Clee Hills and the For«at of Dean, the whole 
of the Carboniferous strata have been swept off into the depths of the Atlantic 
Ocean. After that denudation the surface was again raised above the level of tbe 
ocean, and the Malvern Hills formed a bold coast to the Straits of Malvern. The 
tremendous oonvulsion which thus raised the western side bos produced probably 
the most stupendous " line of fault " which is known to have occurred auywhero. 
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Tuminf; to the eastern side of this ancient sea-ooast, the lecturer pointed ont 
the broad vale of Severn, formed on the surface of the New Red Sandstone, and 
bounded to the eastvard hj the Blue Lias, a deposit of mud in tbe ffatera which 
once covered the district ; snd beyond it the high range of hills, vrith the outlying 
masses of Bredon Hill, Robin Hood's Hill, &□., oompoaed of the Ofdit«. From 
^at spot, no part of the Wiltshire Hills was discernible ; bnt, after paaaing tbe 
Oolite, they would oome neit npon the Oretooeoos system, or ohalk ; and after 
that upon the Tertiary system, until they reached the London olay. and the 
formations which contain remains of animals and vegetablee most nearly resemb- 
ling tboae of tbe present syBtom. The lecturer closed, amid applause, a most 
interesting address, of which this is a mere summary, by referring his hearers for 
details to the great work of Sir R. Murchison, ' ' The Silurian System. " 



The saaembUge then proceeded, nnder the gnidanoe of Mr. Strickland, to 
visit quarries on the HoUy-bush sandstone, the Caradoo sandstone, the Wenlock 
limoetone, Ac, and at each place, the energetic tapping of several soorea of 
hammers must have considerably startled those celebrated personages, Che genii 
locomm, unless indeed they bad taken a mid-day nap in some of the few wooded 
dingles which were not visited by the enthusiastic philosopheia. In the Caradoo 
sandstone, at the base of the Obelisk Hill, specimens of Area Eastnorii, Lingulo, 
Fucoids, and other charaoteristic fossils were found by some of the party. At a 
qnsnj of Wenlock limestone, several remarkaUy fine oorate, madrepores, &o., 
were found, and carried oS in triumph by members of the varioos Clubs, to graoa 
the moseums of Worcester, and the private collections of the eiplorers. After 
croasing the Ridgeway, tbe geological section of tbe party made their way to the 
Inn, to await, with appetites sharpened by tbe pure air and eager explorations of 
the morning, the arrival of their botanical confreres, and of the dinner so niaoh 
needed by both. 

Dnring the interval, a collection of beautifal specimens of the principal 
fosBLls of the Silurian rocks was exhibited by the Rev. W. S. Symunds. 

THE BOTANICAL SECTION, 
under the gnidance of Ur. Edwin Lees. F.L.E, of Worcester, took the same 
route as the geologists, until they reached tbe Ramed Stone HiU. From that 
point they made their way into the many beautiful rocky and wooded dingles 
lyin^ between it and the Ridgeway. On their way they gathered, in Holly-bush 
gnlly, some rare lichens, carioes, and ferns, among which wai« Jungermanniie, 
Carez strigoea, ka. ; on the hill, the singular Adder's-tongue fern, Ophioglcesum 
Tulgatnm ; and in other parts of their rambles, Trifolimn striatum, Qeranium 
columbinom, Aqnilegia vulgaris, Moenchia etecta. Ranunculus parvifloms, Lepidi- 
niD I>niba. Arenaria rubra, Vicia angustifolia. Professor Buckman, of Cirenoester 
College, remarked that, so far from this last named plant being, as was commonly 
■apposed, a distinct spedes from Vicia sativa, he is now laising good agrionltnntl 
vetches from this supposed different spedes. In the woods of tbe Ridgeway 
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Hill, the portj found a oluster oS not less thtin (even very fine specImeDa of the 
Broom-rape, Orobenche major; and in tbe Park, the leaser Burnet (S&nguisorba). 
At a diatanoe of about 300 yards N. from tbe Lodge, they found one of the oak 
trees upon wbiob the miatletoe grows, of which only three (we believe) are known 
in England. Tbis plant grown in no lees tlum six places upon tbe tree, and a, 
Bingnlar effect is produced by the miatletoe atone being *live in the apper 
branches, those parts of ^e tree beii^ quite withered. 

Tbe Rev. J. H. Thompaon, of St. Nioholaa, Woroester, brought to the 
meeting for inspection some very interesting specimens oE rare British plants 
which he ia cultivating in his garden. Amongst them wete Carex montona, 
Geranium sylvnticum, Impatiens NoU-me.tangere, Poterium muricaCum, &c. Dr. 
Ball, of Hereford, brought specimens of Bird's-nest Orchis (Neottia nidus-avis), 
Ac. giither«d near this City. 

THE DINNER 

w»a a plentiful one, served up in a creditable manner. The chair was taken by 
Mr. B. Baker, President of the Cotteswold Club, and the vice-chair by the Rev. 
T. T. Lewis, Fresident of the Woolhope Club. Among tbe company were Mr- 
Strickland, Rev. B. Bradie, Professor Buokman, Dr. Wright, Mr. Lees, Rev. 
W, S. Symonds, Rev. G. Dnvies, Vicar of Tewkesbury, Rev. E. Holmes, 
Eldersfield, Mr. T. Lea Warner. Capt. Quia?, Mr. Hewett Wheatley of Hereford, 
Dr. Bull, Rev. J. U. Thompson, Rev. R. Hill, Mr. W. H. Furoboa, the Hon. 
Secretaries of tbe Clubs, &c. 

The healths of the Queen, Prince Albert, and the rest of tbe Royal Family 
having been drunk, the health oF the Chairman was neit given, followed by 
those of the Vice-chairman, and the Rev. W. Symonds, as tbe Presidents of the 
two junior Clubs. In reply to the last-mentioned toast, tbe Rev. W. S. Symonds 
delivered an excellent address on the practical value of geologic studies. 

The health of "Sir R. Murchinson and the Honorary Members" was 
responded to by Mr. Strickland, who explained that Sir Roderick's abecnoe was 
due to the singular coincidence that on that very day, aud at that very time, be 
was eng^ed at the Oxford Commemoration, receiving the deserved honour of the 
decree of D. C.L. (applause). After alluding to the interesting fact of the Meeting of 
theClube oD tbe ground rendered classic togeologistsby Sir Roderick's work on the 
Silurian system, which would hand down bis name to posterity, Mr. Strickland 
remarked that, if Sir Roderick was the father of that syttem, the R«v. T. T. 
Lewis, by bis previous extensive and valuable reauarclies. was justly entitled to 
be called tbe grandfather of the system (laughter and applause). 

In returning thanks tot the toast of " the President of tbe Woolhope Club," 
the Rev. T. T. Lewis neatly acknowledged tbe compliment paid him, and 
expressed a hope that these united meetings would recur annually. 
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Mr. Lsea proneeded to read & paper on " The FlaiitB that more partioulurly 
flourish OD Silurian limestone."* The Rev. G. Dftvies, of Tewkesbury, then read 
so elaborate p&p^ on " The migrations of the house-nuirtiii, swift, and Band- 
martin." He argued that their migration was not governed by the weather, but 
by the iiutinct which led them to seek a, oauntry in which a auffioiency of their 
insect food could be found, at the time of year when it is no longer to be obtained 
in Kngland. He combated very effectively the notion thut some awallowB pool 
the winter in a state of torpidity In this oountry. 

The next paper rood was by Mr. Wbeatley. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Wheatley for his excellent paper, with & request 
that he will permit the Club to publish it in axtenso. A vote of thanks to the 
Cluirnuui closed the prooeedingn about half-psat nine p.m., and the company 
■faortly afterwards separated. 

ADDRESS BY THE REV. W. S. 3YM0NDS. 

To the gentlemen of the Cotteawold Club, who would reoall the great general 
apathy that formerly existed in the publia mind reapeoting natural history, the 
EastnoT Meeting must poeaeas a particular intercet, and ■ peculiar value and 
signification. The sister cod nties of Hereford and Worcester hod other institn- 
tiooB and societies well adapted to carry out the ends propoaed ; but as a Society 
^Dgagod in the personal investigation of natural science, sa a society formed for 
(he Bake of the personal observations of the rocks of Che mountain, the birds of 
the air, the plants of the field, snd the habits and wonders of the insect world, 
the Cotteswold gentlemen had, until lately, stood alone, and they would therefore 
thoroDgfaly af^reciate the fotmation of the Woolhope and Malvern Societies, 
which were established on the same system, and were oonduotad on the same 



Until lately the study of natural history had soaroely been reoognised in 
England aa a publio study ; and I was sura that many of the (reutlemen present 
would agree with me, when 1 said that we most of us hod closed our educational 
career without once having bad our attention directed to those subjects, which 
are, after all, the most intellectual as well aa the mc 



The system of training is chiefly confined to the ctasaics and mathematics, 
and the oonaequence was, we went forth to our different spheres of duty as 
ignmant of the great volume of nature, or, in other words, the book of Qod'a 
worka, as if the world wera made up of no other articles than the Latin, and no 
other particles than the Greek ; not that I would for one moment wish to 
depreciate the value of Che classical and mathematical literature— it is the one- 
sided system that is to be lamented, and the absurdity of confining the syatem of 
education, and the acquisition of University honours, to those subjeots atone. 
■■ Xbis paper, revised by the Aulhor with additional matter, is I 



q, pubtLshed (856- 
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These prejudices are passing Rwny ; Bnd although there is amongat a certain 
nloas of gocietj, unacquainted with the facta of scienoe. some popular fear leet 
certain branches of natural history Bul>jeota should t«nd to scepticsm, thoee 
prejudices are also disappearing as men begin to grapple with auhjecls that at 
first are, of necessity, visionary and dim. It is not an cosy thing to throw over- 
board the lessons of childhood and the instructiomt of youth ; yet most of ua, 
when we entered upon the study of those high subjects, hod to onnfeas that much 
that we had hitherto learned was false. Aad in the communication of scientifio 
knowledge, and lending an impetus to the study of the natural sciences, I said I 
believed that the formation of such societies would hare a benelicial effect in 
every county in which they were established ; aod in endeavouring to advance 
these subjects we should remember by whom we hod ouraelves been taught. 

The honorary members, Murchison, Sedgwick, Strickland and others, bad 
been, by their writings, beacon lights to us, and we should endeavour to make 
them so to othere ; for moat of us had learned by experience that there is a 
philosophy that is false, as well as a philosophy that is true — that there is a 
philosophy that elevates, and another that misleads, just ss well aa that there is 
a system of reasoning that perplexes and confuses, as well as a system that 



I then sud I conceived that much service might be rendered by our socielJee 

in matters of every-day life, for there is no deportment of scienoe that has not 
some ties with the common business of life. 

I mentioned instances in which geology had been, and might bo again, useful 
in preventing abanrd and useless expenditure in mining speculations, as the 
localities most favourable for the segregation of minerals were every day beoeming 
better defined. The perusal of certain elementary works of geology might 
convince the agents of a noble Earl, in an adjoining county, that their intention 
of boring for coal in the Lower Lias, would be rather a remarkable proceeding in 
these days ; they would learn that they would have not only the whole of the 
New Red System to sink through, hut sundry coal measure days and sandstODeB, 
before they came to sufficient of that mineral to pay for a box to pnt it in 
(laughter and applause). 

I then mentioned how generally useful the ptootical cliemist of onr societies 
might be, as well as the geologist aod botanist, as there is not one of thoee sciences 
that hssDot a direct practical influence on agricultural enterprise. The farmer b 
oonBtantly taken in by the purchase of artificial manuras (hear, hear). Guano 
had been sold which had not one particle of the genuine article in its composition ; 
the newspapers teemed with advertisements of the nitrate of this, and the 
pboapbate of that ; and would not the Clubs be of practical service to the agrioul. 
turolist, if we could ascertain for him the chemical compounds of these nostrums, 
and, if genuine, whether they were adapted t« the soil to which they were to be 
applied T 

The Old Red clays of Herefordshire most require a very different chemical 
■gent to the Ryelands of the Worcestershire New Red ; and not a hundred years 
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ago, ID my own naighbonrbood, morl-pitB were Bunlc in marl laod, to mtuiure marl 
■oil, a proceeding not altogetber agreeing with the laws of «gTiaultarkl cbemiatcp, 
Mid somewhat analogous to the old Bchool-boj adotre of giving bread to bread sqd 
cheese to oboeae (laughter and applause). So now, we oontinuallf see lime used 
upon Boils upon which it is eotirel; thrown awa^, while upon land on which it 
might have a beneficial effect, it is never oaed at aU. Undai such oiraumslancee 
«• these I said I believed we might often be of service h> the agrioulturaliat, and 
canr the helping hand of soienoe into the ordinar]' ponuits of men ; but as I said 
before, there is no department of science that has not its ties with the ordinar; 
bnsineas of life, and there is no business entirely independent of scienoe ; and bo 
it matteis not amongst what class of peisons the different members of oor societies 
ma; be thrown. 

B7 onr not disdaining to assist the school-bo; in his arrangement of natural 
history specimens— b; our inculcating b; ever; means in our power, the growing 
thirst for natural history^hy assisting, through such means as lectures and ex- 
planationsof fuesils, minerals, chemical oonipounds, and plants, the communica- 
tioD uf scientific knowledge, I believe we might beoome the means of awakening 
man; of our fellow men to a oonsciousnees of the value of our pursuits, and the 
utility of thoir results (applause). 

ON THE PLANTS WHICH FLOURISH ON SILURIAN LIMESTONE. 
Bi EDWIN LEES, A hiubbs op the Maltbrn Club. 

There are many plants that indicate limestone in the looalitieB where the; 
glow, or flourish most luiuriantly on a calcareous soil, so that an eiparienoed 
botanist at once recognises them, and knows (he nature of the ground he is on 
from the very circumstance. The Traveller's Joy (Clematis Vitalba), the Lady's 
finger ( Anthyllis Vntnenuia), Saintfoin (Onobrychia sativa). Yellow-wort (Chlora 
perfoliata), *ild Marjoram (Origanum vulgare), and the Wayfaring tree (Vibumam 
I«ntana), all abundant in this district, are familiar instances ; and many others 
mi|;ht be named. 

Botanical travelleiB have all made the remark that on limestone vegetation 
oasained a pecoliai ^araoter, and that calcareons strata possessed plants different 
from all other soil*. This has been noted even in America by Von Marbins ; and 
Wahlenberg, in his "FloA of the Carpathian Mountains," has enumerated 43 
gpecica of plants that he only met with upon limeelone. 

Now I most here make the passing remark, that our Sisyphean rock-tolling 
and stone-breaking friends, the geologists, may hetegetanup-lift from thohumble 
exploring botanist, who might in a strange phtoe tell them where (o look below 
tor fossil remains from the appearance of a little flower, even before the; were 
themselves aware of the formation they were on from the appearance of the mo^na 
otMa parenlit, the great ribs of our mother earth, elevated and laid bare before 
tbem hy some dyke or protrusion of the stmta beneath. Indeed, a change of rock 
may be indicated by the sudden and unexpected appearance of plants not partial 
to Umestone, and which have other affinities. Thus, when Bying about like a 
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thiitle-dowQ gome BnmmeTS sinoe, nod i«atiDg tor a ahort time nmoiig the vast 
Carboniferoua Limestone mossea of the Great Onne's Head in Carn&tvooshire, 
I one day wandered to an iaolated hill called Orsig Diganwy, where, to mj' sur- 
prise, tutta of Foxglove appeared iQ lofty splendour, as they do in such luxuriance 
on oar MaWern Hilla, but keeping clear of the liraeatone. " Why, good gracious," 
I exclaimed. "I aeeui got bock to Malvern," and on eiamining the groand, I 
sojn found I hivl unconsciously wandered to a mass of trap-rock, nnd there only 
did the Foxglove pmieat itself to view, for not a single specimen did I anywhers 
find upon the limestone, while the Gentian, the Rose, the Marjoram, and th'e 
Spiraea Filipendula as cautiously kept out of the trap (a laugh). 

The botanist, therefore, always feels pleasure in tretvding upon limestone, 
because he knows that many plants can there be found with certainty not easily 
obtainable elsewhere, and some of thesa are very local, as the Cotoneoster, found 
on theOrme's Head; Thlaspi perfoliatum, a Ootteswold plant; Carax humilis, 
on 3t. Vincent's Rooks ; O, digitata, on the limestone ledges of the Wye, near 
Symond'a Yat, and others that might be mentioned. Our Silurian limestone 
nourishes Fimpioella magna, Linaria minor, Orchis pyramidalis, and Ophrys 
apifera, Cnieus eriophorus, Gentiana Amarella, Avena pubeacens, and the local 
wood Lymegraas (Elymua europmus). 

This, then, points out the advant^a of cultivating kindred sciences, and 
maintaining friendly relatioDs with geological explorers, since in their oumpony 
bints may be obtaioed useful in practical researches, and mutual rubbing up 
polishes both parties and tnkes oS tba absorbia);, overweening ruat that is apt Co 
gather sometimes about a man. like grey liohens on an old npple-troe, when too 
over-shadowed by a single engroesing subject. 

Most of the British plants partial to limestone may be found in our Silurian 
woods, or on the exposed rocks that are brought up by the Molrem syenite ; yet 
there are special exoaptions not easily to be explained, but which give a value to 
local researches, and impress a pleasure on local explorations. Thus the White 
beam-tree (Pyms Aria) that grows on the Oolitio rocks of the Cotteswolda, and is 
such an adornment to the grey, romantic precipices of the Wye, is not anywhere 
seen in the Malvern district; but, in exchange, wagut beautiful clumpsof glaucous 
fngrsnt Juniper, which is scarcely found on, if not altogether absent from, the 
banks of the Wye. The Columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris) forms quite a feature in 
many of our Silurian groves and woody borders, but Is very rare indeed in the 
Cotteswold woods, only one looollty for it being given in my friend. Professor 
Bookman's "Flora of Cheltenham." The diSerences between local Floras vrould, 
however, lead us insensibly into too wide a field of observation ; but I may here 
remark that the Autumnal -flowering gor3e(Ulex Qollii) that grows on our Malvern 
Hills in such extensive and wide-spreading prickly tufta, is unknown ot unre- 
corded upon the oppoMte Cotteswold cliffs of the ancient Malvern Straits. 

For B moment let us glance at the characteristic vegetable aspect of our 
Silurian woods in the summer time, after the countless wild daffodils with which 
they ore crowded in early spring, the Snow-dropa, the Blue-bells, the a 
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Haiiy violets (V. birta), and the Inrid four-leaved Pariees (vary abundant) have io 
a gnat degree passed off. Roses and Sweeb-briara nov rise ia beauteoue prO' 
fuaioD — the Rosa mioraotha and R. villosa especially —about the Wenloclc lime- 
stone quarries; and we have also the care H. sepium'at Little Malvern. KorRubi, 
I need only refer jou to ray "Botany o£ Malvern," where there are prioklee 
enough, sharpened up and described perhaps "too numenms" for any but (he 
enthusiastic thiuketeer to enoounter. For perhaps you may say, with Dr. Warren 
io his " Ten Thousand a Year," "Uewantsmetosonttob my bands in a bramble- 
bosh only to get blackberries for hinuelf. " 

But the beautiful Wood-vetch cannot be easily passed by. This fills the billy 
woods near Ledbury with its graceful tresses, hanging in festoons about the trees, 
its purple-streaked blossoms fitted, ai Scott Ba;«, to canopy Titania's bower. 
Then on the eiposed limestone the golden Cistus in prolusion, the Bee-orohis, and 
the purple Pyramidal show beautifully, with the Vellow-wort and Picris hiera- 
ooiden ; while cxtenuTe masses of tbegreat purple Knap-weed (Centaurea Seabiosa), 
the bright Saintfoin, and the y ellonr flowers of the Melilotus officinalis combine in 
spreads of gold and purple to adorn the undulating scene of hill and dingle. 

Among the few bogs yet remaining, where springs gush out to murmur along 
the deep limestone gullies or old hollow ways, the purple Pii^uicuU appears with 
the red viscid Sun-dew, the delioato pale Bog- pimpernel, and a few-~very few- 
Cotton-grasses, with many Coricea and Blysmus compreaans, that have escaped 
destruction from the too-rapaoious bands of the exterminators, who too often 
strip bare the bosom of Che earth as remorsely as geologists tear out its entrails. 
(A laugh.) 

Tbe natural crest of the Ridgeway in Bostuor Park, splendidly wooded as it 
ia on eicherside, with the grand Camp Hill towering above^ onoe oovered with 
painted Britons under the aye of Canictacns, is invested with exciting interest 
both to the geologist and the botanist. Earl Somers has meet judiciously retained 
this old British roadway always bare ab the summit, as a winding drive to the 
Castle from the Chance Pitoh Lodge. Qloomy Yews of indigenous growth, that 
have ontliTed many an eagle's life, and certainly exceeding five hundred years in 
age, overshadow parts of the rood like a glen devoC«d to the Furies ; in other 
p»rta glauoous-green Junipers adorn Che scene ) Oaks everywhere robe tbe aoclivi- 
tiea, and in one secluded spot appears high up on its supporting dryad, that 
"anreos ramus" of mythologic fame, honoured by the Druids as " Pren Awr," or 
tbe ooleetial plant, because believed to have dropped from Heaven, though now 
Imowa only as the Mistletoe, or mingled bush. 

Bat to return to the subject of plants particularly attached to a calcareous 
BoiL From numerous plants having been obeerved to be almost peculiar to lime- 
atone, it has been su^eated that geological formations exercise such a remarkable 
infiuence upon vegetation, that they may.be discriminated thereby ; and some 
attempts have been made to do this, but close examination proves the idea unsui- 
tainable, as tbe influence exercised on v^fetation appears to be really mineralogical 
•nd cbemicaL Thus tbe I^y's finger (Anthyllia Vulnenuia) and the Clematis are 
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as abundant on LUs aa on SilurinD time«t<ni«, and the former, oa I reoently 
noticed, ii equally at home on the CuboDiteroua limestone of South Wales. The 
Yellow wort (Chlon) ia aa common too on the Wye Cliffs u it is about our own 
exposed shalea. The little Sqninancy wort (ABperulacynanchics), though absent 
at MsJvem, grows on the Cotteswold oolite, but ie more luxuriant and plentiful 
stillon the CarboniferouslimestoDB of South Wales. The pretty Bee orchis and 
O. pyramidalis. devoted as tbey are to a Umeatons soil, yet seem to know no 
difference between the Devonian and the Silurian, and are found as well on the 
Lias, nay, they flourish even where there is only a thin coaling ol modem traver- 
tine on the fundamental rock, oa at Tedatone^ Herefordshire, on the northern 
mai^n of this district. Yet some Orchides are almost entirely oonSned to the 
chalk tormstion; while the Cornish heath [Erica vsgana) in our own ialand,reTela 
entirely upon the serpentine of the Lizard, to which rock it is curiously reatricted. 
Nevertheless, some plants are so peculiarly isolated, apparently without referance 
to soil, that the manner oC tbeir location is not easily explainable. Potentilla 
rupeatris in this oountry never Btrays from the heights of Craig Breidden* ; and a 
little plant named Origanum Toumtortii haa never been found anywhere else but 
on the island of Amorgos in the Mediterranean. The Fungus meliteua iaalao on 
the rook of Lagts. Other siDguLarly limited plants might be mentioned, as the 
Handtree of Mexico, and theCedron of New Granada, Necbera crispaon the Cottee- 
wolds and Devon ; but nearer home, several moaaea, aa the Enoalypta. incline 
only to calcareous soils. Where nature has retained its sUm pristine aspect 
among remote rocka and wild fella "unknown to public view," upon deeolate 
gronitio heights and unaltered igneous rocks, it might not be unreasonably ex- 
pected that oharaoleristic plants would appear independent of their altitudinal 
character, and this is the case ; but unfortunately they do not remain only there, 
for aa seoondary and tertiary rocks, as well as erratic gravel, are nothing mora 
than modified ancient rocks, plants are perpetually migrating, and thus many 
species are equally found on igneous rocks and on trnvel. 

If .the more ancient rocks were really elevated above the wavee for t^te prior 
to the aeoondary or mesozoic strata, it would appear perhaps not improbable that 
vegetation, first appearing upon them, would still remain indicative of the earliest 
rsoes of plants now in existence. But the miftratory nature of plants foils any 
attempt at demonstration here, ainoe the newest rocks may possess a vegetation 
more luxuriant than the most ancion^ though derivable therefrom ; and Lyell has 
reoorded that Monte Nuovo, ne&r Naples, whose birtlidsy has been hiatorically 
recorded, bears a more splendid and luxuriant load of groves of Arbutus than any 
of the older hills around. Hooker and Amott have suggested that our own flora 
is altogether derivable from continental aonroea, though surely rocks of Sedgwick's 
Cambrian system must be aa ancient as any in Europe. One plant only, Vicia 
leevigata, appears in our flora as having been found nowhere else in the world 
than Weymouth. 

Ferhape. however, the bumble lidien tribe give some indications ss remark- 
able, if not more so, than the phanerogamous or flowering plants. These are so 
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obnined doirn to the rocks on which they grow that thej were oolled by Liniueoa 
Vemacali, or bond-akvee, u being onivble to escape ; and as they an indeetruotible, 
with whatever reveroace a forest tree two thousand yecirB old may be looked upon 
it might bs pcssible to find lichens twice as anoieDt where the surface of the rock 
has not been degraded by imbral influence, or sbnttered by the hammer of the 
geokigist or the blast of the lime burner. 

Some lioheuB eapeoially affect granitio rocks, as Urceolnria ciuerea, Lecidia 
atrata, sulphurea and glaucomB, Lacanora ooocioea and tartarea, Pannelia 
omphalodea and stygio, and eepecially Umbiliuaria pustulata, plentiful on the 
harder Malvern syenite, and giving the rocks a carbonic aspect, as if covered with 
Boot, or half burnt with fire- 
Then there are others only to be found on limestons or colcaroona stonee, 
such aa Endocarpon miuiatum, rare here, but plentiful on Bockbury Hill near 
Hereford, Endocarpon Hedwigii, Uroeolaria calcarea, Lecidea immersa, pruinoea, 
mpestris, ke., and particularly SquaPiariaorassB,Collemanigrum, sinuatum, and 
other CoUemas. . 

Now I feel inclined to make the suggestion from these lichens being thus 
imprisoned, aa it were, from the very beginniug of the present geologic period, 
on their reepective rocks, that they really have arisen first, or been created first, 
if yon prefer the expreesion, on the phytological stage of life ; since whatever 
time was ongrossed by creative power, there must have been an order of detail. 
N^ow in the present day, we may notice anywhere, if a castle or abbey falls to 
rnin, or an old limestone wall is left to mature, the oolourud yellow, grey, and 
blook lichened washes of old time first appear to harmonise the walls and lay on 
a ground tint ; then come the fleshy and thalloid warty lichens ; mosses and 
ferns follow, while wall-flowers and otDer planta rise in succession, till shrubs and 
trees shadow the walls with their denser foliage, as they do now the broken arches 
of Netley Abbey nod Tiateia, till they l>ecome bushy as wild cliffs themselves. 
So ByroD says of the walls of Some and the palaces of the Flavian Emperois; — 

" The trees that grow along the broken arches 
Wav'd dark in the calm moonlight, and the stars 
Shone 'midst the rents of ruin- 
Some Cypresses along the time-worn breach 
Appear'd to skirt the horiison, but they stood 
Within a bow-shot where the CEBsars dwelt 
Now dwell the tuneless birds of night midst groves. 
That spring through ruin'd battlements 
And twine their roots with the imperial hearths." 

In like manner, then, I feel inclined to suppose, seeing bow nature now nets, 
that on tho emergence of theolder strata, lichens, and cryptogamic tribes preceded 
in the order of advancing vegetation the flowering plants and forest trees ; but in 
throwing out this hint as a probability, I altogether deny that transmutation 
theory, that oonaideis it possible a palm or a fonist tree could be developed from 
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> moes or b lichen left to muiage i(s own oSaira on a, desert island. The subject 
I have cursoril]' touched npon— Che limitation of pliints to certain soils and rooks 
— ;ou must admit is well deserving o[ atteotive examination. I do not profess to 
have now extensively treated it as the theme deaervea — onr limited time would 
not permit it — but I have merely produced a few burs of observation carried off 
while passing' through the thickela of reseaieh ; and if, perchance, some of them 
stick to any friends I have now the pleasure of addressing, they may possibly, 
stored in thoughtful ground, geroiioate in due time, and like plants migrating to 
a richer soil, produce double flowers, exhale a richer fragrance, and rise in fuller 
luxuriance than when located on the original barren shalea of their birthplace. 
At bU events, as the humblest weed produces seeds of some kind, which are scat- 
tered about as if uselessly by the idle winds, and yst the little birds find them 
out, or they eome up where least eipected, Bo every winged thought takes its 
oourae, and lives its life over again in the minds of others to some useful purpose- 
So concluding in the homely, but qunintly impressive Unifuafte of one of our 
almost-forgotten poets, I may say— 

" There's not a tree, a. plant, a leaf, a blossom. 
But contains a folio volume ; we may read 
And i«ad again, and stilt find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
E'en in the humblest weed." (Applause). 



Upon the subject thus quaintly and amusingly started by Mr- Lees, a eon. 
versation ensued, in which Mr. Strickland, Professor Buokman, and other gentle- 
men took part. Mr. Strickland expressed his conviction that the distribution of 
plants was rather minemlolc^c&l than geological- The plant chooses limestone, 
not any particular formation of it. Provided it contains the required mineral, 
the plant does not care twopence about the age of the rock. (Laughter and ap- 
plauae). It was agreed, on the motion of Dr- Wright, that a Commitlee, con- 
sisting of Professor Buckman, Mr- Lees, and Mr, W. H. Purchaa, be appointed 
to prepare a Flora of the district 

REMARKS ON THE ICHTHYOLOGY OF HEKEFOEDSHIRE, 

By HBvmr WHBATMt. 

In a short paper of this kind, it is impossible to enter upon even the briefest 
preliminary sketch of the Natural History of our British Fishes; with a few 
incidentitl observations, therefore, on Ichthyol<^y in general, the following will 
be confined to the species of this county —Herefordshire. 

One of the most striking curiosities of Natural History, is the close approii- 
mation of a hif^er order, to its immediate inferior— the nicely graduated degrees 
in the scale of being. 
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In the present subject— tbe lowest o( the vertebrates, fish— there ie ratablUbed 
* clear deduction from its inferior— the highest invertebrate cIub, the Cepholo- 
podus molluaka. The lowest rank of fisb, the lamprey, has only a rudimentol 
skeleton, a sort of B«UtinoiiB cord. Its affinity with the mollusk, is not only 
reoognised in the skeleton, but iu the akin, which ejects an abundant secretion 
when the Baimal feels in danger ; in the process of roapiration being carried on 
through the gill apparatus, independent of the mouth ; and from the eight fila- 
ments extending round the lips of some species ; which FrofeAsor Owen considers 
" to represent the eight arms of one of the moUuska (Cephalopoda Dibranchiata), 
but arrested in their development, by reason of the preponderating size of the 
caudal extremity of the body, which now forms the sole organ uf looomotion." 
One of this family — the lanoelet— is the lowliest of all fishes ; its organization is 
BO very hnmble, that it baa even been mistaken for a mollusk, and not of the 
highest class either. Here then we see the fish emerging from a, lower grade by 
ao almost imperceptible gradation ; and the connection with a higher, the reptitesl 
is clearly established in the salamander and the frog, whose early lives are passed 
as fishes ; for the tadpole, whether the young of the salamander or the frog, is a 
tadpole, a real fish — breathing by means of gills, and incapable of living out of 
the vrater. Subsequently undergoing a wonderful metamorphosis, and becoming 
» true reptile, mnnot invalidate its fish-like youth ; but only shews, that though 
a step biKher in creation, it is very closely allied to the race below it. 

It is strange^ that even now, the sciences enlighten but a comparatively nar- 
IDW horizon ; and this soeras the more extraordinary, as neither their utility, not 
the amusement derived from their pursuit, can be questioned ; and because in 
the earlier historio ages, we find traces of the cultivation of many of them. But 
there is a spirit of enquiry now abroad, which bids fair to wipe away the stigma 
from our own times. 

The Ichthyology of the Ancients is sufficiently confused. That they hadsome 
knovledge of it, ss well of other branches of Natural History cannot be denied ; 
they even made collections. Alexander gave orders to all huntsmen, birdcatohets, 
JUhermen, and othera, to uand whatever creatures they could procure to Aristotle. 
Apuleius, CHUsed all kinds of animals -particularly fiih— to be brou^t to him, 
that be might study their anatomy, and thus determine their characteristic 
pecaliartiies. 

It appears, indeed, highly probable, that the reeearches of the ancients, on 
this subject, were far more eitouaive than we can glean from the fragments of 
their works which have survived to our day ; as from these, it is known, that fish 
was a more highly esteemed delicacy than either fowl or four. footed beast. Their 
oolinary preparations are more frequently of fish than of othor creatures. The 
faatiag of the Greek monks was abstinence from what they considered the greatest 
of delicacies — iiah : and if, at the present day, we go through the markets of 
Gree<ce. we find a large prepondentnoe of scales over feathers. Indeed, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and others, tell us of a people called Ichthyophagi (fish-eaters), who, 
although they poaseesed cattle, made no other use of them but to feed their 
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Yet early as we find the toata for fiah, nai for their naturaJ hiator;, pervading 
the European world, and much aa it has been cultivated of late, the histiny of one 
of the Snest fish that swima— the salmon— ia to this hour a nutter of dispute. 

In oar British riven we Imve, at least, fifty-four specieB of fish ; of whu^ 
number thirty -one, if not more, are found in tbia oounty. 

Of the salmonids, ve have three Bpecies— the salmon, the common trout, and 
the fcrai'ling ; with, I believe, an occasional visit from two others — the sewin and 
the Salmon trout. Of these, pre-eminence being universally aooorded to the 
salmon, and in coneequenoe of Its commercial importanoe. and its hitherto disputed 
descent, a larger portion of this paper will be appropriated to that part of oar 
present subject, than to any other. 

A very remarkable feature disclosed by oomparative anatomy, may here be 
mentioned ; not only as in ils connection with the gradual rise in the types of 
oigiuized life, but as illustrsl«d by Ichthyology ; most, if not all creatures, in 
their embryo or eariy condition, p*ss through the gradations— perhaps they must 
be oontddered degradations— of inferior life. The whole of the fossil fish of the 
Devonian era (for previous to that geologists acknowledge but limited and obscure 
traces of this section of animate nature), ore distinguished by the tail, formed of 
two branches of greatly unequal length. This one-sided sort of tail, is the 
obaraoteriBtic of higher orders, at a certain point of their embryonic history. 
3uch is the cose with the salmon ; which, aa an embryo, possesses the toil, and 
also the mouth and vertebral column, of an inferior class. 

By investigating the paternity of the fish, known by a great variety of local 
names, such as Kngetling, graveling, parr, pink, and laatspring— we may be able 
to elucidate the perplened history of the salmon. 

One or two facts are puuling enoui[h to the unobserving and unscientific, tt 
is known that the salmon fry go down to the sea every spring ; yet, at all aeusns 
thin fish is in the river. Hence it has been denied, as it is found all theyparin the 
river, that it can be same species as that which abandons the freshwater in the 
spring. Norcould it be, if the salmon fry really left the river soon after it wos 
batched— a belief which formerly prevailed- because in that case, all would dis- 
appear together. But since they are now proved to remain nearly two years in 
the fresh water before they seek the sea, it is obvious there must be these fish in 
the river the whole of every year. Tlioee which have arrived at the age destined 
by nature for migration, accordingly migrate ; the rest remain in their native 
stream, awaiting the appointed time ; and bo on, in succeesional years. 

The external appearance of others of the salmonidn, when young, has suf- 
ficient resemblance to deceive many. The same dusky, transverse bars, mark their 
rides. But this is no perplexity to the naturalist. A family likeness in early 
youth is the common stamp of nature. The lion's whelp, and the young of the 
domestic oat, have alike the tiger's marks. Fawns, in their youthful days, are 
spotted ; though, when adult, many kinds are perfectly pbin. However olooely 
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outward [orms may approximate, there is no instance, ao far as I am aware, of a 
coinoidenoe of formation in the osteology of different spaoies of (he same fsenaa ; 
njid I may venture to affirm that organio structure se incoDtrovertible eridenoe. 
Determine the anatomy of the salroon, and vben a small Gsh of the migratory 
salmonids is found, havinf; corresponding anatomy, that fish may fesrleealy claim 
heirship to the salmoo. The pnrr has sixty vertehrs, and the salmon is the only 
one of the salmonids having the same number. He must be a daring natnraliot, 
therefore, who, in classifying these, should assign them the parentage of others 
of their genns. If a mce of men were Found having thirty-three vertehrts — whtoh 
is one more than we have— what would it be ! of the genua homo, oertainly, 
bnt another species. In such rivers aa the Teivi, where several migratory species 
of the salmon are found, those who know little of Ichthyology may easily be 
deceived in attempting to identify the different kinds. Let them visit your 
Herefordshire Wye. or the upper part of Bandon river, in the county of Cork, 
and they will have less to distract their attention ; for the salmon is the only one 
of the migratory aalmonidm that regularly visits those waters. Whence then the 
multitudes of lastsprings in the Wye. and gntvelings in the Bandon, if they be 
not young salmon ? How comes the assertion that they are a distinct and separate 

Since the laws stamped on nature, by the Creator, are inflexible, nnswerring, 
and unerring, it results that a discovery in natural history, must, if true, be 
equally invariable and inflexibla. and in harmony with the Creator'a works, in 
that particular division of the gr(»t laboratory ; else it is necessarily a misinter. 
pretation of nature. If the fish of which we are speaking be a distinct speciee of 
of the nalmoiiidte. we are presented with that Ichthyologioal anomaly, "that 
monster which the world ne'er saw " — two species of the same genus, with pre- 
cisely the same anatomical structure. Scientifically, therefore, it is at once 
pronounced not to be a separate species, or there woold be some structural dis- 
tinction. Besides, at nearly two years old, they have only attained a few inches 
in length ; and, with rare exceptions, not three ounces in weight. In the whole 
range of nature, we meet with no instance in which this tardy growth is exhibited, 
where smallness ia maturity. It is contrary to the law of nature. All oreatures 
that have arrived at their full site and are yet small, have grown rapidly- a wise 
provision ; for such are deetlned to a very brief existence ; with which a pro- 
tracted advance towards the perfect stage is inconsistent. Theoonverse isequally 
true- The slow-growing races, whether of animate or inanimate nature, are eom- 
paratively large and of long life. The slowly matured oak, and the aloe, endure 
for centnrieo— the quickly- formed mushroom, for houra- The elephant continues 
to grow for nearly a quarter of a century— and lives long. The epbemen leaps 
perfect from his grub state- and dies in an hour, or at most, in a few days. Why 
then arguB against nature's decree? Why stamp this little fish as an aberration 
uf the Creative Power? Again, every fish in our waters can be detected breeding, 
if they do breed there. But though the parr has been watched and examined, 
with the most scrupalons care and industry, it is universally admitted " that its 
breeding is unknown." It has been noticed by all who have studied this part ot 
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the snbjeot. that wben Che male parr haa perfected his milt, the female preMDts 
only the rudiments of ots. Had they arrived at maturity — were tbey indeed ft 
distinct apeciee — bath males and females must neceaaarily be oomplete in their 
orgaoisation ; the one, ae well as the other, would shoi* a corresponding breeding 
GODditioD. No more appropriate inatanoe of this need be desired than is shown 
in one of their own genus — the smallest of the migratory Halmonids — the unett. 
I have, at different times, examined considerable numbers of these little fish, and 
invariably found the milt and ova in an equally advanced stage in every specimen. 
When near the spawning time— toward the end of March— the milt of the male 
and the ova of the female are advanoed. Biraultaneausly, to that state when either 
can be made to flow by slight abdominal pressure with theGngers. Here we have 
a distinct species of the genos salmo, perfect, and scarcely larger than (be parr, 
at hia migratory stage ; and were that parr an equally small, diatinot, and perfect 
■pedes, it ia incredible to suppose that the male oould breed and the female oould 
not; thatin short, the history of its breeding shuuld be altogether unknown. Every 
experiment, too, has invariably ended in proving the parr to be the young of the 
salmon. Those now extensively carried on by the two Frenchmen, Qohin and 
Kemy. but confirm the experiments of Shaw and others. The French Gkivem. 
ment has had the wisdom and patriotism to grant a snm of 30,000 francs to these 
two men for an ertenaive artificial production of fish; for the joint pnrpoflee of 
sdentiGo objects, and an inoTease of the national resources. 

In a scientific point of view, as well aa in political economy, the breeding of 
fiah ia of some importanoe ; and as many may not be aware of the fooility of pro- 
ducing fish, by manipulaCioD, and of the enormous quantities to be so produced, 
I may be allowed an obeervation or two on these points. 



Perha|w I ought, for a moment, lo advert to the singular assertion of Dr. 
Robertson, of Dunkeld, namely, that he hod produced trout, through the agency 
of the female only — I mean, by extracting the roe from the female, without aubsS' 
quent fecundation — that it hod vivified. If this be true, previous impregnation 
must have taken place ; which is Dr. Robertson's theory. How comes it, then, 
that the milt of the malo, and the ova of the female, disappear at precisely the 
same time f If impregnation had occurred before the female's deposit, the male 
ivould be void, or nearly so, of milt, at a period prior to such deposit ; which is 
contradicted by the unoniiaous testimony of numberless observations. The milt 
is not only a secretion of gradual progress, but is imperfect, until the cavity in 
which it forms is entirely filled. This great accumulation soddenly disappears — 
completely and at once Is it credible to suppose that intromiBaion produces this? 
Eminent anatomists have, from careful examinations, coma Co the conclusion that, 
■a in the case of the frog, the organiEation of the hah ia aucb as to render impreg. 
nation, in fUero, impossible. My own testimony must be of little value ; yat from 
the trifling practical knowledge I posseea, I believe impregnation in ufero 
physically impracticable. If Dr. Robertson's theory be oonrect, it eeems to ma, 
that nature has formed a superfluity in the excessive quantity of milt; a quantity 
eanl; aooounted for, and necessary, on the supposition of extra uterine impregna- 
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tkn ; the diffusion, in such an elemsDt as water, reqairas a proportionately 
lanre amonnt of milt, to ensare its contact with tbe bulk of ova. 

The artiBciol production of fish U eicoedingly siiDple. By cauaing the Bpawn 
U) flow from the female into n veeael of water, and then the milt of the male into 
the sune venael ; and by immediately stirriug up the water, tbe ova ore fecun- 
dated. That fecnodation has been effectual can be known instantly ; for, before 
the milt and ova have been mixed, the lattar are of a pale orange colour. After 
tb«y have been subjected to the inSuenoe of tbe milt, they ore suddenly changed 
froiD p&le orange to brownish, and a minute black speck will be aeen m the centre 
d each- Some few white looking e^s will be perceived among the rest, and 
these are barren. 

Now if we Donmder tbe nambers thus produced, in comparison with those 
abandoned to the open river, we shall at once see the immense benefit this branch 
of science must bestow. Estimating tbe salmon-targe and small— to yield Ka 
anniuJ average of 10,000 egga ewth female, and oalouUting— I believe with a con- 
siderable degree of correctness— that not more than one per cent, becomes a 
matnie fioh ; 100 only is therefore the pruduoa of 10,000 ova when left in a natural 



The caosea of this production of mere unita from thousands are sufficiently 
obviooa. In some oases a deposit of mud will accnmulate over the spawn, and it 
will perish. The water>ousel bunts eagerly for bis favourite fond ; and I have 
watched this bird searching and soratcbing a salmon bad, and devouring the 
spawn with thegrentest avidity. When hatched, the trout, the pike, tbe eel, and 
tbe peich, aU prey upon the defenceless delicaay. Then cornea man- perhaps as 
great a destructive as all the others together. Taking these various oauses for tbe 
paucity of mature fish, compared with the miss of ova, it is perfectly credible 
that not more than 100 rcsnlt from 10,000 e^s. 

Uark the difference of artificial prodnotioD. 

In 1892, Ideena. Qebin and Remy obtained from 3,000,000 of eggs 1,600,000 
G«h— [Dore than the half, instead of the hundredth paxt ; and, with soffident care, 
I feel ^tiafied that scarcely ten per oent. would be lost ; thus introduoing on 
enormons mass of food into the country, at comparatively n very trifling outlay ; 
a SDb5eot which certainly ought to engage the attention of the politioal economist 
and tboea having the meaos of improving our Ssberiea. 

The moat striking peculiarity of the salmon, and some few others, is the power 
they [mmai of living in either fresh or salt water ; in foot, that an alteration is 
esaential to the oontinoanoe of the speoieo. The salmon, too, affords the remark- 
able example of the rapid growth of fish under certain oircumstanooa. The 
salmon, which at one and a half years old weighs only from two to three ounces, 
goes down to the sea for tbe first time, and returns in about three months weighing 
from two to five pounds, and oooaaionally more. 
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Their &mv&] in our rivers vuiee rer^ greatl; ; which, I ftppreheud, depends 
muab on the temperature of the water. This is MrikiiiK]; exemplified in the 
Oikel and the Shin, in Sutberlondshire. The Shin joins the Oikel five milea from 
the entrance of the latter into the sea ; it might, therefore, be prceumed that the 
salmon which entered the Oikel in the spring, dbect from the sea, would continue 
a straight forward and upward oouibo. The chief bodf of them, however, turns 
up the Shin. The temperature of the Shin is higher than that of the Oiliel ; and 
they do not journey up this latter river till the advancing aeason has raised its 
temperature. Precisely the same thing occurs in the Esk and the Bden of 
CnmberUnd. Though emptying themselves into the same e»tuiu7, saJmm enter 
the Eden many weeks earlier than the Esk— the Eden is the wnrmer stream. 
For a similar reason, salmon remain some time within tidal inflnenoa. The water 
there is two de^n-eea warmer thsji either salt or fresh water separate ; chemistry 
having proved that when two fluids of different densities come in contact, the 
temperature is elevated for a time, in proportion to the ditTercnce in their densi- 
ties; and as this mixture is constantly occurring at the mouths of those rivers 
which run into the sea, salmon remain there, a shorter or longer time, according 
to the warmth or ooldnees of the pure fresh water. 

The salmon-trout and the sewin are such rare visitants to this county, and 
their habits so closely resemble those of the salmon, that they only need incidental 
mention as HereFordsbire fishes ; indeed, of my own knowledge, I cannot vouch 
for either of tltem being entitled to the btmour. 

The most universally distributed of the salmonidES, is the common trout 
(S. fario). There is no purely fresh water fish that varies more in appearance and 
quality. From the varieties of colour — deviations in the spots— and external 
differences of shape, a plurality of species has been trequently inferred. But it 
seems now (o be well ascertained that we have only one single species in our 
rivers; and my own experience oortainly confirms it. No matter how natuie may 
olothe the skdeton of oertsin speoimens, so long ss the osteology remains un- 
changed, the species is unohanged. The apparent varieties are easily aooounted 
tor. The different strata through which the rivers flow must impregtiate the 
water with their peculiar chemical properties, and thus affect both the appearance 
and the quality of their inhabitants. I have witnessed this in some trout, taken 
from boles whence peat hod been extracted, and which had become filled with 
water. These fish were not only dark, but very dark— scarcely a lighter colour 
than the peat itself ; while in the neighbonring river, from which they had, no 
doubt, been driven by floods, they were peculiarly bright and beautiful. The 
variety and quality of their food will also make a differenoe. Yet neither the 
food Dor the water are to be exclusively ohai^fed with this ; for the brightest fish, 
in the clearest stream, if he takes up his abode under a low bridge, or in a thickly 
^leltered situation, becomes much darker than bis brethren who sport in more 
exposed positions. Uence it appears that light is essential to the briUianoy of 
fish, sa well as of plants ; and so is good oondition, for we never see a bright 
coloured fish immediately after spawning— the only season when they become 
thin and poor. Circumstances, therefore, determine these variations, and not 
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diBtinction of apecies. Even the gilleroo trout of Ireland, whose stonmeb ia 
unlike that of any other of the a«lnioiiid» (being thickened inio a, BubBtanco 
resemblinK the pzmid of & fowl), has BtiU the fifty-sii sertebne of the cmmmon 
trout, Knd is oleftrlj nothing else. It haa been imagined, and with great proba- 
bility, that the thickening and hardening of the ntoraach ia an oceommodation of 
nature to the peculiarity of the food, which is foand to be. lUmost exclusiTsIy, 
BDull crustac«ona animals; and we are too well Batiafied of the adaptability of 
the animal frame to ciroumstances to consider this as anything very remarkable. 

The larfrefit common river trout of which I have ever heard was taken in a 
small stT«am branching from the Avon, at Salisbury, in 1823, Its weight waa 
twenty-five pounds. 

DefonoitisB are not oommon among fishes. But there is one curious mal- 
formation in the trout — the upper jaw is much shortened, and very obtuse. There 
is a specimen of one. thus imperfect, in the Museum of the Zoological Society ; 
and in IttSS the Rev. Mr. Hill caught one in the Wye. which he kindly gave to 
me. I intended it for the Museum of the Philosophical Institution of Hereford ; 
bnt have never been able to recover it from the hands oE the party who waa to 
preserve it. As I have sud already, that higher classes, in their earber stage, 
pasa tbroogh the forms of their inferiors i this shortened upper jaw of the trout is 
an example of an arrest in ita progress to the perfect state, at a point which marks 
the oompleted organization of the lamprey— a grade preoeding the bony fishes. 
What ia always permanent in the lower animals, becomes oooaaionally so in the 
higher, And is then a deformity. 

ThoiiKh Ichthyological monstrosities are rare, the trout is by no means a 
stJiCary instance. The perch has been taken with the back greatly elevated, and 
the tail contorted. It is so found in soma of the lakes of the North of Europe, as 
well as in Uyn Raithlyn. Merionethshire ; and I once took one, thus deformed, 
inasDUkll brook in Picardy. Another very remarkable malformation has been 
noticed in both the perch and the carp ; a female roe on one side, and a male roe 
on the other side of the same fish. 

The grayling is the only other of the salmon family which claims to be a 
Herefordshire fish ; and considering its beautiful shape, the sport it affords, its 
excellence as an edible, and its best season being in the autumn and winter, when 
tbe rest of ita genus are out of condition, it is extraordinary it should not be more 
widely disBemioated. In the Monnow, for instance, where though trout are 
abondant, they are of poor quality, I imagine the grayling would flourish ; for it 
d^gbtB in rivers with a gravelly bottom, and an alternation ol gentle stream and 
pool— tfae smallnesB of nil ita fine, except the dorsal, depriving it of power to at«m 
a heavy and rapid water. 

The month of thia fish is so formed — the npper lip projecting consideisbly 
beyond the lower— that in rising at insects it is oompellod to turn on its back ; 
yet with Buch celerity is this movement accomplished, that it formerly received 
the natne of umber, from wnbm, a shadow. With the exception of the salmon, I 
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believe it is the only fish, which even when feeding on surfitoe insects, slwsjs lies 
at the bottom of the water. The besutif ul hues of the mackerel, when first taken, 
Boaroel; exceed those of "thefloirerof fishes," as St. Ambrose ia said tohavec&lled 
the grofliog. Its green, blue, copper, and golden shades, as seen in different 
lights, oombined with the moat afmmetrioal shape, establish it pre-eminent in 
beauty over all the freeh water fishai ; and it is peoiUiarlf grateful to the epicure, 
net lees than to the sportsman. 

The herring geouB affords us two specimens— the twaite shod and the alios 
shad (olupeidis). These fish were long considered the parents of the oelebrated 
whitebait. Mr. Varrell bus satisfactoril; diaprovad this, both from a comparison 
of their habits, and aaatomioaJl;. There is a great distinction between tfaeaa two 
species ; the twaite abad has teeth, aod severa! dork spots along the aide behind 
the gill-covers ; whereas the alice ahad has no teeth, and onl; One spot on the 
side. The latt«r, too, is a good fish on the table, the twaite valueless. They enter 
our rivBiB in May, aeeking fresh water for the purpose of depositing their spawn. 

Tbe next family I ahall mention should, in point of numbera, if nut of excel- 
lence, head tbe list of British fresh-water fishes— tbe corps (cyprinids). Of this 
genus, we have nineteen species in England ; at least nine of which are found in 
this county. For the most part it is a toothlesa race — presuming the mouth to 
be the appropriate organ for teeth. Yet teeth they have — and strong ones too — 
but they ore situated in the pharynx, the upper part of the gullet. 

I believe it has never been distinctly ascertained wbence this fish was first 
imported ; but it is generally understood to have been from the aoutbem parts of 
Europe. Ichthyologiata give the name of cyprinus to thU Bsh ; probably from 
that designation having been bestowed by the ancients on a fish supposed to be 
identical with the oarp. Coasiodorus is the oldest author who uses the word 
earfo. He lived in the sixth century ; and where speaking of the most costly 
fi^ which then appeared on the tables of piinoes, says, "among these is the 
eorpa, which is produced in the Danube." It is probable, therefore, that we have 
to thank the Danube For its introduction into England. When chat introduction 
took place does not seem quite clear. Aocording to Anderson's "History of Com- 
merce," they were first brought into England in IS14. Bat it is perfectly certain 
they were in this kingdom before 1436 ; for in that year was published, perhaps 
tbe only work on angling ever written by a lady. Dame JolianaBemer'a "Book of 
St. Albans." 6he says, speaking of the carp, " It ia a dayotious f;she ; but there 
ben bdt few in Englonde. and therefore I write the lesse of hym," She however 
observes, " he is an eovyll fiashe to take, and there maye noe weke hamays bold 

The great carp countries now are Austria and Prussia. In the tatter I have 
seen many specimens weighing from sixteen to eighteen pounds each. They thrive 
well hei«, but seldom attain the size just quoted. There is a painting of one, 
however, at Weston Hall, Staffordshire, which weigbvd nineteen and a half 
pounds. They are probably the moat productive of fresh. water fishes; Blocb 
having, he says, found (iOO.UOO eggs in a.carp of nine pounds. Thou^ atill held 
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1, they do not appear to be aa highlj prizeci by the modems as 
by the ancients ; if we are to believe Krunitz. Heliogabalus invented a fricasee of 
carp'a tongues. Kruaitz was, however, mistaken, the tongues were those of 
peaoocks and nightingales. Bloch asserts they huve no tongue. So does Aristotle. 
AthensuB aays they have a tongue, but that it lies in the upper part of the mouth 
or palate. The fact is, the pahite of the carp ia a thick, soft aubatanoo, even now 
vnlgarly called ' ' carp's tongue " ; and certainly it is the most dainty part o( the 
6ah. 

Of the rest of this genus, with the exception of the tench, which resembles the 
common oarp in its habits, it is oomposed of unimportant races, such as roach, 
daoe, gudgeons, loaches, and minnows. The loach is nevertheless remarkable in 
the want of union in the two parietal bones at the upper part of the head — 
■hewing a Btmctnral relation between fiah and reptiles. 

Of the true peichoa (percide) I am not aw^ire that we have more than one in 
this county— the comojon perch. The ruSe, or pope, is abundant in many rivets. 
and may be found here, though I havejiot met with it. We have, however, the 
stickleback, which is oE another family of this class. 

The Wye is oelebrated for the size and excetlenoe of its parch. I have seen 
four, taken the sune day in the salmon nets, weighing together sixteen pounds. 

These Sah were well known to the ancients, and described by Aristotle. It 
is cnriouB that a, word, derived from its Greek name, and closely resembling it in 
sound, should be its common appellation in many countries. Thus, its Greek 
name was perkb {rtpmi] ; its Roman, perca ; its Italian is pergesa ; its French, la 
perche ; its Prussian, perscke ; and its English, perch. 

Fish will bear wonderful eitremee of temperature without sustaining an; 
apparent injury. In Bushman's "IntroductiontotheStudy of Nature," we are toM 
that perch have been frozen — transported in that state considerable distaooes — 
replaced in water near a tire and recovered. If fish can endure great cold, some 
genera can also bear great heat. According to Sausaure. both fish and infusoria 
are found in the hot springs of Aise, in Savoy, at a temperature bC HIT Fahrenheit. 
Dnfontaines and Shaw oheervad several kinds of Geh in the hot watera of Gafsa, 
in Barbary ; temperature 80° Fahrenheit. (Many years ago t verified the fact of 
At existence of infusoria in the hot springs of Savoy ; and a gentleman who was 
with me, pronounced them to be of the second order— the lenoophoro.) 

If fish can, nninjured, sustain these violent extremes of temperature, not lees 
can their eggs continue their vitality, under the most remarkable vicissitudes. 
The tanks of India are dried up during the hot season, and every fish, of course, 
destroyed ; bnt aeon after the commeDcement of the rainy season, the tanks are 
replenished, not only with water, but with fish. Though many fantastical reasons 
am assigned for so strange a phenomenon, the only rational explanation seems to 
be that the ova of the former season, remainii^ domi'knt during the drought, 
were hatched on the recurrence of water, though continuing dry for many months. 
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Nstare thus p1»yuis pionaer for oar benefit (if we ohooae to avail auraelvee of it) 
bfahewing na that, as the impregnated era ma; renuuD long productive, deprived 
of the element esseatial to after life, how easy ia the traDamiwinn of spawn, even 
from remote oonntriea ; thus making the raplenishment of onr rivers, oi the intro- 
dnotion into tbam of nev kinds, a nutter of great facility. 

Perhaps the ugliest fiah we have is the bullhead ; but it is said to possess a 
trait which vnjold redaem the very personification of the hideous— caie tor its 
jroong. Unlike other Gshes, it certainly hovers about its spawn for a long time 
after having deposited it, as it reluotant to abandon it to the merof of anknown 
enemie*. It is found in most of our sbeams, but partionlarty abundant in the 
M<mnow, Dwyr, and their small tribotaiiee. 

The six species of stioklebaoks (gssteroeteas) oontributo three to this county. 
It u the smalloBt fish in our waters, and is chiefly renurkable as being the most 
pognacdons. Eaoh species is famished with apiues od the back, varying in num- 
ber. Theae they use. aa cattle do their homa ; and an adversary is not unfre- 
qneoUy killed by them. 

Of the pike genua (esocida) we have only one species— the most voracious of 
fiesh-water animals ; around whose brood, obtuse muzzle, however, a glory has 
been thrown by Sbakspeare 1 who paints the "dozen white lucies"(che heraldic 
name of the pike) aa part of the armorial bearings of the immorUl Justice 
Shallow. 

The pike grows to a larger siie than any of our pure river fishee. I have 
repeatedly aaen them, from the neighbourhood of Neufohatal, in Switzerland, 
between 25 and 40 pounds. Geener relates it as a fact, that " in 1197. a pike was 
taken at Hailbum, in Suabia, with a brass ring attached to it.'stating it was put 
there in 1230 ; it waa therefore 267 years old ; its weight SCO pounds." 

Whether this be table or fact, certain it is that many of the races live to a 
great age, and attain a great aize. Does not this go far towards showing what I 
have long been inclined to believe— namely, that fish continue to grow till they 
die? A. faot, if it tAon«. well worthy of establishment ; as affording good evi. 
denoa, and elucidating the mystery, of the few diseases that afflict them ; for it is 
the gradual decay, consequent on a ceeaation of growth, which forms a largv item 
in the history of disease. 

Although fish is more difficult of observation than hmd animals— which, at 
almost any time, and under a great diversity of circumstances, we have oppor- 
tunities for studying— yet. I think, we may reasonably conclude that the disenaes 
of fish are few. It is a rare occurrence to find one out of condition, except from 
spawning. If they suffered the deterioration of a«e— inevitably foUowii^ com. 
pteCion of maturity— we ahould aa inevibkbly meet with numerous specimens 
labouring under the signs indisaolnbly united to the stage ]vhen growth had long 
ce«aed. As far as I am aware, this ia not theoaae. What then can we infer, but 
that they are exempt from the viaible decline, inseparable from having passed the 
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poiDt of perCection ; and. therefore, that the; increase in size w Ion); ns they live ? 
There lire even provarbe in support of the healthinesB of fish ; and thongh it hj no 
me&ns follows that a oommon proverb must be true, there is uaually some foundo- 
tionforit. We wy in Enttiand. " aa sound as a roach. " and the Italians, "isano 
coma il p&ice "— ai heathy as a fish. 

It is said that a pike will swallow a fish half ita own wei|rht, and I have reason 
to believe this. But the stories told of his voracity frou gorging a tailor's 
thimble to fnstentng on the lip of a oow while drinking at the river, sro endless. 

It is curious to note the different values placed on tbesame article by different 
goDerations. Id the reign of Edward lat pike were dearer than salmon, and ten 
timeA dearer than turbot. In Henry Sth's reign, a small one sold for more tlian 
a fat capnn ; and a large one for the price of two house lambs in February. In 
these degenerate days, I am afraid neither fishmonger nor butcher can be per- 
suaded to give, the one, ten turbots for a pike, and the other, a couple of lambs. 
As taste is often subservient to fashion— and as the dear muat, of course, be the 
fashionable — probably taste had no more to do with the reputation pike formerly 
enjoyed than it has for the modern preference of house tamb. 

The quality of fish depends greatly on food. The pike of the Medwny, at 
tboae seasons when feeding on smalls, are in the highest condition, and of remark- 
ably fine flavour. Nor is this at all extraordinary- The honey, from bees which 
collect it from particular flowers, is peculiaily flavoured. The partridge which 
lives among heath, more nearly resembles the greusa than the partridge of other 
localities. And thia is natural. Since food replenishes evaporation, it is clear 
that food must impregnate the substance with its own appropriate characteristius. 

Of the sturgeons (aocipenser) there is one— the common sturgeon {A, sturio). 
which pays an occasional visit to the Wye ; and a personal struggle has several 
timra ensued betwen fish and biped— not always to the glory of the latter—for 
tbe7 are known to reach more than four owt. Thia is the largest fish that seeks 
fresh water for the purpose of spawning. In spite of its bulk, and alliance with 
the shark, it is perfectly harmless ; and exhibits in ita structure a very low ilegroe 
of organization. Its skeleton is cartilaginous, and not bony : and the toil bnaone 
lobe much shorler than the other. Its flesh is tolerably good ; and it is particu- 
larly valuable fuc the eggs, which are manufactured into caviare; and for its air- 
bladder, from which the finest isinjjlaSB is prep.'kred. 

The fiat fishes (pleuronectidffi), furnish one member of their family to Here- 
fordahiro— the flounder. This is a very remarkable genus— wliereaa all other 
fishes swim on the belly, the flat fishes swim on their side. In the vertebrate 
kingdom it is unique on another account— its want of symmetry in the head ; both 
eycB are placed on one side ; and an animal, to be symmetrical, must possess the 
two sides counterparts of each other, supposing it to be vertically divided exactly 
ID the middle. 

These who have been deceived by itschanges into the belief that the parr was 
not the young salmon, and who have thought, from the manv variations 
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olnervable in trout, that there vne a multiplication of species, might Gnd eomo 
striking analogical reasons for a contrary opinion, in the natural history of the 
flounder. In this curioua fish, one side is usually coloured, the other white. But 
we often find them coloured on both sides — white on both aides, with brown 
patches on the white— and even with their eyes and oolour on the opposite side to 
which they are generally placed. These are far greater and mora important 
deviations than we find in either salmon or trout ; yet they are mere varieties of 
one species. 

Of eels (munenn), we have three species in this county— the broad-nosed, the 
sharp-nosed, and the snig. Strictly speaking, they ore fresh-water fi^es ; yet, 
whenever they have the opportunity, it is said they migrate to the sea- It has been 
suspected, however (and as far as my own observations extend, I think with truth), 
that a laigB miijority of tbom, if not Che whole, remain during winter in the 
estuaries. Of all our fishes, it is the must susceptible of cold ; and as I remarked 
whan speaking of salmon, the mixture of salt and freeb water is warmer than 
either unmixed. When, therefore, they reacli tbe higher temperature, it is un- 
likely they should pass through it into a colder ; particularly, as every-day 
experience shows us that the sen is neither necessary to their health or propaga- 
tion. It has been said. too. that those eels which have the means of migrating, 
reaacend the rivers to deposit their spawn. It is probable Bome may do so ; but 
that great numbers of them ^pawo in the Batuaries. or in the sea, if they penetrate 
as far. la certain. If not, whence come those multitudes of younit eels whose 
periodicitl passage up the Thames is called eelfars! Wheooe the transit of those 
myriads of elvers up the 5evem and its tributaries* Obviously tho result of flsh 
which have spawned beloa. Both these names, eelfare and elver, appear to have 
the same derivation ; being compounded of eel and fare ; the latter, a Saxon word, 
signifying to go, or travel ; and it is stilt retained in our language, with ita original 
meaning— for instance, in the words, "thorough/are,'' and " way/arm-." 

That eels did spawn atoll was long denied. They wereoonsidered viviparous ; 
and the presence of a multitude of tbread-like living creatures being found in 
them at certain seasons appeared to sanction the idea. These were not, however, 
the young eels ; but one of the internal pomaites, to which this fish is peculiarly 
obnoxious. 

Some very odd notions have prevailed respecting the propagation of eels- 
Pliny says they are produced from bits, separated from the parent l)odies by 
friction against rucks ; thus degrading the fish to at least a level with the polypi. 
But Hulmont favours us with a strange reoeipt for engendering eels, as can well 
be imagined. Hetells us to "cut two turfs, covered with May-dov, and lay one 
upon the other, the grassy sides inward, and expose tbom to the heat of the aun. 
In a few hours there will spring forth a great quantity of eels," 

Though many fftbleshavebeen related of the eel travelling by land, it certainly 
can make its way for some distance ; tbe singular arrangement of its gill-covering, 
bynot exposing thegilla themselves to the atmosphere, enables it to live for many 
hours out of its native element. 
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A curioDs discoverj' of pnlsation in Che tail of the eel wu mule by Dr. 
Marshall Hull, in 1331. This pulsatioD is wholly anconneoted with the heart, and 
beata more than double in the same time. Dr. MuUer, Professor of Phyaiolog; at 
Bonn, fuund that theae pulsating sacs in the batracbia— such as the frcg, aala- 
Dutader, and others— contain Ij'mpb, and direct its motion. The pulsation in the 
eel is probably lympbatia. 

The eleotrio eel (Gymnotus alectricus), not being one of our fishes, I merely 
allude to it, for the soke of noticing the singular foot that, bo long ago as the days 
of Anthony and Cleopatra, their physician, Dioeooridea, recommended, for medical 
purposes, the shook of the eteotric eel — the earliest record extant of the application 
of eleotricity to medicine. 

The last fi^ lo which I shall now refer is the lowest in this division of the 
animal kingdom— the lamprey (petromyion): We have four species io England ; 
three of which, if not the fourth, are found iu the rivers of this county. Two of 
them (P. fluviahilis and P. plauerii) are often called lomperns ; why, it were per- 
haps difficult to say, unless to puzzle Ichthyologists. They are true lampreys. 
By means of tbeir circular fleshy lips tbey adhero firmly to stonas or fish i piercing 
the strongest integuments of the latter and preying on their substance. 

To those who have never examined this remarkable fish, it must seem utterly 
inoomprohensible, bow, when adhering closely to any object by means of the 
mouCfa, the process of respiration eon be oarricd on. But like everything else in 
nature, it is modified in acoordance to tbe circumstances in which it is plac6d. 
Moat fish have free giila, which open to eiipel the water that Las been taken in by 
the mouth. But the lamprey is constantly so situated as to make this process 
impoaaible ; it is. therefore, supplied with a power of breathing by means of external 
oriGcM, through which the water is both inhaled and ejected— altogether 
independent of the mouth. 

The marine lamprey is found in tbe Wye, as well as in the Severn, during 
summer. Like all sea fish that mount the rivers, its purpose is to spawn. This it 
doee iu pairs, while tbe smaller species congregate in targe masses. 

The oommoo river lamprey was supposed to visit the sea. Mr. Yarrcll says 
that his own observations lead to a contrary conclusion. I have mysetf seen it in 
the Wye early in February —long before tbe marine lamprey has left the salt 
water; and hence conceive that Jlr. Yarrell is r^ht. Tbe pride is much smaller 
than tbe others ; and though often called the mud lamprey, it is not a real lam- 
prey ; for 08 tbe mouth does not foim a circle, it is incapable of adhering to stones 
or any other object. 

Between those fish that swim near the snrfaoe— such aa the trout, and those 
that live at the bottom, as the flounder, loach, and eel— there is a great and im- 
portant distinction. The former have a higher standard of respiration, a lower 
degrae of muscular irritability, a greater necessity, for oxygen, die otmoat aa soon 
aa taken out of the water, and wliose flesh quickly decomposes. White such as 
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frequent the boCtom, have a lov degree of respiration, great muscular irrita- 
bilitf, less necessity for oxygen, live long out of vater. and the flesh not so sooa 
subject to decomposition. Tbua is each peculiarlf adapted to its general abiding 
place; fur, I need scarcely ray, it is a mere vulgar etrorto suppose that fi^esbrestlM 
water. Their life is Hustained by air as well as our own. The water taken in, 
either by the mouth, or by no apparatus fitted for the purpose, in passing throDgh 
the filaments of the gills, imparts to these Che oiygao of the air it contains ; re- 
ceiving carbon in return ; precisely like any of what are popuUrly considered air- 
breathing animals. Thewat^T. in its passa^ through the Rills, is not deoompoiied ; 
but merely the oiygen extracted tn>m the atniospherio air contained in the water. 
Deprive waWr of this air, and no fish can live in it. Now as— especially in cold 
weather— the ground fish are partially, and often wholly, buried in sand or mud, 
their low degree of respiration is perhaps necessary to existence ; as in such a 
situation they must olitain a mora limited supply of air, than in the free and 
open water ; thus, not very remotely, approximating to the hybemating animals 
of earth. 

I must close these slight remarks on the lohthyology of Herefordshire, by 
adverting to one part oE the economy of Gshee, which remains unexplained — at 
least satisfactorily— the air bladder. Its office is usually supposed to be that of 
enabling the fish to raise or depreea itself in the water, at will, by a sudden 
and voluntary alteration o( its own speciUc gravity. But this may reasonably be 
doubted; for at least one fourth of the raoe are without it. Were this large 
proportion condemned to crawl at the bottom, we miRbt have better resson to 
believe the air-bladder aeceasary to empower Che fish to rise. It is not so, how- 
ever. The cartilaginous tribes ore deprived of it ; and we have a familiar 
instanoe in our two species of mackerel — both having bony skeletons ; and both 
possessed of preciselysimilar habits;- yet the one has an air-bladder, and the 
other has not. If the air-bladder enable the animal to rise and sink, at [Measure, 
it is clear that the one without buch organ, and which can yet perform the same 
uflice, must either have some compensating power, hitherto undetected, or the 
air-bladder is not necessary for the purpose to which it is commonly presumed 
applicable. No scrutiny has lieeu able to discover any equivalent in those genera 
which have it not : and it would seem, at least, very anomalous, to be requisite 
in the progression of one and not of another, unless the structural difference were 
far more considerable than it is found to be, in many instances. Chemical analysis 
has proved that the air contained in these bladders is not atmospheric air ; nor is 
it universally the same in ull fishes- nitrogen being in excess in Some species, and 
oiytfen in others ; which would lead lo the deduction, that it was not a mere 
swimming apparatus; for they are filled with an animal fluid ; and I am not 
aware that in any branch of phyiology a natural secretion is elaborated, except 
in connexion with some vital function; which the simply moving upward, or 
downward, in the water, cannot be considered- We must, therefore, look for aome 
faculty in thooe to whom has been 'granted this additional organ, which is not 
held in common with such as are deprived of it : for, in all animate nature^ where 
ried, so I believe, arc the demonstrations. 
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For such reason* oi these I am induced to conclude, with Dr. Priestley and 
the ancieDts, that the oir-bUdder in flshee is desired for other purposeu than 
merely ascending, or dwoendinB, through the water. 

The discovery of what these maybe is still to be mode. 



P. ^.~" Boaertr eloMl^ outuard formt mag approximate, thereit no inifarKC, 
Oi far at I am auart, af a coineidtace o/ formation ia the oHeology of different 
»pecitt of lh« (ante genat" 

When this peper was read at a Meeting of the Nfttarolists' Field Clubs of 
Herefonlshira, Worceeterahire, and GlouoeBtenhire, the above position was 
denied ; and the f elids adduced in oppoaitjoo Ui the text. I consider, however, 
that we can BCSTcelf be justified in illustrating one great diviuon of animate nature 
bj another. The laws which govern the one ma; be totally diSerent from those 
which inflnence the other. Tbis must apply with the greatest force, when two 
claoPOS uf animals, so far removed in the scale of creation as fishes and terrestrial 
mamnuLlia, are compared. I was speaking of Ichthyology, alone. Nevertheless, 
I think it will be found to apply, as a general rule, to every grade of animal life ^ 
the felids not excepted. The numerous species of the genus felia very cloaely 
approximate in their osteology : but even here, it is only approximation — not 
identity. Mr. Owen has shown a difference between the skull of the lion and the 
tiger, for instance. The structural distinction, however, between even the Urgest 
and thesmallest of this genus— between the lion and the cat— is so trifling that 
Zoologieta determine the various species by other than anatomical details. Still. 
I cannot but tbink— since the only permanent chaiooter is the skeleton— that 
wherever this principle is unreoognized. there must be perplexity. Socloselyare 
the felidn anatomically allied, that Temminck considers them zoologically 
indivisible. But what Naturalist has ever so affirmed of any genus of fishes! 
However nearly external appearances may approaoh— as they do in some of the 
salmon species — I am bound to say that I am not swore of any instance in which 
structural difference doee not mark species ; and therefore conclude that anatomy 
is the true basis to distingaisb them. Even were not this recognised by 
Naturalists, and an obeerver of fisb noticed that there was a striking distinction 
betireen the anatomy of different species of the same genus, be would be startled 
to find, in the course of hia reeearcbes, two so colled species, in which there was 
no atrDCtural distinction ; and would judge them to be misplaced. 3o would an 
observer of the feline tribes, on finding the anatomy of various speciee to shew 
very trifling differences, be surprised to detect, in two of them, a wide dissimilarity. 
I believe no instance of this has occurred ; if ever it should, the supposed species 
woaM probeUy be removed from the genus to which it had hitherto been supposed 
to have belonged ; and if not referable to any other, would either form a separate 
and new genus, or bold the isolated position of an anomalite. 
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I must therefore conclude, th&t irhera there is a very marked differenoe 
between any two speoies, s simitar marked difference will extend through everj 
speoiea of the genus ; that where the difference is trifling between any two. auoh 
trifling difference will characterise the whole; and that there are no clamea which 
will not come under one or other of theae rules. 
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WLoaWioft Itatnrslists' JFtelii Club. 

Seoohd Fiild MuTiNQ, Tdbsdat, Jult 26th, 1853. 
LEINTV7ARDINE, FOE DOWNTON, WIGMORE. 



The Second Meetiog of this Club waa held on Tueeda?, 26th July. At 
1^.30 K. m., notwithstanding the frequent and heavy nin which waa then falling, a 
party of the Members started from Hereford in a brake supplied by Messrs, 
Bualey, and made their way to Leintwardine, which they reached at 9 a.m. 
Havii^ partaken of on exoellent breakfast at the Lion Inn, tho Membeni 
transacted the business of the Club. The new members, Mr. Booker of Uoas, and 
Mr. Stubbe of Pownhope, were unanimously elected. A letter from Dr. Kowan. 
of Hereford, was read, stating his inability to be present, and encloeing for the 
□ae of the (Jinb a Bchedole of directions for taking meteorological obeervations, 
which ha had received from James Glaahier, Esq.. of the Meteorological SooieCy 
of London. By about 11a.m. the mu began to clear off, and the Members started 
on their sdentific explorations. The remainder of Che day was fine, and the varied 
BOenery which met their view at every step, whether the eye ranged over the broad 
valee and step-like ridges of South Sbropahire. or surveyed the piotnreeque wooded 
hills and valleys of North Herefordshire and Radnorshire, showed to the greatest 
poeaible advantage. 

Under the guidance of the respected President, the Rev. T. T, Lewis, they 
viait«d the Umestone quarries, one mile from Leintwardine, on the Ludlow road, 
and then made their way through the bean tiful demesne and woods of Downton, to 
BorriDgton and Leinthall, Thenoe they directed thair course to Wigmore, after a 
most delightful and instructive ramble of about six hours duration. At 5 p.m., the 
Members met at the Hundred House Inn, where they refreshed their exhausted 
f i&mes with an excellently served dinner. 

There were present— The Rev. T. T. Lewis, President ; Rev. J. B. Jamea, of 
Kuowbury; Rev. J. F. Crouch, Pombiidge; Mr. E. Davies, Barrister of the 
Oxford Gircnit ; Mr. Lin^wood, Mr. Cam, Mr. Furchas, Mr. Lichfield. Mr. 
Blashill, Mr. A. Thompson, Mr. Edmunds, and others. 

After dinner. Mr. Lingwood read a Paper containing a list of the Birds of 
Herefordshire, as observed by himself and some friends upon whose accuracy he 
could rely. After spending a day of great iotdleatual enjoyment, the party 
separated about 9 p.iu. 

Thronghont the day theMembers were greatly indebted to the Rev. President 
for his ladd explanations of the arraDgement of the viuious strata belonging 
to the Silurian system, which the party visited. Some excellent specimens of 
It Knightii, various Trilobitea, and other fossils were found. 
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We Bubjuina listof the nrer plants gathered in the course uf this ramble of 
n miles in length : — 



Erjsimum cbeiraathoidea— Hedge mustunl. 
Qalium moDttuium — Dwarf bedatraw. 
Resedn luteoliv— Dyer's weed or Weld. 
TrifoliiiTD medium — Trefoil. 

AT DOWMTOK-ON-rHI-ROCll. 

LoctucSi murtilia — Wall lettuce. 

Tannoetuni viilgara— Tansy. 

Sambucus Ebulus—Danewort. or Dwarf elder. 

Campanala Traolielium— Nettle-leaved Boll-flower. 



Adoxa Moscbateltina — Moachatel. 
Hieracium mnronim— wall Hawk-weed. 

bnreale. 

Chrysosplenium oppositifolium — opposite-leaved Golden-saxifrage. 

altarnifolium — alternate leaved ditto. 

Saxifraga granulata— white Meadow aaiifrage. 
Sedum Forsterianum — Forster's Orpine. 
Luzula Forsteri — Forster'n Wood-rush. 

IS splendid oaks seen were chiefl; Quercuasessiliflora. 



Folypodium Dryopteris. Cyntopt^rts fragilis. the Maiden -hair-fern, Blechnuni 
boreale (Hard fern), besides the Common Polypody, the angular Shield-fem. the 
Hart's -tongue. Ac. The ill-savoured Allium ursinum (wild Garlic) was abundant, 
and there were many beautiful lichens and mosses observed. 
Asplenium adiantum nigrum. 



Artemisia Abeinthium— Wormwood. 
Chenopodiuin Bonus Henricus— Good King Henry. 



ScTophnlaria Ehrharti— Square-etemmed Fig-w 
Ranunculus birsutus— Hairy Butter-cup. 



Geranium pretense— Great CnneAbill. 
Nasturtium terreetre— Land-cress. 
Glyoeria rigida— LitUe Wallgraas. 
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tJinapia nigra — table Mustard. 

Hjpericam dobium— Imperforate St. Joho's wort. 

pecforatnm — Perforate ditto. 

buniifDaum — Creaping ditto. 

pulohrum — Small upright ditto. 

Gsnists tinctoria — Djer's weed, 
Pioris hieracioidea— Hawkweod'O^-tongne. 
Cardans nutans— Musk-thistle. 
Lithoapermam ofliainiJe— GromwelL 

flaVDm— Tellow ditto. 

Lfaimachia Nummularia — Money-wort. 
Epipaotis latifolia — Broad-leaved Helleborine. 
Carei flava— Yellow Carei. 



Sanguisorba officinalis— Great Burnet. 

Helicda aoiflora. 

Solidago virga-auroa— Goldan-rod. 

NBIS WIOMORE. (SPABINQLl). 

HycMCjamuB niger — Henbane. 
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niioIbo]ie ^atnralists' ^Tteli ®Inb. 

Thibd Field MunNO, TcisnAT, Auocsr 23bu, 1AG3. 
KmaxON, PRESTEIGN, 8TANNEE ROCKS. 



The Third Field Meeting of this very saooeHsful and flouriahing Club wm 
held on Tuesdaj. 23rd August, the distriat cboeeu being the Upper Ludlow 
Rook, Wonlook limestone, and Carodoc sandstone. deve1op«>d in the triangular 
sptKe between Kington, Presteign, and Stanner Rocks. The day wiu a brilliuitl; 
fine one^ there was a good attendanoe of members, and the eioeeding benuty not 
less than the scientilio intaraat of the ooantty, made the meeting altogetlier a 
moat del^tfnl one. 

The Hereford party of members assembled at 6 a.m. at the Green Dr^^n 
Hotel, from which they speedily departed on a small oooch appmpriated to them, 
on their way to Kington. The sky waa at flret overoast, but it speedily cleared, 
and the charming auoceaaion of views, and espeoially the magnificent panonuua 
from the Norton Canon and neighbouring hills along that route, were never 
seen to greater advantage. 

At 9 a.m. the members assembled at breakfast at the Oxford Anns Hotel, 
Kington. After breakfast, the Chair was taken by the Rev. T. T. Lewis, the 
President, and the business of the Club was transacted. Mr. Edward Daries, of 
the Oxford Circuit, was unanimously elected an hooorary member. Letters of 
apology for unavoidable abaenoe were read from Profesaor Sedgwick, of Cambridge 
University, and other honorary members ; and one from Francis Evelyn, Esq., 
kindly granting the members free permission to eiplore hia grounda. Two 
gentlemen were nominated aa cnndidstea for membership, and will be balloted 
tor at the next meeting, vis., the onnunl msetiiig in January. 1651, A oommnni. 
cation from Mr. Purchos, who was prevented from being present, suggesting the 
supply of maps to the members in order that they might reoord their ubservationa 
of the hotonj of the various districts, and thus aid the work of making out a 
oompleta Flora of the county, was read and discussed ; but the queHtion was 
finally postponed to the annual meeting. 

About 11 a.m., the merobera started for Corlon Gate, near Fresteign, whet« 
they proposed to commenoe their explorationa fur the day. On orriTing at the 
spot, the raspeoted President (who throughout the day acted as the oioerone of 
the party, luminously explaining the phpnomena of the district) led the party to 
the Nash Quarry, which is close to the toll.bar. The rock then laid hare, be 
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explained, is a oonglomerata of fradmeota oE nndstoneti, quarts, and other rooks, 
deposited in the form of mud. and afterwuda consolidated bj great heat and 
pressure. 

The hammers of the party were speedily in rapid action, but the rook 
presents little to repay the eiplorer ; and the party, after a brief stay, bent tbeir 
steps in the direction of tbe FoUy. situated on the northern face of the hilL On 
reaching that spot, the stnhing beauty of the vale of Presteign, with its en- 
circling range of hills, singularly varied in forms, and ia many parts richly clad 
in foliage, with the old gnj ohuroh toirer, and the quiet town bathed in the 
brilliant Bunlight, excited the admiration of the viaitots. 

In describing the geologic fonnationa of tbe scene, the Rer. Preeident 
remarked tliat tbe hills before them consist of the Upper Ludlow, bat in one 
inatajict), a broad patch or islet of Old Red Sandstone, quite disseiered from all 
th« i«et of the formation, still forms the summit. This Old Red islet crowns the 
hillj'called Hell'peak Hill. Its oocurrenoe is interesting, as evidence of the 
natoraJ sequence of the rooks. 

Doubtleis, the whole tract of country was once covered with tbe Old Red, 
but save the islet before them, and one or two otheis lying some miles to the W. 
and 9. W. of that spot, the whole formation hod been swept away, leaving tbe 
Sabjaoent rocks ei posed. 

At this quarry the members found a great number of specimens of trilobites 
and other Fossils, hut had not time to pnieeoute their search to any gre«t eit«nt. 

From that spot the party proceeded through the wood In a southerl; 
direction, visiting various quarries and spots where the Oaradoo sandstone "crops 
oat," the botanists gathering a number of uncommon plants, and the geologists 
Ending many interesting specimens ofOrthis, Pentamenis, Oorals, and other 
foasOn. The neit stage was the lofty precipice of Wenlock limestone, at the 
Nash lime kilns. From that spot they made their way again through the wood 
into tbe lane leading to Enill. 

Passing on through the romantic gorge in which the seolnded mansion of 
Knill Court is situated, the party proposed to extend their explorations to tbe 
\ottj and striking igneous dyke of Stanner rocks, the concussion attending the 
ptotruaion of which (Mr. Levria etplained) had probably caused the wild contor- 
tions of the strata, now forming the picturesque hills of Rurva. Herriok, Bradnor, 
4o. ; but as a section of the pirty had previously devoted themselves to the 
botanical examination of Stanner rocks, and as the hour Bied for the not less 
important duty of dining wa? fast approaching, it was resolved to leave the 
geological exploration of Stanner b3 a future oocasiun. The members reconciled 
themselves to this decision the more readily since they felt at that time of the 
da^. about 4 pm., it was useless to attempt the satisfactory eiamination of a spot 
vhicfa would well I'epaj the labour of at least au entire day, Having gratified 
tfatnnselves with many an admiring look at the beautiful soene, the party directed 
their course through tbe poea by way of Downfield, entering the Aberystwith 
road near tbe two-mile atone. 
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In pusinR aloag, a KMd-iide heap of water-woni, md other fngmeota of 
stone, attractad the attention of the Pretudent and tha Rev. W. 8. Symonds; 
and in it the President discovered (we believe in Downlon limestone) a small 
slab, full of fine spei^menB of the Lin(ni1n, a fine Serpulitea, kc 

At 5 p.m. the membent assembled to dine at the 0:iford Anns Hotel, The 
dinner was an eioellenC one in eTery Repeat, the Rev. T. T. Lewis occupied Uie 
ahnir. and there were present bJso the Bev. W. S. SymondB, Rev. R. Holmes. 
Rev. J. H. Barker. Rev. W, H. ThockweU. Mr. Edward Dftviee, Mr. Lingwood, 
Mr. E. H. Griffiths. Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Lingen. Mr. Cam. Dr. 6. H. MarahBll. 
Mr. Blakeley, Mr. Snter, Mr. W. Blaahill, Junr., Mr. A, Thompson, Mr. 
Edmands. 

Upon the removal of the cloth, the Chainaan gave the health of the Queen 
and the Royal Family, which was drunk with all due honour. The Chairman 
then observed that, as the members had mostly considerable diatanoes to ((o in 
order to reach their homes, he would at once proceed to the busineee [>f the 
meeting. Ho would, therefore, at once call upon Mr. Flavetl Edmunds to read 
a paper. 

Mr. Edmunds rose and said that he hod thrown together a few thoughts on a 
department of botany which he had felt to be a very interesting one ; but be hod 
done so, not because he felt that he could lay before the meeting much, if any- 
thing, that was particularly novel, but rather in the hope that he should thereby 
provoke a conversation, and that thus the members might be all benefited. He 
then ptooeeded to read the following paper on 



COLOUR IN PLANTS: ITS CAUSES AND DISTRIBUTION. 

Bt Flavell Edhdnds. 

The beauty of the veg«teble kingdom, constituting as it does its most promi- 
nent cbarBcteristio, seems to have been designed by the great Artificer apeciaUj' 
to attract the notice of man. Hence to the mind of Che ohild, the beauty of a 
flower is an attraction as early as it is unfailing ; and to the mass of mankind, 
who in the study of nature seldom pose beyond the portals, the child's love of 
flowers remains to the latest period of life. In the pageants and pomps which 
delight the multitude, no leas than in the deoorations of Che great and wealthy, 
flowers BCiU occupy the place of honour. The crown of Che monarch, and the 
rustic's Diaypo'e ; the ornaments of the bride, and the deoorations of the coffin ; 
the wreath of the conqueror, and the chaplet of Che bard ; alike owe their beauty 
to the use of the imitation of flowers. The v^etable kingdom supplies to oratory 
the finest illustrations ; to poetry, its moat beautiful imagery. When we oome 
to analyse this univeraol feeling, we find it to oonsist in most casee of a mere per- 
ception of tbe hues wbioh adorn vegetation. The soft green of the sward, the 
bright ooloura of the flowers, and the varying tints of tbe leaves, are caught by 
the least instructed eye. To the thoughtful enquirer it seems obvious that this 
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aniverakl penwptionotbeMity wudengnedtolMd toftdoserstudyof itsiuture: 
yet, by the great majoritf. even the small advonoe to a perDeption of the beaut; 
of fcrm is neTer tklcen. To Each ui ey s — 

The primroae, b; the river's brim, 
A jellow primroae ia to him ; 
And it is nothing mora. 

The wondera of vegetable strnotura— the exquirite adaptation of means to ends 
— the beautiful radiant; of action, and the exact harmony of artangement, are 
matters into whioh few, even of the otherwise well-informed, ever tronble them. 
aelres to look. In this, iw in many other thinga. "men" oontioue to be but 
" child[«n of a larger growth." Although it must be conceded that oalonr is the 
least eaaential of all the attribute of vegetation, and has been to some extent 
netflected bj botnnical writers aa comparatively unimportant, yet its prominence 
as a cbaracterlstic, und the readiness wherewith all appreciate it, would point it 
out as worthy of a more careful oooaideration. Its susceptibility to atmos- 
pheric and other influences does, indeed, rander it so variable, that acoording to 
the canon of Linnteua, it cinnot be safely made the basis of the nomenclature of 
plants — a canon, by the way. which that great master himself has in various 
instances broken— but that very variability may itself prove lo be the result of 
definite laws, and therefore be another reason for careful study. On various 
graands then, the causes and distribution of colour iu plants may be pronounced 
not leas worthy of examination than any other branch of vegetable physiology. 

In tbna writing, I must not be supposed ua implying that I have found time 
or opportunity to invmtigate the subject ; I merely wish Co call to it the attention 
of others better qoaliGed than myself to proeocute it ; and my object at present 
is simply to enunciate its elementary principlee. 

Premising that, in this branoh of study, black and white are numbered as 
colours, I may notice that the hues uf the vf^table kingdom are arrai^ed by 
botanists in the following departments :— 

1, Water colour, hyalinus. 

i White. 

3. Brown, fuscns. 

4. Yellow, luteus, whioh is subdivided into flavue, straw-ooloar; fulvus, tlie 

colour of molten brass ; and gilvus. or iron colour. 

5. Red, subdivided into incamatus. fleah-bued ; and oocoineus. scarlet. 
& Blue, oeruleos. 

7. Q^e«^ viridie. 

8. Purple, caeruleo-pnrpureus. 

9. Lead or aeh-colour, cinereus. 

10. Black, subdivided into niger, dull black ; and ater, jet black. 
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These otdonn ue foand appropriated to differant parts of tiie plant. For 
inotuice, watei^oolonr is found chieflf in the fiUinents of atamena and the MxIbs 
of pistils; white in theoentrea of the oupeof oTateriform. and malvitceous floven, 
which are leea exposed to the light ; and in that part of the stem which is under- 
ground. Yellow is fouud ohieH; in the anthers and Bti^m:is, hut frequently in 
the oorolU. Blue and violet almost exclusively appear in the petals, while 
green, save in a tew instances, auoh as the Marcurinlia pcrennisf Doft's Mercury) and 
the Bryonia dioica (red-berried Bryony) is confined to the leaves and the calyx. 
Ked is fouud most frequently in the corolla, but it appearii oCten in the leaves 
when deoaying ; it also tinges seedvessela lind fruiCa. Block ia found in the 



Whatever may be the hue, or the part to which it is usuaUy appropriated, it 
ia asoertained that the colour in plants is generallj' due to the presence of a sub- 
atanoe called chromule, diatiact from the sap, which is found in the Form of 
minute grains in the cellular tissue. The oommon theory of its formation, as 
physiologists atate it, is a chemical one. It is asserted that the carbonic acid gas, 
which haa been absorbed by the plant, is deoompoaed in (he cellular tissue, the 
oiygen being given off to (he atmosphere^ while the pure carbon is retained by the 
plant, and converted inlocolouring matter. The researches into human physiology 
exhibit a case in some degree similar, in the colouring matter of the hair, oC the 
negro's skin, ftc. In tha plant, this process of manufacturing chromule goes on 
most actively under the influence of sunlight. That port of the stem of a grass, 
or of tha leaf-stalk of an Arum, for example, which is hidden by the aoil or 
the surrounding grass, is always white. Ily imitacing this natural prooeas, the 
gardener blanches celery, or quickens the hearting of celery ur cabbage. Dry 
plants heoome sucoulent in darkness, owing to the imbibed moisture not being 
BO readily carried oS by evaporation ; and. which is less easily explicable, acrid, 
and even poisonous plants, may be rendered innocuous by the same procesa of 
" blanching." This would seem ta show that the constituent of chromule is not 
pure Gsrbon, but varies somewhat acoording to the constituents of the plant in 
which it is formed. 

This oonjecture may, too, help to eiplain the great difficulty oE the chemical 
theory, vit, the production of a green hue in the leaves, and o( a variety of other 
colours in theflowers of the same plant. May it not he because there are not 
only individual elements in different species, but distinct secretions in different 
organs of the same plant, which chemically modify the chromule! This, of 
ooDiae, you will take as merely my oonjecture. 

The chronological changes of oolour are explained satisfactorily. To quote 
the valuable little work of Messrs. Chambers on " Vegetable Pbyaiology," " It 
is found that when the leavee Rrat expand, and are of the bri)[hlest green, the 
grains of chromule are always surrounded by a thin film of glutvn. the principal 
ingredient in which ia nitrogen. In autumn, the gluten and carbon generally 
have both disappeared, particularly in plants which contain a notable amount of 
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acid, tha basis of whioh is oxygan. In proportion aa the oxygen pradominatse, 
the leaves become red ; hsnoe the be'kutiful tints of red and orimson taken by tbe 
same leaves in aatnmn. When the carbon disappears without tbe nitrogen, 
the leavus become yellow. It has been observed that the leaves of plants 
alwayd turn yellow, red, criinwn. or violet, and nevei blue, and thia carraeponds 
with tbe above theory, aa tbe carbon, which is dark, is o-irried out of the leaves 
by the descending sap. and its place partially supplied with uiygeti, . . . The 
Lime and other traos which abound in IDucilage Or gluten, further oorroborate this 
theory in having their decaying leaves yellow. . . . The oolouring matter 
is not in the sap. which is either ooloutless, or faintly tinged with yellow ; thua, 
while the stem consists chiefly of callular tissue, it remains ns green aa the 

To the remark aa to (he Lime-tree, I may add that tbe Acer oampestre 
(Common Maple) in alraoat every hedgerow, furnishes a parallel in tbe obanges 
of its leaves, which are further remarkable for the ruddy tint which tbey assume 

Tbe predence of iron, manganese, and other mineral subatanoes, and tbe 
peculiar character of the soil, are also important elements in the produc- 
tion of colour. We have all seen, in the cultivation of garden flowers, tbe im- 
mense changes, not alone in colour, but in form and size, which are effected by 
tbe artificial alteration of the soil. 

The main cause of colour, however, must be admitted to be solar light. 
PlaDta found in mines generally differ from their congeners of the same species 
in the absence, total or oomparative, of tbe colours which mark those grown in 
the sunlight. The recorded eioeptinns to this rule are not numerous, and seem to 
be confined to some of the lower classes of v^etable enistenoe, viz.. mosses and 
algK. with on occasional case of ferns. I do not remember reading any instanoe 
in which tbe plant belonged to the phanerogamous, or flowering division of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

The oolouFS of young flowers change by fiied laws, just as we see tbe hues of 
fruita OT seed vessels alter as tbey approach maturity. It has been found that 
these changes may be all ctassifled thus : — 

1. H«d changes into white, blue, or maroon. The Digitalis purpurea (Fox- 
glove) oommanoea with white flowers, which become red, deepening into purple, 
and then fading into while again. Under some circum.'ttanoee tbe Anagallia 
arvonsis (Pimpernel) sends forth blue instead of scarlet flowers, but that is an 
•cctdeDtal change rather than a progressive one. The hue usually altera aa it 
fades to a maroon. The bud of the Myosotis palustria (Water Forget-me-not) 
which is tippild with reddish purple, beaomes white, and then blue sa it expands ; 
while the Convolvulus arvensia (Small Biud-waed) fades from fleah oolour to 
white. 

2. Blue passes into white. In the Polemonium (Greek Valerian) blue and 
white flowers will be found side by side upon plants produoed by the spread of 
the eame mother slock ; but tbe change appears to be one of seminal variety. 
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nther than o[ progteaaiva change. Tba AqailegUi Polyg&ls volgMia (Uilli- 
wort)Kad Scabiooa arreaiis (i^cabious), whiofa lut I have found of all shades from 
[unk Hui([ing throngh blue to a blueiih white, may be taken aa illustntiaiis of the 
remark made &baut the Polemonium, 

3. YelloiT paaaea into white. This is the case with the Ammonia Eupatoria 
(Agrimon; ), which fades from orange into ■ dingy white. The ounverse is the 
faot with the Primrose, which adianoes from a, pale straw oolour to an orange, 
and beoomee brown ns it fades. 

4. The obsnge from white into purple is illustrated by the change of the 
snow-white blossoms of (he Oxalis Acetoeella (wood-sorrel), which beoome purple 
SB they fade ; while (he tipe of the pemntb of the Daisj' sometimes become pink 
or purple as the flower opens. A parallel effect may be seen in tlie upper put of 
the bulb of the Turnip, which turns purple as the bulb increases in size. 

G. In rare caaee, red gives way lo golden yellow ; the buds of the fitly 
named Hypericum pulchrum, when near opening, are tipped with orimaon. bat 
the flower becomes all golden when expanded. 

The distribution of colour is, beyond question, thermal, whetlier we consider 
its chronol<^y or its geography. These two departments, indeed, fitly illustrate 
each other. As we advance towards the perpetual line of snow, we find the 
hues of vegetation fading into white, just as the Galanthus nivalis (Unow-drop) 
marks the snowy time of the year. There are some exceptions in each depart- 
ment — the "red smiw." a minute crimson lichen of arctic regions, iind the purple 
blossoms of the Daphne Mezereon, in February to wit— but the rule nevertheless 
holds. In the same manner, the temperate zone with its wealth of flowers of all 
shades of white, blue, yellow, and pink, deepeaiug inlo red, is paralttJed by " the 
flowery lap of May," from which a dower of beauty, yet all of the more delicate 
hues, is poured over hill and dale. The deep rede and purples of summer are in 
likewise paralleled by the gorgeous hues of tropical v^eCation. As the purples 
of the foxglove, the willow herb, and the vetch (Vicia Cracca) ; the crimson of the 
Lychnis, aud the deep blue of the Hyacinthus nonscriptus (harebell) fade away 
from our hedges and hill.sides, the reign of yellow flowers succeeds. As the eye 
wanders from the orange of the tall Verbiiscuin Thupaus and V. nigrum (mulleins) 
to the beautiful straw coloured spikes of the Linaria vulgaris (toad, flax) tiie golden 
star clusters of the Senecio Jacobuia (ragwort), and the broad flat flowers of the 
Inula Heleniuoi (elecampane), while the delicnte yellow tint of tlie hawkweeda 
leads the eye to the cheerful -looking Chamomile, with its fringe of white around 
a yellow centre, we feel that autumn in the hedgerows is in keeping with autumn 
in the fields ; and (hat the lusty maturity of the yeur is golden in aspect as in 
produoe. Moat compound flowers now flourish, and all of them that are now in 
bloom are yellow; the oonneiion of that hue with flowers of the natural order 
Composites being not the least ourious fact of the whole. Through the dreary 
months of winter, some of the hawlcwt^dii are to be found, their lemon-hued 
Bowera keeping us company until January brings us the bright yellow of the 
dandelion, and the duller tint of the groundsel, to help us on until the bright 
qiring complotes the circle with 

" The yellow cowslip, and the rathe primrose." 
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The ooDnexion of oolour with temperature U naturall; an^teated by it» di>- 
tribution. It appears to be established that the temperature of flowen rieee in 
IMuportiou to tba " w&nnth " aa paintera u;, of the tone. Od introducing the 
bulb of a thermometer, flowers of deep scarlet have been found to be two or three 
degreee above the temperature of the SDiroundiug air, while blue and white 
flowers were as much below it. 

In ooDclusion I may add. that colours have an intimate oonnexion with the 
taete of plaiitB, and therefore their Gtnesa for the use of man. Lianieus tella us 
that:- 

"Yellow generally indioatfie a bitter taste, as in gvntiaD, aloe, oalaDdiue, 
turmeric, and other yellow Bowers. Red indicates an acrid or sour laate." 

The Btrawbeiry, however, might be named as an exception. Limueus pro- 

"■ CraoberrieB, barberries, currants, raspberries, mulberries, cherries, the 
fruits oE the roet', the Bea backtliom, and the service true. Hurba which turn red 
towards the autumn have likewise a sour taste, as aorrel, wood-sorrel, and bloody 
dock. Qreen indicates a, crude, alkaline taste, as in leaves and unripe fruits." 

I may here rumark that the dnliaious greengage and nuignum bonum plums 
are certainly not liable to this depreciatory seutence. The groat botanist goes on 

" A pale oolour denotes an insipid taste, as in endive, asparagus, and lettuce. 
White promises a sweet luscious tuste, as in white currants, plums, sweet 
apples, &C.'' 

These fruits, however, seem to come rather under the description of "hyaline.' 
or water-ooloured, than that of positive white. 

"Black," he proeeodfl to say, "indicates a barah, nauseous, disagreeable taste, 
as in the berriea of deadly ni|{ht.shiide, myrtle leaved sumach, herb Christopher, 
and others, many of which are pernicious and deadly in their effects." 

To this last description, two of our most common wild fruits certunly do not 
answer, true as it generally is. The blaokberr)' {Rubna fruticosus) and the bil- 
beny or whinberry (Vaccinium Myrtillus) are not only very wholesome, but their 
taste rather tends towards flatness and insipidity than towards harshness, while 
the fact that both fruits are universally favourites with children may be taken as 
a sufficient testimony that they are not "nauseous." It ia nevertheless true that 
many poisonous fruits are black, and that most black fruits ore injurious to the 



The Chairman presented the thanks of tlie members to Mr. Edmunds for the 
very interesting paper which he bad just read. (Applause). 

In the oonversation which ensued, Mr. Lingen observed that Mr. Edmunds 
had stmok upon quite fieeb gtoand, Mtd be (Mr. Lingen) had felt greatly interested 
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b; the facta and argumentB of the paper. The whole lubleot of the development 
of ooiour wtta » diffioult one. There oould be no doabt that it wns great!; affected 
bj light, but still tbere were so many facts whjcb seemed to oonfliot with that 
view, chat it wiu very difGoultto say how tar that explanation could betaken ua 
solution. Take, for instance, the case of n tulip. Under the microscope, the 
structure of the corolla waa found to consist of a grvMl number of cells, in the 
majority of which the matter contaioed is either whit« or hyaline, yet among them 
would be found a single oell of another colour, say rod. The red cell would be 
wholly disconnected from any others of the same colour, yet it would produce a 
streak or a patch of colour. How it received that colour, and how it acted in the 
spread of it, were the great difficulties of the oue. 

The Chairman obeerved Uiat perhaps the difficnlty might be explained by the 
laws of optics. A very minute alteration in the shape of the veeael might rauae 
such a di&erenoe in its power of refraction, as to produce a different ooloor. 

Mr. Lingen rejoined that he had oaref ully eiamined the cells, but oould not 
detect any difference in shape in the case where a different colour was visible. 
There could be no doubt, however, that the presence or sbeianue of light greatly 
aSeoted the colours both of animals and vegetables. The well-known cases of the 
carp caught in sublerranettn rivers were instances of this fact. 

Ur. Whoatloy remarked, aa an illustration of the inSuence of tight on the 
ooiour of animals, that a fish that was caught under a bridge would be found to 
beof a diSerentoolour from whatit would have been had it been caught in the 

Mr. BUkeley obeerved that a similar foot was noticed in reference to tront 
caught in a dark pooL When, for instance, a troat was caught in Hind well pool, 
it was a dirty looking fish, disagreeable to an angler's eye ; but if the same fish 
were thrown into an open stream, where there is plenty of light, it speedily 
changes, until it becomee as beautiful in its hues as any other trout- 
Mr. Edmunds asked whether the fish would be equally healthy in the dark 
pool as in the river. 

Mr. Blakeley replied that the fish appeared to be healthy while in the pool, 
butits flesh would certainly not be so wholraome for food, and therefore the fish 
could not be so healthy in the dork pool as in the open river. 

Mr. Lingwood, reverting to the remark in the paper as to the ioflnenoeof 
darkness in blaocbing plants, observed that it must be taken with some limita- 
tion, as he had often found white, or apparently blanched specimens, growing in 

light situations, side by side with darker specimens. 

Mr. Edmunds observed that doubtless facts which were quoted as illustra- 
tions of a theory, might often be eiplained away on mor« accurate observation; 
but there were certainly many well-established inatancea of the etiolation of plants. 
He had felt muoh gratified by the discussion which had been prodnoed, and 
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bopod tbnt other members woold institute obaervMions upon the subject for the 
benefit of the Club &nd soienoe general];. 

A propoBitiun to admit ladies to one of the yearly Field Meetings of the Club 

w»e brought forward, bat adjourned unta the annual meetinR- 

AtBp.m. the Members accepted the boapitable invitation of Dr. Maishall 
to partake of tea with him at his house. Having spent a pleasant hour with that 
gentlenuLU and his family, the party brolce up about 9 o'clock. The Hereford 
membece immediately departed homeward, and reached the City about 11 p.m. 

In the course of the day, the botanists of the party gathered many interesting 
plants, of which the foUowing are the moat u: 



Borago officinalis. 
Solidago Vii%»4uroa. 
Campanula Trschelium. 
Campanula patula. 
Tormentilla vulgaris. 
Jadone montana. 
Artemisia abainthinm. 
Artemieia vulgaris. 
Vsociniam Myrtillus. 



Teesdalia nudicaulis. 
Lychnis ViBoaria. 
HeliantfaemDin vulgare. 
Veronica spicata. 
Erodium cicutarium. 
Ornithopns perposillns. 
Sedum rupeatre. 
3edum Rhodiola. 
Thymus Acinoa. 
Allium vineale. 
Soleranthus annuus. 
Scleranthos perenne. 
Trifolium arvense. 
Trifolium medium. 
Trifolium striatum. 
Geranium aanguineum. 
Geranium columbinnm. 



Epilobinm anguitifolium. 
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@itoall)0]ie |latnralists' JFttlii Otliib. 

EXHIBITION OF WILD FLOWERS. PRIZES. 
Sbftbhbib eiu, 1853. 



At the UorticulturaJ EihibUion bald 6th September, 18!>3, the oallectioo of 
wild flowers was the most attractive part of the Exhibition. Tlie Prizes (gold 
pencil caBi* given by the Members of the Woolhope NsturaJiats' Field Club) were 
well cunteoted. The first prize eollceliun contained the Burpriaing number of '40 
plants, all collected within the past nivan months of this fear, bore the motto, 
'■ Solus non Solitarius. " 

It WM sent in b; A T. Wilmot, Esq., Surgeon, Ross. Although it oontained 
soma ptiints which might perhaps be more strictly classed as cottage garden 
Hither than wild flowers, yet the collection was remarkable for the botanical skill 
and judgment displayed in the choice and arrangement of the spocimena, while 
the nomenclature was olmoet invaruibly oorract. 

The second prize was obtained by Mr, E. Davies, of this City, fora oollec. 
tiun of not less than 532 plants. The pressing and amngament of those plants 
were remarkable for neatness, and the Domenclatura was very careful and correct- 
Both oollections reflected very high credit upon the exhibilora. 
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Moolbinie Jiatnralisfs' JFielb CDlttb. 

Annual Meeting. Tuesday, January 24TH. 1834. 



The Annual Meeting was held on Tuesday, 34th January, at the house of Ihc 
Hon. Secretary, J. A. F. Suter, Bye Street, in this city. Tbe chair was occupied 
by the Rev. T. T. Lewis, Rector of Bridslow, president for the preceding year, 1853 ; 
and there were present the Rev. J. F. Crouch. Rev. J. H. Barker, Mr. Lee Wamer, 
jun- Dr. Bull, Dr. Rowan, Mr. Cam. Mr. Flaveil Edmunds, Mr. Blashill. jun., Mr. 
Ballard, Mr. A.Thompson, Mr. Otte, and the Hon. Secrelary. Mr. Hewett Wheatley, 
of this city, and Mr. E- H. GriBifhs, of the Weir, were unanimously elected 
members. One candidale was nominated to be balloted for at tbe neitt meeting. 

The president delivered an eiceedingly interesting report of the Geological 
proceedings oi the Club, at tbe various field meetings during tbe past year, in 
which he alluded in very feeling terms to the heavy loss which Ibe club bad sus- 
tained In the death, first of its founder and first Secretary (Ibe late Mr. M. J. 
Scobie), and then of the lale Mr. Hugh Strickland, one of its most distinguished 
honorary membeis. At tbe conclusion of the address, which was applauded. 
Dr. Bull moved, and Mr. Suter seconded, the thanks of the meeting lo the President 
for his able and instructive address, with a request that he would allow it to be 
printed as tbe cocamencement of a record of tbe Club's Transactions. The motion 
was earned unanimously, and the President kindly acceded to tbe request. 

After some conversation, it was resolved that priies for the best collection 
of dried specimens of the plants of Herefordshire be given this year, as in 1853, 
bat that they may be given from the funds of the Club, and not merely as last 
year under its patronage, and that the districts immediately around Hereford 
and Ross be excluded from the competition. Tbe prizes will thus be offered for 
Herbaria, comprising only plants from the remainder of the county, beyond a 
circuit of eight miles around this city and Ross respectively. Dr. Bull observed 
that on consultation with Mr. Purchas, to whom the duty of drawing a conplete 
list ot Herefordshire plants was entrusted at the Eastoor meeting, they found 
that tbe number of specimens sent in, during the past year, was so great as to 
approach within some 30 or 40 of all thai could possibly be found in the two dis- 
tricts of Hereford and Ross ; and they were anxious to see the other districts 
of tbe county equally well examined. He was happy to say that Mr. Purchas was 
making great progress with the complete list of Herefordshire plants upon which 
be was engaged. The members present then proceeded with the election of officers 
ioT the ensuing year. 

Tbe Hon- Secretary proposed, and the Rev. J. H. Barker seconded, (hat the 
Rev- W. S. Symonds, Rector of Pendock, to whose great attainments as a Geo- 
logist reference was made, be appointed President for tbe ensuing year. Tbe 
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moUon was carried amid much applause, the ei-Presideat expressing the great 
gralificatioa which he felt at yielding up the chair to a geatlemau so able to render 
valuable service to the Club, and so zealous in pursuit o( science. 

The Rev. J. F. Crouch then proposed, and Dr. Bull seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Ihe Rev. T. T. Lewis for his very efficient services as President during the past 
year, and for his great kindness in imparting valuable information to the membets 
at the field meetings. The vote was carried by acclamation, and was suitably 
acknowledged. Thanks were also voted Co the Hon. Secretary, who was re- 
elected. 

The Secretary subsequently read a statement of the income and expenditure 
of the Club, from which it appeared that there are 37 members, and there U a 
balance in hand of £15. 

The subject of the admission of ladies to one of the field meetings annually 
was brought forward by the Secretary, but it was thought advisable to defer it 

for future consideration. 

The three Geld meetings for the year were fixed to be held: — the first at th« 
Speech-house In Dean Forest, the Joint meeting of the Woolhope. Ualvero, 
and Cotteswold Clubs, the day for which is to IK fixed by the three Presidents ; 
the second at Monmouth Cap. on Tuesday the 181b of July ; and the third at 
Woolhope, on the iind of September. The meeting then terminated. 



ADDRESS. 
E Rev. Tkos. T. Lawis, M.A 



On quitting the office of President of the Woolhope Katurallsts' Field Club, 
to which your kindness elected me last year, it devolves upon me, in conf<mnity 
with your rules, to submit to you a brief sketch of Ihe year's proceedings. 

On entering this task the thoughts of all present will he at once directed to 
the painful events by which a wise providence within a few months deprived us 
of the society of two of our most active and valuable memtiers, — the one regarded 
by us as the founder ol our little club, and the other as a very distinguished memtNi 
of it. — under circumstances awfully sudden, and too distressing and well known 
to you for me to dwell upon. Suffice it lo say, that we are daily and hourly sensible 
of the loss we have sustained in their removal, but console ourselves in Ihe re- 
trospect, that they were not more respected by all who bad the pleasure of theii 
acquaintance and friendship, than distinguished for their abihties and intellectual 
attainments, their high moral integrity, and the zeal with which they devoted 
themselves to the promotion of science, and its appUcation to the improvement 
of the condition of their fetlow.creatures. Such ornaments of society ought not 
to pass away from this transitory wvne as mere ordinary mortal*. Among Ihe 
friends of Mr. Scobie a desire was at once expressed to secure, if possible, a memori^ 
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ol hi* personal appeartuice ; and this bas happily been affected by Mr. Butler, 
with 3 fidelity which is highly salisfaclory tt> bis nearest and dearest friends and 
connexioos ; and I have much pleasure in hearing that a mould of Che bitst is or 
will be prepared, which will enable such of his friends as are desirous to possess 
a copy. 

With the members of the Cotteswold and Malvem Clubs, whose districts have 
been illustrated by the botanical and geological researches of Mr. Hugh Strickland, 
and where he had lung been known and valued, a subscription originated to place 
a window to his memory in his parish church of Deerhurst. I heartily call your 
attention to this laudable design, and shall be happy to communicate to Mr. 
Symonda — whose absence on this occasion I much regret — any contributions from 
our members towards this object. 

I now pass to the business of our present meeting, so far as your retiring 
President is concerned. 

The financial statement I will but briefly refer to. A laxity in the payment 
the yearly subscriptions baa already commenced, to which it is proper your at ten tit 
should be at once called, with the view of preventing its recurrence. Little oi 
no expense, beyond that of printing the yearly statement, has been incurred, 
that no inconvenience has yet arisen ; all that need be said, therefore, is. that 
to suggested that in futiu« a statement of the year's receipts and expenditure 
printed with tbe annual papers, and to request members to bear in mind that 
their subscriptions are due at tbe conuneDcemeol of each year. 

Tbougb the last year has been productive of but few papers by our members, 
I may venture to say. the object for which the Club was formed, namely, tbe 
practical study of the Katural History of Herefordshire, has been strictly kepi 

Four papers have been brought before our meetings ; — 

1. An elaborate paper, by Mr. Hewett Wheatley, on the Fishes of tbe Here- 
Ibrdshire Waters, from the perusal of which no one at all acquainted with the 
snbiect can arise, without feeUng convinced of the superior scientific attainments 
and practical knowledge ol its author on a very curious and interesting enquiry. 

3, We were favoured by Mr. Symonds with a notice of lias and oolite fossils, 
found in the gravel near Cradley (west ol tbe Malvem Hills) and his speculations 
on these facts ; which, trifling as they may appear, are of great importance ; 
afiording real data in tbe discussion of questions, now of increasing interest, on 
the distribution of land and water, in times comparatively recent in the physical 
bistory of the earth.* 
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3' A more enlarged list of birds of Herefordshire tbaa any yet published, 
vas afforded by Mr. Lingwood. which we may hope ere long to have recorded in 
our pages i and 

4- — An ingenious paper by Mr. Flavell Edmunds, on the distribulioQ and 
causes o( Colour in Plants, which has akeady been placed within the reach of the 
general reader. 

Considerable progress has been made by our botanical members towards 
completing tlie Flora of Herefordshire. The approximate number of species is re- 
garded by them a little short of Boo. Of these. 723 flowering plants and ferns 
have been met with in our excursions, endusive of such as have lieen regarded 
as doubtful, or escapes from cultivation, which have also with their habitats been 
carefully noted and excli^dcd from the lists. The old catalogues of Duncomb and 
others (Agricultural Survey of Herefordshire] give the names of some plants 
which have not been met with ; some of these may yet be discovered, whilst 
others, it may fairly be presumed, from the known distribution of British plants. 
will be looked for in vain within our area. We record with pleasure that several 
of the rarer species have been brought Co tight by the Herbarium Prizes offered 
by the Club, at the Hereford Floral Meetings o( the past year, which, under certain 
conditions, we propose continuing the ensuing year. 

In the formation of a Flora, it is not a mere catalogue of plants which the club 
has in view, but their distribution, as affected by soil, moisture, temperature, 
aspect and elevation above the sea i a design in which we have, I believe, the 
co-operation of the Cotteswold and Malvern Clubs, for their respective districts. 

With Ibis subject that of Meteorology is intimately coimecled. It is well 
known that considerable attention has been given to the ranges of the barometer 
and thermometer for many years, by many persons, in diRerent parts of Here- 
fordshire. The late Mr. Prendcrgrass' observations extended over a continuous 
period exceeding 30 years. Unforlimately his instruments were, as those of many 
others of the time, imperfect, and his observations not up to the requirements of 
modem science. Within the last lew years very considerable improvements have 
been made in meteorological instruments, and methods of observation and correc- 
tion much improved and facilitated. Under the direction of the Meteorological 
Society ol London uniform and contemporary observations are being organized 
in very distant parts of the world. In this then, the very infancy of the subject, 
it has been proposed to our Club to purchase a set of improved instruments, 
which, if resolved on, Mr. Wheatley has kindly engaged to take charge ol ; and 
from his habits of accurate research, we may confidently look forward to a most 
faithful, interesting, and useful record of his observations,* 

Thcnnoiiicun,— I>air and niEhi ThcrmoniEion tor lolar ind Urreiiiial radialion ; rain gauge tiid 
wind gauge by NtRiciti and Zambm, Hatlon Gaidcn. London, compared wiih ihe itandard 
inslniRienli by Jamei Ulaiiher, Eu|.. F.R.S.. Secrelaiy w the Metearorogical Socieiy, bare been 
obtained and placed in the care of HewFii Wheatley, Etq.. o( Eign House. Hi* obaervuioni 
are now (orwarded monlhly lo Mr. Gbiiher. The tint three monlhs are recorded, ai on n(« 
page. In the Meieoiologicil Tabls. publiihcd in ibe Regiitrar-Ceneial'i Report, lor the qoarter 
ending 3«h June, i8js. 
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Th« eicimlons of the year have b«en very fairly attended, and been pro- 
ductive of much social pleasure and improvement to those who had the privilege 
of taking part in them. Eastnor, Leintnardine and Kington were selected, as 
affording points of great interest in their respective neighbourhoods, which have 
been visited hy several distinguished naturalists, who, since the year 1831, have 
contributed so much to the illustration of the natural history of our district, and 
given it an importance, not merely local, but cosmicaL 

The Eastnor meeting afforded us the gratification of the first joint meeting 
nith the memt»ers of the Cotteswold and Malvern Clubs, and together with the 
enjoyment of the most exquisite scenery, upon a most charming day, the oppor- 
tunity of associating and forming friendships with many already engaged in the 
same exhilarating and ennobling pursuit — the promotion of science and truth. 
You will, with peculiar and melancholy pleasure, recollect, that on that occasion, 
you had tfaehigh privilege, under the direction of our lamented friend Mr. Strickland, 
10 examine the structure of the soulh-weslern portion of the Malvem Hilb and 
Eastnor Park, and were deeply interested and instructed by the lecture with which 
he then favoured us ; in which he communicated those views of the changes of 
surface, which modem science all but demonstrates must have taken place, since 
the deposition of the sedimentary strata which flank that range on the western 
side i announcements which must have been regarded not less astounding than 
novel, especially by those amongst us, whose minds bad not been pre'Cngaged 
by objects of geological research, and disciplined and inured by the spirit of 
inductive philosophy. The centre of the Malvem chain was described as Igneous ; 
the successive sedimentary deposits, commencing with the equivalents of the 
lower Silurian rocks of Sir Roderick Murchisou, and continued to the Old Red 
Sandstone, were enumerated. The effects of uphiaval and dmudaiioit on the hatdtr 
ajtd softer strata, producing the domes, ndges and vaLeys which make up the 
more reroaikable features of the oearer landscape from Malvern to Ledbury, 
Woolhope. Cradley and Abberley pointed out ; the conditions assigned, under 
which tbe sedimentary rocks, in many places mineralogically unaltered, were 
deposited, upon beds of igneous matter already cooled dowu, in the bottom and 
along the shore of an ancient sea,— their elevated, inclined, and in some, not 
nnfrequent cases, overturned position, in which they now remain, attributed 
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to ebullition and rfforts to rise of rocks in a state of fusion lar below, and whicti 
found a veni here and there along the range and amid strata of more recent origin 
many miles distant. These changes were attributed to forces, producing not 
merely the upheaval of the range itseU, but also the great fault which has been 
satisfactorily traced from the British to the Irish Channel, elevatioit the greater 
part of Wales from the level of cotemporary strata, which lie underneath the New 
Red Sandstone on the Worcestershire side of the Malvem Hills, and other for- 
mations more receut stiU, of the eastern parts of England. 

We are not to imagine that no changes of surface have taken place since this 
great catastrophe ; the uplifted and denuded strata of Herefordshire and South 
Wales aHord ample evidence of the extent of denudation, and data to reason out 
their restoration, which gives as a result mountains of Old Red Sandstone now 
washed away, in compaiison with which the greatest height of any portion of 
the existing deposit in South Wales is a mere fraction. This upward movement 
and denudation were inferred to have taken place, for reasons assigned, just before 
the period of the deposit which covered up the coal fields. It is quite foreign to 
my purpose, on this occasion, to go further into the evidence of this vast and 
interesting question, but I will confidently say. it is not built upon a mere idle 
fancy, but the result of an accurate investigation of facts, now recorded and reasoned 
out, with great patience of research. Tbey who are anxious to ^tlow up the train 
of thought springing up now perhaps for the first time in theti minds, will find 
ample materials already prepared, the true value of which may be verified by a 
very few days' field work, in the paper of Ur. Homer, in the first volume of the 
Geological Transactions of London. iBii ; Sir Roderick Murchison's Silurian 
System. 1838 ; Sir Henry de la Beche's paper on the formation of the roeks of 
South Wales and south.westem England : Mr. Ramsay's paper on the denudation 
of South Wales, and the adjacent counties of England : and Professor Phillips's 
elaborate paper on the Malvern Hills ; all lo be found in the Memorials of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, vol. i, 1846, vol. 3, 1848 ; and a paper by 
the lamented Hugh E. Strickland, 00 the elevalory forces which raised the 
Malvem Hills, in the Philosophical Magaune (or November, 1S51. I will Only 
add, that, looking to the eiisling evidences of adequate forces. It may be fairly 
conjectured that the outburst of basalt which forms the top of the Clee Hills, 
in Shropshire, between xo and 30 miles distant (20- N. of W.). and which there 
has Dot merely dislocated the coal field, and the elevated portions of it, 100 or 300 
feet above the level of the top of the Malvem Hills, to a higher position than that 
of any other coal field in Britain (?}. carrying up the three lower seams of coal in 
one place many yards above the corresponding strata on aach side of the fault 
(the upper seam being now wanted), and overflowing them like the top of a huge 
mushroom, was obviously due to that period, and might not improbably have 
been connected with tbe convulsive throes to which the elevation of the Malvem 
Hilts, and the continuation of the range to Abberley, and of the Old Red Sandstone 
of Herefordshire may be attributed. 

Before passing to the Leintwardine meeting, with a view, of giving the matter 
a little more continuity, I will recall your thoughts to tbe last ineetinf of iSjs, 
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whkh took place at Mortlnur's Cross, of which, In the absence of the Presidnit, 
I bad the honour to have the direction. The object of it was to familiarize the 
eye with the t>ret types of tbe Upper Ludlow formation, which, rising from below 
the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire, forms the top of the Silurian system, 
Coounencing our walk at the Ntstb-field quarry, in the parish of SbobdoQ (the 
equivalent of the Downton Castle builditig stone), we visited several sections and 
quairiet along the slopes towards CrofI Castle, observing the junction of tt\e >-etlow 
sandstone beds, with the Old Red Sandstone near Lucton, and folluniog down 
tbe strata to the limestone in Croft Castle demesne valley (the equivalent of the 
Aynieslry and Sedgley limestone, separating the upper from the lower Ludlow 
rocks), which we examined on each side of Ibe valley, and again at the Whileway 
Head (on the prolongation ot the escarpment from Aymestry and Croft Ambrey). 
where the strata are highly inclined, and the structure well exhibited. (See the 
beautiful wood-cut page 343 of the Silurian S)^tem). Occasion was taken to 
explain the meaning of tbe strike or direction, and tbe dip of rocks ; the use and 
measure of the same i anti-clinal and syn-clinal lines of action : the toimation 
of domes, basins, valleys of elevation, and denudation ; the actual thickness of 
strata, in relation both to the horiiontal and vertical lines drawn through them ;• 
deceptive appearances of frequent occurrence pointed out, arising from faults, 
repeated strata, and strata rolled over. Remarks were made on the sedimentary 
and mineral structure of rocks, tbe creation of organic beings, their duration and 
extinction, and the importance of their imbedded remains in tbe identification of 
cootemporary deposits. Several of the most remarkable fossils were collected. 
I need not trouble you with their well-known names. It is an advantage of our 
field days, that Ihey must send us to oui books ; whereas, owing to the vis 
inerli^ of our nature, the persual of the very best books on the subject will not 
neceasarily send us into the Geld : for this reason, most strictly one of bodily 
and mental enjoyment, such clubs as ours are worthy of all encouragement. Our 
walk was continued over Croft Ambrey and alotig the escarpment of Yalton Hill, 
which affords most extensive and instructive views of the Old Red Sandstone 
and Silurian districts, from the Cambrian ranges of North Wales, beyond the 
Conidon and Stiper Stones to Ibe basaltic top of the Clee Hills. Abberley, The 
Lickey, Malvern, Woolhope, May Hill, Tbe Colteswold, Forest of Dean, and South 
Wales. A grand physical leal ure. hereafter alluded to. the repetitionof the upper 
l^urtan rocks, exterior of the south side of the Wigmore valley of elevation, in 
a great bow, commencing near Aymestry, and extending to tbe Ambrey and the 
Pajmer's Cairn, in tbe parish of Orleton, was pouited out. In our descent 
to Aymestry we took the path of an old road, up which I had tbe honour 
of conducting Mr. Murchison (now Sir Roderick), in his first visit to 
Herefonlsbtre, July, 1831, presenting in itself a continuous section from 
the Lower Ludlow rock to the Old Red Sandstone. I had at this time very fairly 
developed the stmcture of the surrounding country. My own researches in this 
dstrict commenced with roy residence, at Aymestry, in 1827 : but I was working 
•The ihichncBoraDyUraium in relaliou 10 a boriionlal line drawn Ihrouqti il, ii— thai ling 
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In the dark, and It was la that walk, which I continna to regard as one ol tba mmt 
Interesting evects of mj' life, there dawned upon me the vision of the deep Interest 
ol the then comparatively uoknown country, in which it was my good fortune 
and happinest to be dwelUog, and to the true development of which I had, unknow- 
ingly, discovered the key, and made some progress. With what zeal. Industry, 
ability and success Sir Roderick Hurchlson has followed up these beginnings, 
and prosecuted the identification of these rocks, through our own and the adjololog 
counties, and the greater part of the North of Europe, into Asiatic Russia, is 
shown by his great wwks (ffl the saurian Syatem (1S38), and the Geology of Russia 
and the Ural Mountains (1843), and the various scientific journals of the time ; 
and bow far it has been verified by the researches of others, more especiaUy by 
the United States' Daturalists. will be seen in their own reports, and Sir Charles 
Lyetl's interesting volumes on his two vi^ts to that country. We shall have a 
condensed view of the Imown distribution of these rocks over the Globe, by Sir 
Roderick Murcbisoo, in his new work " Siluria," now announced.* The hisl(ny 
of the Silurian system must be sought In the proceedings of the Geological Society 
of London, the anniversary speeches of its Presidents, and in an article by Dr. 
Fitton, in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1B41. 

The Leinlwardine meeting afforded us an excellent opportunity in the section 
along the new road to Ludlow, for enainining the lower Ludlow rocks, between 
the Aymestry and Wenlock (= Sedgley aod Dudley) limestones ; and passing 
thiougb the Aymestry limestone, we came upon the upper Ludlow idcIu, 
which we found again succeeded by the Aymestry limestone at Downtiw, 
and on both sides of the river Teme, near the Bow Bridge. Continu- 
ing thence along the Downton Castle walks, in the gorge of the river, 
through the upper Ludlow roclcs, we arrived at their junction with the 
yellow micaceous sandstone (Itnown as Downton Castle building stone), near the 
Castle bridge ; noticing heref the hitherto discovered northern limit of the 
Silurian fiih-bed, the exact position of which was pointed out, and fragments of 
it collected. Our section proceeding now In a descending order, again we passed 
the upper limestoue on the ridge of the Ludlow pcoraontory, here forming the 
northe.-Q side of the Wigmore valfcy of elevation, over the obscured escarpment 
to the ibioned'OUt strata of the Wenlock ( = Dudley and Ledbury} limestone, 
to the product:ve organic shales (known as Wenlock Shales) at Buctington. The 

• Publiibed May, igu, of which e new cditian i> ngw pirpuiDC. The leader will do well to 
coniuli ibe reviein of t£t> work, ■□ ihe Ifarik BriiUk Rruitw ^adQuaritrljr Sm'tai, Ocubet, 
1854- 

t Myrriend. the late Dr. Thomu Lloyd, of Ludlow, in iBii fint noticed the exiunce of 
fouilkintheOldaedSanditancoTHtRfordshirc about ihe Wyld, nar Leomhuer, nod two 
■nerwardi near Downton Hall and oilier pUco in tlie neiihbouiiiood of Ludlovr^ Onchui 
<l by nytell in Ibe mudiiooq of Ehc upper Ludlow 

.jlenulicus in the *Mot equimleol, ---r. '•— ' 

id open i334, by workmen engaged ir 



\k}]. and Pierygotus problenulicuii in tbe enact equivalent, near CioFt Canie, in 1B35. The 
Lodlnw bone bed wuiJaidopen iS;*, by woikmen engaged in ■ quarry— now filled Dp-4D Ihe 
o Ludfaid diurchyard (worn tbt bridge 
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valley of WgmcH«, ttiou^ not so regular and perfect as that of Woalhope now 
so well known, deserves a more extensive examination tban we were enabled 
to give it. Its physical features are very striking. The escarpmeat and slopes 
from the fault at the Bow bridge over the Teme, aloog Bringewood Chase to 
Uary KooU, Whitcliffe and Ludlow ; thence by Ludford to Richard's Castle, 
the High Vhmals and Gatley, and tbo exterior diverging escarpment from Orleton 
Common to Croft Ambrey and Aj'mestry, with the numerous transverse valleys 
by nbich they are cut Into and through, especially Mary KuoU Dingle, the Hay 
Paxb, Croft Castle Dingle and Aymesliy Valley, afford most mstructive sections, 
in many places abounding with fossils. The broiwn-up strata of the lower escarp- 
meDt, formiDg the picturesque Imolls from Aston Common to Elton and Leinthall 
Stages, cannot fall to attract attention ; wfiilst the road from the finger-post 
at Elton to Richards' Castle and Orleton presents eicelleut sections of the 
Wedlock Shales and Umestoike, the lower Ludlow beds, Aymestry UmAtone, and 
oppec Lodlow with the Downtou beds — in fact, the greater part of the upper 
SOutian — into the Old Red Sandstone. The valley of Wlgmore abounds with the 
detritus of the surrounding rocks, which was also found swept out over portions 
of the Old Red Sandstoae between Ludlow and Leominster- The absence of gravel 
witliin the valley of Woolbope has been remarked by Sir Roderick Murchison. 

These visits having thus made us acquainted with good types of the upper 
SDoriaii beds in regular succession, hi their most classical localities, the Kington 
meeting was designed, for the examination of the Nash-scat limestone, near Pies- 
Idgn. and the igneous outburst of Radnor and Stanner. The position of the 
Nash-tcar limeatooe, originally regarded by Sir Roderick Murchison as the 
equivalent to Weolock (= Dudley and Ledbury) limestone, has given rise to some 
coatcoversy. Professor Sedgwick, in his first visit to the district, suggested that 
it was ot an earlier date, the equivalent of the lower band, appearing in the centre 
of the Woolhope valley, and which Sir Roderick had classed as Caradoc or lower 
saurian. The Geological Stafi of the Ordnance Survey adapted the Professor's 
views. The question has been carefully investigated by J. E. Davis, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, our htmoraiy associate, and happily on this occasion we bad the 
baieflt of his presence, and under his direction examined the most luteresting 
polnta td the district. A paper on the age and position of this limestone was read 
by liim before the Geological Society of London, in Hay, iSjo, which will 
be fonod in their Journal of Nov. of that year, in which the question, confessedly 
one of difficulty, is very ably discussed. Since the question was mooted, more 
extended observations have removed the Woolhope limestone from the Caradoc 
into the Wenlock series ; so that the question is now, to which of these bands 
— vix., the upper or lower Wenlock limestones — is the Nash-scor limestone to be 
H i f a r e d . The evidence collected by Hr. Davis, more especially, of the organic 
remains (fcx mineral structure quite fails in this case), inclines me to the position 
originally assigned to it, by Sir Rodeiiclc The Nash-scar affords a fine example 
of metamorphic or altered limestone, .occasioned by contact with igneous matter, 
injected agaitut or between the strata, maintaining a high temperature, under 
great preasm^ for a considerable time, producing a complete change of mineral 
ttmettoB, destructive of stratification, and in some parti of almott all traces of 
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oi^aoic remains. The actual junctioii of these rocks is not here seen, but the 
examination of similar pheaomena at Radnor, where the igneous rock and limeslooe 
are actually fused together, and where traces of organisms are found within a few 
iocbes of the junction, leaves no doubt that the causes of these changes are conecll)' 
as^gned. A considerable thickness of Caiadoc sandstone and conglomerate, 
undislinguishable Irom the Malvern conglomerate in its mineral and organic 
strnctore. is observed at Corton, and in Cam Wood, here highly charged nith 
chaiacteristic fossils of the upper portion of the lower Silurian roclcs, and affording 
evidence of the very slow nature of the deposit itself, in the repetitloo of fine strata, 
distinctly marked by regular lines of small well-rounded quarti pebbles, with 
orgaoics. evidencing the recurrence of floods and flushes at short and unequal 
intervals. 

From the summit of Nash Hill or Cam Wood a view was obtained north- 
ward to the small outliers ol Old Red Sandstone, showing the former continuity 
of that focmatiou. over the older rocks of Siluria. traces of which are found man^ 
miles to the north in Sliropahire. 

With this imperfect sketch, our notice of the last year's excursions must ter- 
minate. Radnor and Stanner and the immediate neightiourhood of Kington 
demand an early visit. We do not appeal to these notices of our cicur^ons as 
having contributed any considerable advance in sdeoce, but more modestly, as 
evidence of the industtr with which some of our members at least are actuated, 
and of the utility of such associations as our little dub, in opening and rendering 
popular such researches -. and we are confident that we shall not be unsuccessfully 
or uselessly employed, If in the progress of future years we follow up our enquiries 
with a little increasing interest and perseverance. 

The strata of Herefordshire are now, as regards position, very well known. 
There is no longer a doubt that the Old Red Sandstone, which forms so great 
a part of its area, dipping in the south under the coal formation of the Forest of 
Dean, is of enormous thickness, and rests upon the deposits called Sduiian. which 
are brought up from below in the coimtry extending from the left bank of the 
Severn, near the Wrekin. to Ludlow ; thence by Richard's Castle. Croft. Shobdon, 
Kington, along the north-western parts of Heretordshire. to Hay. and so on to 
the sea coast of Pembrokeshire, supporting the great coal field of South Wales, 
and reposing themselves on the Cambrian or older rocks of that country ; again, 
along the eastern border from Abbcrley lo .Malvern, and are thrust through it 
at Tinker's Hill and Cainham Camp, near Ludlow ; at Shucknell and Hagley. 
near Lugwardinc j more remarkably round Woolhope, and further south, at May 
Hill { and again, on the left bank of the Severn at Tortworth. in Gloucestershire. 
The Gloucester and Hereford Railway exhibits a solitary section of these Silurian 
beds, contracted intoa few yards at Blaisdon edge, but skirts within a milethe Wool- 
hope upheaval, which forms the beautiful landscape on the left bank of the river 
Wye. seen from the line near Holme Lacy ; and the Hereford and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way,CUt through the Old Red Sandstone, all but touches the Silurian outlier of 
Tinker'sHill, between Wooftcrton and Ludlow, and just exposesa junction of those 
rocks at the entrance of the lunoci at the tatter place. The intermediate line, from 
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BUisdoD to Ludlow, a distance of betwe«a 40 and jo miles, is attogelher through 
Ibe Old Red Sandstone, eiposing good section of strata, with every degree ol 
iactinatiDn, and considerable beds of detritus. It a difficult to ascertain or even 
approximate to tbe thickness of strata comprised in sudi an area ; this must be 
sotlgbt for in tbe escarpments and ridges of the Black MouDlain. and tbe river 
channels of South Wales, where a good succession is obseri'ed. and which, when 
fairly invoked, give an estimate of at least 10,000 feet. Tbe strata in Hereford- 
shire are pierced b; a single trap dyke at Bartestrce, near the Hagley dome, full 
particulars of which will be found in the Silurian System, as well as of a similar 
dyke at Brock Hill, on the left bank of river Teme, near Shelsly Beauchamp. on 
the borders of WOrcestshire. Let me add. that the name " Silurian " was happily 
selected by Sir Roderick Murchiaon to include tbe strata immediately below the 
Old Red, prevailing over the territory occupied by the ancient Silurcs and their 
neighbours, and superimposed on the Cambrian or older rocks of North Wales ; 
and the names of Ludlow, Wenlock, Caradoc, and Llandeilo direct the enquirer 
to those districts where he may find the strata instructively exhibited in a true 
descending order. Carefully as these strata have been examined, there is still 
detail to be made out, and abundant pleasure to be derived from their identifi- 
cation. The zealous explorer need not fear but that he will be rewarded with 
discoveries. The Hagley dome, replete with interest, brought to light by the 
late Hr. Scobie. had escaped for 30 years all other explorers, including tbe staB 
of the Ordnance Survey, who had bestowed with excellent results so much time 
and strength on the examination of tbe immediate district round Woolhope- 
I cannot forbear the remark, that tbe names of those friends, whose premature 
departure we have so much reason to deplore, are associated in the record of this 
diKovery.* 

Few organics have yet been collected from the Old Red Sandstone of Hereford- 
shire, in comparison with what have been found in Scotland and elsewhere. I 
have not heard that the railway cuttings have produced a single specimen ; but 
there are many localities where they have been found, and which have hitherto 
been scarcely examined. The detritus and gravel, ol daily increasing interest, 
will be found a rich and productive field. The nature and distribution of soils 
and vegetables naturally invite our examination, and we trust will be followed 
op by some of our members wbo have already, in the previous year, shown 
tbenuelves not unequal to the task, and who will thereby be enabled to vindicate 
tbe study of natural history, to the " cui bono " enquirer. There is, however, a 
higtier view, which we must not lose sight of. Endowed with reason, man is called 
on all sides to the contemplation of God's works, and, enlightened by God's grace, 
to tbe study of His word- In one he sees the manifestation of Almighty power 
and wisdom ; and in tbe other of Divine love and mercy to mankind. In the 
words of Professor Sedgwick, to whom I have been privileged to listen as a master, 
in his delightful book on the Studies of the University of Cambridge : — " The 
■todies of mankind have sometimes been divided into natural, moral, and religious. 

.hn, by'^Ch e! SiricklRnd, biq., F.lt.&, Ac, in iheQuintrly Juunul of 'ihcUeoMinl 
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Each branch requires its appropriate training, and yields its own peculiar fruit. 
A study of the oatural world teaches not the truth to revealed religion ; n<« do 
the truths of teligic« iufonu us of the inductions of physical science. Hence it 
is that men whose studies are coofioed to one branch of knowledge, oftni learn 
to overrate themselves, and so become narrow-minded. Bigotry is a besetting 
sin of our nature. Too often it has been the attendant of religious real, but it 
is most bitter and unsparing when found with the irreligious. A philosopher, 
understanding not one atom of their spirit, will sometimes scoff at the labours 
of religious men ; and one who calls himself religious will, perhaps, turn a harsh 
judgment, and thank God that he is not as the philosopher, forgetting all the 
while that man can ascend to no knowledge, except by faculties given to him by 
his Creatca''s hand ; and tbat all natural knowledge is but a reflection of the will 
of God. In harsh judgments, such as these, there is not only much folly, but much 
sin. True wisdom consists in seeing how all the faculties of the miod and all 
parts of knowledge bear upon each other, so as to work together to a common 
end, ministering at once to the happiness ol man, and his Maker's glory." 

Gentlemen, — I return you my most sincere thanks for the honor coafeired 
upon me, in selecting me as President for the second year of your existence, and 
for the courtesy you have diown me during the period of my office ; and with 
pleasure I resign it to Mr, Symonds, whose ability and zeal for the promotion 
of natural science are well known to you all i assured that you could not have 
made choice of anyone who will carry out the objects of our club with nxxv 
advantage than he wbo so readily co.operated in its formation, and has been so 
successful in his attempt to establish a sister club at Malvern. 

Bridstow Vicarage, 

30th Nov., 183s. 
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tSRaolbo{ie ^latntalists' yielir €lnb. 

Joint Hietihc, Wooiaofe, Malvbrh, and Cotteswold Clubs, Tuesdav, 
junb ijih. i8s<. 

speech house, forest op dean. 

The second joint meeting oi the Woolhope. Malvern, and Cotteswold Natural- 
bta* Field Clab*, Gird in punuance of a resoIuUon passed at tha first nEeetl&R 
held at Bastnor, on the 7th of June, 1833, was held on Tuesday, isth June, at 
the Speech-house. In the Forest of Dean. 

The Malvern and Cotteswold Clubs met at breakfast at Newnbam, transacted 
their special busfaiess. and thence proceeded to the Speech-house. 

The Woolhope Club met at S.30 a.m., at the King's Head Hotel, Ross, where 
they breakfasted, and held their ordinary meeting, under the presidency of the 
Rev. T. T. Lewis ; Hr. T. T. Williams, of Wersiugton Court, was unanimously 
elected a member ; and a number of gentlemen were proposed to t>e balloted 
fot at the July meeting, which is to be held at Monmouth Cap. It was agreed 
that the address of the Rev. T. T. Lewis, on retiring from the office of President 
Injaonary last, together with a narrative of the Club's proceedings, and a selection 
of the papers read at its meetings, be printed for the use of tbe members 1 and 
it was aiTaii|;ed that the Printing Committee 'honld meet at Hereford on the 
evcoing pRceding I he next meeting, for the purpose of carrying out the resolution. 



The desiiabilltf of purchasing a set of Meteorological instruments, and request- 
ing one of the members to undertake the keeping of a series of observations, was 
iHimirioH at some length, but ttie dedsioa was postponed until the July meeting. 

At 10.15 a.m., tbe members started In a stage coach, (supplied by Messrs. 
Botley, of Hereford), for the Speech-house. The morning had been marked by 
heavy rain, but by this time the sky cleared, and the rest of the day was fine, 
with tbe exception of some flying showers. The route taken was al<mg the south 
bank of our beautiful Wye to Lydbrook, a portion of tbe river which is scarcely 
excelled even in any part of Its course, for scenery. The luxuriance of the vegeta- 
ticm i the various forms of the richly wooded hills ; tbe serpentine windings of 
the pellucid V/yv ; the picturesque Court and gray old Castle of Goodricli ; the 
venerable Churches of Walford, English Bicknor, and pretty villages, nestling 
amiTjig the foliage ; and tbe succession of comfortable and elegant mansions 
studding the slopes, all showed to perfection. The thousand different lights and 
•tudes, thrown from the April -seeming sky, gave as many varied eSects, as the 
doods scudded swiftly across the landscape. Considering tbe state of tbe atmos- 
pbere, the views were remarkably extensive, while they could not have been seen 
to greater advantage. 
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A striking contrast to tbis scene of pure natural beauty was presented as tbe 
party entered tbe deep glen in whicb tbe thriving village ol Lydbrook is situated- 
There the soDgs of birds were unbeard amid tbe lieavy blows of the forge hammer ; 
and the clouds of dense black smoke— an unpleasant proof how plentiful coal 
is, since so much of its main ingredient (cart>on). can be wasted — shut out the 
bright sunlight. Id passing the various factories and workshops, the eye was 
caught by tbe golden brightness of the heated iron, which was being cut. hammered 
or rolled into various forms ; tbe members however, did not stay to enter into 
any of the workshops. 

Having passed through the village, and begun to mount the steep ascent 
which leads to the summit of the lofty ridge which here forms the ranipart. as 
it were, of tbe Forest, the members alighted, and devoted a few minutes to the 
observation of tbe fine selection of the Mountain Limestone-rock, and of the unpro- 
ductive Coal-measures, which are presented on the bare faces of the bills. In 
passing, the pretty new Church attracted a glance o( interest, while it was also 
noticed that, on the Mil above, the haymakers were at work. 

On reaching the summit of the long ascent, the members proceeded onwards 
on foot (blougb the broad glades of tbe noble Forest to their place of meeting. 
After reaching tbe Speech-house they separated into two parties, ia ocdei to 
pursue their geological and botanical observations. 

Tbe Botanists explored the "greeuwood shade" under tbe guidance of 
Hr. Puicbas and Mr. Lingwood j while the Geologists, led by the Rev. T. T. I^wis 
(by whose researches Sir R. Hurchison was so much aided in the invesUjiatioii 
of the Silurian system) proceeded in the first instance to the coal pits and works 
of tbe Gully level. Thence they made their way to Park-end, where they spent 
a considerable time. At the latter place, some &ne specimens of fossil fern* 
and casts were obtained from the shale. 

The party also spent an instructive hour at tbe tinplate works of Mr. James. 
Here they were courteously received by the proprietor, who conducted them 
through tbe works, showing and explaining the various processes of rolling the 
barsof iron into plates, cutting them, annealing them in the furnaces, pickling 

them in sulphuric acid, coaling them with tin, and finallypolisbinglhemfor the 

The Botanical party did not find tbe Forest so rich in common plants as 
might have been aoticipated, but Ibey obtained a number of specimens. At 
4 p.m., tbe members of the various Clubs, about 70 in number, re-assembled at 
the Speech-bouse to dinner. 

The place of meeting being within the district of tbe Cotteswold Club, its 
President, Mr. T. Barwick Baker, presided, and the Vice-cbairs were filled by the 
Rev. W. S. Symonds, Rector of Pendock, and President of the Woolhope and 
Malvern Qubs, and the Rev. T. T. Lewis, Rector of Bridstow, formerly President 
of tbe Woolbope Club. There ware also present tbe Right Hon. Earl Ducie, Rev. 
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H. Bellaiis. H.M. Inspector of Schools. Hr. Herbert Hackwoith, H.M. IntpectM' 
of Mines, the High Shenfi of Gloucetteishire, Sir M. H. Crawley Boevey, Bait., 
and Ut. E. D. Pyrke, Varaerers of the Forest, Mr. J. Atkinson. Deputy Gaveller, 
and others. 

On the removal of the ck>lh, the Chairman gave the health of the Queen. 
This toast was followed by the health of the President of the Malvern and Woolhope 
Outo, in acknowlnlging which toast, the Rev. W. S. Symoods stated that they 
bad beaked to have been favoured by the presence of Professor Phillips, of Oxford, 
and of Sir R. Hnrchison. but that other engagements had rendered those eminent 
geologista nnable to attend. 

In the course of the evening, a member of the Cottesw<dd Qub mentioned 
a singular fact showing that the Hedgehog is carnivorous. His gardener, while 
at work, bad beard the scream of a leveret, and on going to the spot found a 
hedgehog devouring the leg of one. He had previously suspected that the 
dBappenranw of some chickens was to be accounted for in the same manner. 

Mr. Jones, of Gloucester, read a short paper upon the Rbyochonetla of the 
Ocdite," a fossil allied to the Atrypa and the Terebratula. which showed close 
observation and eiteosive knowledge of fossU conchology. A collection of 
specimens of the fossit was handed round for inspection. 

Tlie Rev. J. H. Thompson, of Worcester, announced the discovery of two 
plants new to Worcestershire, in the neighbourhood of Evesham, viz., the Canx 
meitlana, and the PoUnnogtton gabell^MS, of which he produced spedmens for 
tbe Inspection of the botanical members. 

The Chairman remarked that at the Eastnor meeting, the drawing up of a 
complete Flora of the three districts had been committed to Professor Buckman, 
Hr. Lees, and Mr. Purchas. The two former gentlemen had previously completed 
their portions, and he wished to know If tbe Herefordshire portion was near 
completion- 
Mr. Puichas observed that the work was in progress, but was not yet sufficj- 
emlly advanced for publication. 

The Chairman read an extract from a letter received from Sir Thomas 
Taocred, now in Australia, the former Secretary of the Cotteswoia Qub. upon 
tbe model of which the other two had been formed. The letter announced 
tbal a nniBber of specimetts of plants, insects, etc.. illustrating the Flora and Fauna 
of Aiwtralia. bed been sent to this country. Tbe members of the different clubs 
woe invited to meet the Worceateishire Naturalists' Qub. at Worcester, In Sep- 
taaber next. 

Mr. Herbert Mackworth then delivered an interesting address on "the 
V«it>Ution of Mines." He briefly sketched tbe different stages of the conversion 
of vegetable nutter into Coal, observing that in its first condition, that of lignite, 
its BXbaUtion* coasted of watmy vapours ; in its next stage it gave off carbonic 
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add. or " cbckc-damp " ; in its third stage, it eibaled cubuc«tt«d hydrogCD, or 
trt damp ; and lastly, having giving off all its gaseous contents, it was reduced 
to aothtadle, or stone-coal. He ot»ervcd that the Coal-measures of the Forest 
of Dean were composed of coal in the second stage. Ha then proceeded to explain 
the means wbereb? these exhalations may be dissipated by the ventilation of 
the minesi and exhibited an improved Davy lamp, and a model of an anemometer, 
oi gauge of the quantity of air passing ttirough a mine. Mr. Mackwortb's 
explanations were remarlcably lurid, and delivered In a very plea^ng and eflectlve 
nuuiaer. The address was much applauded. 

Mr. Atkinson produced, and explained, a series of plants illustrative of the 
mining operations In the Forest. 

Tba company separated at 7 p.m. t the members of the Woolhope Gub 
Dubtng their way back to Ross, viittn they also separated. The Hereford 
members reached this City at midnight, having spent a very instructive and 
agreeable day. 
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mool})ttft Satntaltsta' JFtelir Slnb. 

Tuesday, Julv iSth, iBs4. 

LEOMINSTER. 

Anotliet of the pleasant and Instructive Field Meetlags of tills Society took 
place at Leominster, onTuesday, iSth July, the district proposed for inveitigatioa 
lying between the town of Leominster, Kimbotton Church, Lever Hill, Puddle- 
stone, Biockmanton, and Bach. 

Geologically situated npon the Old Red Sandstone, which it is regretted 
hae hitherto remained in Herefordshire almost a " terra Inoognita," a doubt mled 
npcn tbe minds of the geologists present as to the probable interest of (be day's 
[xoceedings. We are happy, however, to record that the investigations were 
more than ordinarily fruitful, and some facts were ascertained which were not 
only highly interesting to the members present, but will tend to throw additional 
light Dpm tbe geology ol the county. 

Tbe weather was remarkably fine ; there was a fair attendance, and tbe 
extreme beauty and richness of tbe surroundlog scenery rendered the meeting 
a most delightful one. 

The Heseford members assembled at tbe railway station alter breakfast, and 
proceeded by tbe g.40 a.m. train, to Leominster. On their arrival at the Royal 
Oak HoteL the party was increased by members from the surrounding district, 
and tbe ordinary business ol the club was transacted ; seven new members were 
balloted for, and duly elected, a fact which indicates that the love ol the delightful 
■tody of Natural History ia on the increase. 

At II a.m., the party started in a special coach for Lever Hill, under the able 
guidance of the President, of tbat celebrated geologist, the Rev. T. T. Lewis, of 
Aymettrey, and also ol the Rev. Thoa. Hutchinson, of Kimbolton, whose extensive 
local scientific koowledge was the means of adding considerably to the day's 
enjoymeDt. As the party proceeded, Mr. Lewis explained that tbe portion of the 
Old Red Saadstone to be explored was the central and largest of the deposit, 
coosistiog of spotted green and red days and marls, afiording on decomposition, 
tbe ricliest soils, and also containing irregular courses of red and gieen earthy 
limestone, locally termed " Comstones," usually consisting of small concretionary 
huDpf, but expanding here and there into large sub-crystalline masses, 

Tbe QcBt spot visited was the quarry on tbe southern approach to Lever Hill, 
expowng the CMHStone and accompanying flagstones of the districL Attention 
we* immediately attracted by the organic contents of the rocks. Every fragment 
afomtd was filled with the evidence of former life 1 the remains being principally 
tboM of tbe characteristic fotsU. the " CephaUspls," 
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No party of Australian goId-tUggers could be more excited m tbefr leuch 
than were out naturalists. Tbe blows of tbe bammen at weak reioaDded at evety 
corner, exclamatJoDS of astonishment heir, delight there, and ea^er enquiry all 
arcimd were beard without mtermission. (o tbe no small astonishment of tbe 
work-people, whose countenances showed evident marks of (be wonder nithin. 

Hugh Miller's eloquent description of life in those early seas in nhicb the 
surrounding rocks were deposited, and in whicb lived those eitiaordinary animals 
whose remains lay entombed in every fragment around, was brought forcibly to 
mind. In openinghis description oi the Middle formation besays: — "The curtain 
rises, and tbe scene is new. The myriadsof the Lower formation have disappeared 
and wc are surrounded oo an Upper platform by tbe existence of a later (Teation. 
There is sea all around, as before ; sboals of Cepbolaspides, with their broad arrow- 
like heads and slender angular bodies, feathered with Gns, sweep past like crowds 
of cross-bow bolts in an ancient battle. We see the distinct gleam of scales, b<tt 
tbe forms ace indistinct and dim : we can merely ascertain that tbe Gos ate elevated 
by spines of various shapes and patterns : that some of the coats ^tter with 
enamel, and that others— tbe sharks of this ancient period— bristle over with 
minute tbomy points." 

On tbeir route to Puddlestone, tbe members visited several other quartiu 
equally abounding in organic remains- 

From the summit of Lever Hill, Mr. Lewis directed attention to the geno-al 
geological features of the extensive view from that commanding spot. Looking 
towards the north, to tbe left lay his own peculiar district of Aymestcey. whera 
be laid tbe solid foundation upon which Sir R. Hurchison raised bis splendid 
superstructure of the " Silurian System." In front lay Tinker's Hill and Caynbaoi 
Camp, a remarkable and isolated upheaval of Upper Silurian rocks, lying between 
the Ludlow district on tbe west, and on the east tbe Clee Hills, which last 
are composed of the upper beds of the " Old Red," capped by Mountain Lime- 
stone and workable Coal Measures, and surmounted by basalt, which is seen to 
have been erupted through the entire series, and lo have overflowed on the top 
of the bill. 

Tbence the members proceeded in a south-easterly direction towards tbe 
pretty little church of Puddlestone, recently restored, whicb was visited by the 
whole patty, and much admired. 

Mr. Ellas Chadwlck, tbe High Sheriff of the County, bete met tbe Qnb, 
and kindly invited tbem to Puddlestone Court, where they partook of bis bcepit- 
ality in tbe form of luncheon. Tbe Court, an elegant castellated building, is built 
o( stone taken from B quarry hard tiy. opened in tbe " Old Bed,** andaapptfiat 
maletial* of a most beautiful and durable descriptioD. 

Bidding adieu to their kind entertainer, who condoclrd tbem pcnooaOy 
through his grounds, tbe membeis proceeded to eiomine the quarry in quasticn. 
Han a discovery was made wbicb we believe to be unique in the history of the 
" Old Red," of Hereford. Upod blocks of a purpUsh rather thinly laminated 
sandstone were distinctly observed lh« ripple marks produced by waves of 
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primeval teat, and travmlos the blockt Id ev«i7 directloD, the footprint! probably 
ot crattacea as the]' roamed at the bottom of tbdr native ocean. A specimen 
of this remarliabie " medal ol cxaation " was carried away, and will be forwarded 
by Hr. Lewis to London for eiaminatian, and we hope to be able to revert to the 
dltcovery on a future occaiiun. 

From tiiis spot, the party made the best of their way lo Leomlaster. passing 
Brocktnantoo. Bach, and Puddlestone. and amved at tne Royal Oak at 5 o'clock, 
where an excellent dinner was provided for them by Mr. Jackson in his usual 
style. The Presidnit, the Rev. W. S. Symonds, of Pendock, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present Rev. T. T. Lewis. Rev. J. F. Crouch, Rev. H. Barker. 
Rev. H. T. RiU, Messrs. W. Stubbs, Woodhouse. H. Price, T. H. I.ee Warner, 
Dr. Ronao, Rev. T. Hutchinson, Messrs. Arthur Tbompson, and Jas. F. Suter. 
Honorary Secretary. 

After dinner, the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson waF proposed as a member by 
Hr. Crouch, and seconded by Mr. Tbompson, and in consideration of his services 
on that day, it was proposed by Mr. Lewis, and seconded by the President, that 
the lonnality of the ballot be dispensed with ; he was accordingly em'olled a 



A highly practical and suggestive paper was read by Dr. Rowan, on the 
fracture of iron, which gave rise to an animated conversation. 

THE FRACTURE OF IRON, 
By Dr. A. Row ah. 

Hy atteolion has been called to a notice which appeared In a number of 
" Cbambers' Edinburgh Journal " ftating (hat a paper had been read before 
tome of the Philosophical Sorietiea upon the " fatigue of metals"— (this term 
It nsed by way of explanation of that property possessed by metals whereby they 
am snbject to fracture from repeated strains). I desire to lay before this Qub a 
few particulara relative to the crystBlUsation of Iron occasioned by percussion. 

Ii has been ascertained, upon the examination of railway axles wbich have 
beoi fractured (by which accidents of a serious nature have occurred), tbnt the 
bactnre was always crj-staliine, although the axles, when constructed, were 
oriflnatly fibrous. The same thing occurs with the coupling-rods of railway 
carriages. Tbe repeated jerks tbey receive, especially at starting of trains, 
rmder theu liable to break, and when broken, the fracture b Invariably crystal* 
Hnc 

I have myself observed that some smiths, in the process ol lorging iron, render 
it pecnliarly susceptible of breaking, and others again materially improve the 
quality of the iron they work i and J have observed a difference in the percussive 
kxce of the blow given by each, tbe blon of the latter being like the solid strcdie 
of the tilt-hanuner. whereas the blow of tbe former rebounds from tbe Iron aa he 
ttiiket, like tbe stroke of a stonebreaker. 

I was conversing a short time back with a practical and very Intelligent 
TfiPi 'k iwnti npon the subject, and he related many instances in which he had 
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obMTVed timilsi phencMnena. Ona imtance he mcmtloiied was of a ven> ■tneni^f 
chaiactei : an engineer oa board one of H.M. steamihips, observed that a verr 
ttrong connecting-rod attached to the side valves, hi the course of a very short 
time, broke, uc rather twisted, oB ; others were substituted, every care was taken 
in Iheii manufacture, and the best Iron procured, but witb like results ; at length 
betned whatis termed in trade as "faggoting," which means the neiding a number 
of ban together ; but stili the same accident occurred, and whether the iron was 
fibrous or laminated, the fracture always presented a crystalline structure, tbe 
molecules having arranged themselves differently during the repeated percussions 
which acted upon them t at length, it tuggested itself to him to have a hole 
drilled through the rod, after which tbe bar lasted for years without undergoing 
any perceptible change- 
Now, how tbe bole m tbe centre prevented the crystallisatioo of the iron and 
its consequent fracture is a problem difficult to solve, unless we assume that it Is 
subject to the general laws of crystallisation, a nucleus or centre being first 
formed, around which tbe diOaent molecules anaoge tbeioselves until a perfect 
form of crystallisation is eflected. 

This 1 have frequently found to be the case In tbe ctystallisatioD of salts 
in solution :—lac instance ; a sample of the iron Uquot obtained from tbe Park 
End Tm Worlcs at our last meeting in the Forest of Dean, refused to crystallise 
although concentrated to a pcunt at which crystalllsatioii might reasonably be 
expected ; but as soon as a small particle of the sulphate of iron was placed la 
tbe liquid, crystallisatkai commenced, and continued uninterrupted. In this 
way, I apprehend, the centre being removed from the bar, no crystalllsatiMt could 
take place, and the iron would preserve its fibrous or laminated structure- It Is 
a fact, also, observed by practical men, that, when iron, which has assumed tbe 
cxystalluie structure is heated, and then gradually cooled (which is called 
■■ annealing,") tt again resumes its fibrous texture. 

LIST OF PLANTS OBSERVED. 
The following list of some of the rarer plants observed during the day, was 
banded in by Ur. Hutchinson, and other members : — 

Trifolium medium. Onobrychis sativa. 

Melilotus officinalis. Genista tinctoria. 

Nardus strlcta. Pyrola minor. 

Helianlhemum vulgare. ScrophuUria EhrhardtL 

Antbyllis Vulneraria. Trifohum medium. 

Orchis pyramidalis. Epilobium montanum. 

Chlora perfoUaia. Circaea alplna. 

Aurantia arvensis- Sedum album. 

Hypericiun pulcbrum. Linaria minor. 

Geranium lucidum. Lycopsls arveosis. 

Ophrys apifera. Euphorbia exigua. 

Rhamnus catharticus. Typba lalifoUa. 

Spartlna stricta. Poa oompressa. 

Agrostls vulgadsi Fedia dentata var. mixta. 
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lit. B. Davtei of Here fo rd, produced a spedmen ot Gaslridium Undigirum 
(Nit-graas) dJacorered by blmsetf at Bnbiton, oeai Hereford, with respect to 
which the ftdlowliig letter was read from Ux. Purcbas, of Ron i — 

" It may be a* well to communicate to the Qab the various additions to the 
Ott of Hetebxdshire plants, as they are successively made ; pcchaps, as 1 cannot 
be pcesent to-nusiow, yon will do me the favour to state that I have laldy 
ceoeived hoax lit. E. Davlea, of Hereford, specimeas of the Gastiidium lendigeram 
or " Nit'grass," which he has discovered at Bretnton. This is a somewhat on- 
MXpected additloQ, became the plant usually, though by no means unlversaUjr, 
It fOoud in the nd^bourhood of the sea coast." 

The Pnsldent afterirards favoured the members with an excellent paper 
on tbe Old Red Sandstone, and particularly with reference to ttie country visited. 
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THE OLD RED SANDSTONE OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 

By Rhv. W. S. Svhonds. ^ 

The loics of straliBed deposits which occupy the greater part of tbts County 
b called tbe Old Red Saadstone, or Devonian group, and lies between the Silurian 
and Carbomferous strata. At tbe close ot tbe loag Silurian period, a great change 
occuiredlnlhecharacterandcolourof the deposit, over large areas of those primeval 
(«as. We find the gray mud of the Upper Ludlow rock succeeded by red sediments, 
and this red colour is owing to the influence of iron oxides. Whi^ tnt>es and 
families, with wbich we are familiar in the Silurian beds, perish and disappear, 
and tbe tenants of the deep, whose reccndi we have traced amongst the limestone 
and mudstooes of the upper Silurians, pass away for ever, and scarcely a specie* 
of the Old Red Sandstone group, in whatever part of the world it bas been 
examined, is identical with the creation which rests below. 

A careful investigation of the thickness of the Old Red Sandstone, by Sir 
Roderick Mutchison, and the Government Geological Surveyors, gives Its enor. 
mous depth at not less than 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It was originally divided by 
Sir Roderick into three groups of deposits : (i) a quartzose conglomerate passing 
downwards into (a) chocolate, red, and green sandstone, and marl ; and (3) the 
tDestones. It is now however ascertained, that this lower or tUestone divisloo 
pcoetrates rather to the Silurian rocks, for the fossils agree in general character 
with those of tbe Upper Ludlow wliich lie immediately Iwneath. The Comstone 
group, with its many hregular courses of mottled red and green earthy llmeatones. 
Js the true Old Red deposit which succeeds the tllestones. and these are more 
especially the bed* which we have journeyed to investigate this day. 

Far above our heads, however, in by-gone periods of our planet's history, 
there edsted upon this Comstone group the upper quartzose conglomerate No. 
I. ED<nmous denudation and excavation have long since borne away every 
particle of these upper beds from this district. 

I had tbe pleasure of examining their contemporaries and equivalents on 
the sides of the Blorenge some months since, in company with several members 
of this Society, and it may not be uninteresting if I allude to our observations. 
Tbe pleasant town of Abergavenny, surrounded as it is with picturesque bills 
an eihihiting tbe immense development of the Old Red Sandstone, was our starting 
point. We were met at the station by our hospitable entertainer and lately 
dected member, Ur. ElmesY. Steele, andwilh our Honorary Secretary (Ur.Suter) 
for out guide we commenced the examination of the Blorenge. 

The valley of the Usk is a great line of fault, caused no doubt by intense 
earthquake action that succeeded the Coal period, when tbe thick floor of the 
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palaeozoic deposits was brokea up and laid ra edge, — when volcanic eruptions 
and overflows took place tttat exterminated every living creature in those andent 
seas, — when consolidated mineral masses, such as the Halvem Syenite, deep 
down la the bosom of tbe earth, were tbrast upwards from below, to form a 
mouotaio chain upon the planet's surface, — when, in short, one great epoch ceased 
to be, and another creation, fresh from the Creator's hand, came forth at His 
fiat, to live and breathe and enjoy. 

Along the sides of this valley we observed immense mounds of boulders and 
graveL the detritus of materials that once occupied a surface far above our beads. 
The rough sand and rolled pebbles were ail tbat remained of the immense masses 
which once connected the Blorenge with the Scyiiid, and Pen.cerlg-calch. We 
gazed in wonder at the mountains around us, not only as evidences of the enor- 
mously long period during which those boulders and pebbles were gathered 
together in bye-gone ocean beds, but still more as proofs of the furrowing out 
ol the strata which at one period filled up the very valley we were walking up, 
to the depth of num than i.ooo feet, and united the widely separated mountain 

As we ascended the Blorenge. we saw, tn situ, the red and green Comstone 
deposit so common in this part of Herefordshire ; and I would here call particular 
attention to this Comstone group, as it appears above the detritus ol the Usk 
Valley, on the aides of tbe Blorenge. and more especially on the northern escarp- 
ment of the Scyrrid, for it is by such examples the young geologist learns to 
connect strata with strata, though separated often by many intervening miles. 
In the Blorenge the Ccmstone is not well develcqied i but tbe remarkable 
ridge of the Scyirid, where of old the I^uid worshipped, and which wa 
Shan I trust visit on our expedition next month to Monmouth Cap, exhibits 
a fine section of thick beds of true Comstone, passing under red, brown, 
and chocolate sandstones, and surmounted by tlie quarttose Conglomerate, tlie 
uppermost member of the Old Red Sandstone, tbe composition of which so 
mnch excited our curiosity on our visit to tbe Blorenge. of which more anon. 
It is this Ccxnstcme group of the lofty mountains of the Breconshire Fanau, of the 
Bloiaige> the Sugar Loaf, the Scyrrid, and all the hills around Abergavenny, that 
once was continuous with the hills of Foxley. Hoccas, Weobley, Tenbury. 
Bromyard. Dinmore bill, and Robin Hood's Butts (the Pyons). Tbe upper beds, 
the Old Red Conglomerate, are as I said before gone from the hills of tbe district ; 
iwept away, but stiU left on the summit of the Scyrrid. On the Blorenge 
igain other beds, the representative of another age in tbe planet's history, are 
piled as monuments of the wondrous past. 

We passed on tbe Blorenge, upwards, from these Comstone beds which thece 
ate not well developed, to the pebbly beds and conglomerates which constitute 
the upper bed ol the Old Red Sandstone, — fcara the underlying encircling edge 
of the great South Welsh coal basin, and of Dean Forest — which appear in large 
aubcrystalline masses on tbe western face at the Brown Clee Hills — are seen 
bdow the Carboniferous limestme at Symcmd's Vat, im the gorges of the Wye — 
and rat above tbe Comstone on tlie summit of the Scynid. This upper membec 
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of the Old R«d Sandstone, or subotiatiim of the cirt>onifen>ut limestone, i* 
eompaaed of pebblea of whita qaatti la a red matrix, varying co the Blonnge 
from the dM of a pea to that of an orange j and moeh did we apecnlate on Uie 
former hlatary of these white quartz pebbles and that ancient red mud. Atirtiat 
depth of the andcnt planet was that lilei formed ? What ancient land cc tea-glit 
roclt competed the coast from whence the? came ? In which diiection rolled tlw 
emrent wlilcb deposited them in the red mud, now ai hardened aa themselve* 7 
We know tliat strange tonna of Gahei inhabited the aea* whose waves thus rounded 
tliem i but what of the shores ? What laud animals then lived 7 What trees 
grew up<»i the hills of that far-off period ? Tlie little reptile of tbe Upper Old 
Red (Telerpeton Elginensii) is all that answers to our question ; and one frag- 
ment of coniferous wood la the onlf iufdrmation we panes* of a true tree 
vegetation. 

There Is anotbci history, however, connected with a hill near tlie Blonmg^ 
the very memtion of which bewflders the mind if unaccustomed to the wonders 
of geology, and the revelation of which we can only compare to the marvels of 
astronomy, when we learn " that suns and systems are more nnmeront than the 
sand upon the sea shore." The hill is called Pen-c«rlg-calch, or the " Hill of the 
linMStone-peak." Well may the geologist stop and contemidate that hill ; 
there it a wondrous inscription chiselled upon Its rocks. In ascending the 
Blorenge we leave the Old Red Conglomerate, and &nd resting comfoimably upon 
It the loweit member of the Carboniferous wdet. the Hountain Limestone; 
atKive this again rests the Millstone Grit, to which succeed tlie Coal Measure 
■haka and sandstoaet. Pen-cetig-cakb Is a separated mats of Old Red Sand- 
stone, and on the top also is a detached mats of Hountain Limettone and HUl- 
stime Grit, ccnespondlng bed to bed and strata to strata wltb the opposite 
deposits oa the Blorenge. The Mountain Utnestone and Millstone Grit of the 
Blorenge, and indeed of the whole of the great Welsh coal basin, dip under deposits 
which in South Wales have been ascertained by actual measurement to attain 
the thickness of 12,000 feet ; and who sliall say that tbe same beds have not 
bem formerly extended over the Pem-cerig-calch, above the Scyirid, above the 
q>ot where we now stand ? 

The Forest of Dean is but an island of the great Welsh Coal basin, pnstrved 
from denudation. The Coal beds of the Clee Hills are but the shcses of vast 
d^poaitt which once extended far above those beds which now constitute the 
lurfacG of the most of Herefordsblre ; and though the statement may seem 
more Ulte the tale of a fairy land, yet we know that we speak truth when we assert 
that a vast area above and around ut for thousands of feet togetlier, now only 
occupied by the thin air cc the soaring lark, was in former periods of this planet's 
existence filled by a mass of sediment, the product of unnumbered ages, accumu- 
lated layer np^m layer, the upper surfaces of which were occupied by vast fdcests 
droned by great rivers, where the finest vegetation tbe sun ever thone upon 
flontished for a time, and when its hour was passed was etabcxated by tbe 
Power of all-ieeing Wisdom Into tbe mineral, which of all others most adds to 
the comfort, the greatness, and happiness of man. 
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On the lidGa of the Blomige, aa m dMcendcd, we observed tbe impnsalDii 
of a plant that lived In tbe age* of tbe Coal ; the vivid ImpressioD of a large toaaU, 
a gigantic Calamite, was marked out upon a mass of aanditoae aod grit that lay 
against the MO. A " view halloo " aimoUDCed tbe discovery. 

I would Qow levert to the deposits of this immediate oeigbboorbood, the 
Ccmstoae groop. 

WtaGiev«r in the Benfocd district (of course always excepting Silurian 
upthrows, such as tbe Woolbope and Dormiogton hilla) you see veidant and 
wooded hills, there is the Oxustone formation, with Its valleys denuded in tlia 
•oftcr maxb, and the hiUs made up of concretiooary nodules and gritty sand- 
atones. The fact that these hills have been preserved from destruction is owing 
to Um hard, impure limestone nodules of which they aie composed. Occasionally 
ttte land of the Comstone is spoiled by ita cootiguitjr to the upper 1>eds of the 
moontain ranges, of tbe cocks of tbe Silurian region. In tbe parishes of Almeley 
and Lyonshall and the upper part of Bardisley, for instance, whole tracts are 
rendered barren by the boulder stones and coarse gravel composed of Silurian 
and tr^ rocks drifted £rora the neighbourhood of Kington and Aymestrey. 

The vaUey of tbe Wye is a deep denudation In tbe Comstone beds ; and the 
strata of Wall HiUs near Ledbury, Dinedor, near Hereford. Hoccas, the hills 
of Weobley, Leominster, Bromyard, and Teobury were aU once continuous and 
Joined. I suq>ect that the men of Herefordshire have very much to thank their 
Comstonee bx, and ttiat pemilde of iron combioed with carbonate of lime Is the 
great secret of tbe rich sdl In tbe county. Nothing Is more certain than tliat 
Herefordshire apple trees wlien transplanted will not grow Herefordshire cid«. 
Tbe dder of tbe Old Red Sandstone is altogetbm a different affair to tbe cider of 
the New Bed, and no one ever saw a Dcnnlngton or Marden tiopyard upon tbe 
New Red Sandstone. 

Yon will remember our late lamented friend, Hr. Strickland, stated at tbe 
Eastnor Meeting last year, in opposition to an opinion advanced by the wdl- 
known botanist Mr. I.ees, that he did not believe plants affected any limestone 
aoQ in particular, and he evidently suppceed that the lime was the asabtance 
snd the mineral they most required. An active botanist of our society (Mr. 
Edmunds) must allow ma to quote his <^>inion upon tbe same subject, although 
I ''»'< not alluded to tlie subject of lime in enquiries I made of liim as to tbe Flora 
of Hovfordshire. He says, — " I attritiute the number of wild flowns to be found 
oo the Old Red to the fact that the Siliulans protrude in so many places, and that 
tbe soil and subsoil in all parts contain an unusual amount of lima, as compared 
with the New Red for instance. Yon have thus a greater variety of soil in the 
distnct, acoordlng to the varying proportion of lime in different parts of it." 

It ^>pears to me that lime b not the raly ingredient that oonduoM to the 
tetffity of Herefordshire. Ail hmestooe soils — tbe i^per Silurian foe instance — 
KB oot ^ fertile as tbe Comstones. 1 believe therefore, with Dr. Kowao, that 
ibe tton oildea combined with the Ume malte the soil of this part of the county 
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th« rich and fertile land it is ; and for this reason I have always, in my addresses 
and lectorei on the Geology of Worcesteishire endeavouied to induce our fannen 
to UM mors lime. We have the same iron oxides, but the Worcestershire New 
Red contains little carbonate of lime, and I therefore feel convinced that our 
agriculturists would gain by its addition, and that if a regular system of well 
liming the soil were persevered in for a few years, we should have finer izops. 
less tquaaby cider, and better beer. 

As regards fossils, tbe Old Red Sacdstone of Herefordshire is remarkably 
poot. TlieTeaienofoBsilshdls,focthepetoiideof iron has destroyed every vestige 
of their remains, and the relics of the fish of that period, so numerous in Scotland, 
and so celebrated througb the works of Hr. Hugh Miller and A^assiz. are with 
us very few and far between. We must not bowever forget that temporary deposits 
in Devonshire contain abundance of fossil shells ; and that, iu Russia, the fish of 
Scotland and Herefordshire are entombed in the same rock with the shells and 
corals of Devon. 

The Upper Old Red beds contain forms typical of the Caiboaiferons group 
which succeed, wliile Che lower forms of life partake of Silurian aspect and 
demeanour. The fishes too die out through that long period during which the 
Old Red beds were depositing, for the Pterichthys of the lower strata bad ceased 
to exist long before the conglomerates of the Blorenge and Scyiiid were washed 
into their bed, and of sixty fine species of remarkable fish but one (Holoptycbius) 
aicemds to tbe Mountain Limestone. 

Tbe Lower Old Red beds afford scarcely any traces of land plants, but its 
uppermost contain a considerable number, iacludiug tree ferns and Catamites, 
and (bus shadow forth the period of the CoaL There is no abrupt break between 
the Silurians and tbe Old Red, or the Old Red and the Carboniferous epochs, 
but they seem, so to epeak, to ghde Into one another ; and yet, " significant 
circumstance as to the lapse of time," we fearlessly assert that not one shell, 
fish, plant, or even coral, is common to them alL 

One word, gentlemen, as regards ourselves and our collections. The 
practical value of a Local collection depends chiefly upon tbe history of in- 
dividual specimens. A fossil from the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire has 
a value (u beyond «ay acddeot of fineness or rarity j it is illustrative of tiie bistor; 
of the Geology of our Native county. Chinese bulterfiies and Australian cuckoos 
■re very well in their way, and gifts not to be despised when offered ; I would 
rather however see iu Hereford a Herbarium containing from 700 to Soo 
Herefordshire plants presented by one of tbe niany good botanists the county 
can boast of, than all the fneign specimens of the British Museum. The same 
remark apphes to fossils, birds, fish, or natural specicaens of any kind. 

It may be argued that the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire contains 
very few fossils ; perhaps so ; the Silurian rocks of Herefordshire are, however, 
particularly rich, and careful eyes would, f am convinced, detect the remains of 
the Old Red fish if careful eyes would but take Lhe trouble to search. The Rev. 
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Mr. Barker, of Hereford, has a fine remnant of a new species ot Cepbalaspis, which 
was forwarded br the late Mr. Stnckland to Lord Enniskilieo for examination. 
This, with about half a dozen otber specimens in the private cabineti of Mr. Lewis 
and Hr. Sutec, constitute the memoranda a stranger geologist may expect to 
And of that Old R«d Sandstone of which Sir R. Uurchison declares, " there is no 
mch other tract in the workL" 

Gentlemen, I apprehend that the fonnation of these Sodetiea is to extend 
the tove of Natural History as an educational sdence, and that our aim lie* 
beycad a dinner and a walk. 1 therefore think that every one of us should lend 
« helping hand towards making the Hereford Museum a practical Institution 
of the county and neighbourliood of Hereford. We are now engaged upon the same 
work at Malvern, and before another year has passed away we shall be enabled 
to give you tangible proof that the Naturalists of Worcestershire have not been 
idle. Let me then call upon you, as lovers of nature, to assist in the iUustratioos 
of the natural history of your own county. Geologists, make the rocks ring and 
yield up their treasures. Botanists, many a specimen you carelessly ttirow 
away would be north noting and recording. We may one and all, If we choose, 
coiDc forth with friendly aid and render some good service towards the illustration 
of the Natural History of Herefordshire, the dear old county of the " Old Red 
Saodstooe." 

Mr. Symonds proceeded to remark that he had lately found how true of 
geology was the saying of one of its greatest masters, that " its goal of to.dayisthe 
starting point of to-morrow." Since writing that paper he had been compelled 
to modify several of his opinions. It had been said that the Old Red of Hereford* 
shire contained no fossU shells, but he now produced a specimen from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bromyard, which he was enabled to show them by the kind permissioo 
of the council of the Worcestersliire Natural History Society, to whom it belonged, 
and which was undoubtedly Orthoceratite. He had himself, quite accidentally, 
met with the fossil in going over the collection of the Society, and it showed him 
how dangerous it was to form positive conclusions on mere negative evidence- 
He trtuted the Old Red of Herefordshire would now receive (hurough investigation 
and be had no doubt that a multitude of new facts would yet be brought to light 
through the medium of their Society. 



A set of Meteorological instruments was ordered to be purchased, and to be 
placed in the huids of Hewett Wheatley. Esq., who has undertaken to make the 
necessary cdMervatioos. From Itr. Wheatley's known ability we look forward 
to important results being obtained. 

The President announced that the great Meeting at W<ncester of the Natural 
Histwy Clut>s was fixed for the loth of October, and that the Bishop of V/onxstti 
bad consented to occupy the Chair. Professor Phillips of Oxford has kindly 
imdertakeo to deliver an address ; and Professor Lindley, the eminent botanist 
and auth<7, is also expected. Mr. Armstrong, of London, will conduct archaso- 
logical parties and explain the principal features of interest in the Cathedral and 
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City, and similar airaosaneats will be made with respect to every branch of 
sdence. He heated tbattbeWooIhopeQnb and tbeir&lenda would master itioa( 
on the occadoo. 

The health of the IVeddent was propawd by Bfr. Barker, and the thanks 
of the meetios were presented to him foe his excellent paper. The health of Hr. 
Lewis was p r opos e d by the lYesideDt. and In the course of his remarks he 
doqoently alluded to the cmiamt services the rev. gentleman had rendcrad to 
Geology and to the Woolhope Qub. Mr. Crouch proposed the health of the Hon. 
Sec (Hi. Suter) : both oi which toasts having been appropriately acknowledged, 
the meeting broke up. A happier party we have rarely sem. 
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tSRoaIbo]K Hatoalists' Jfielb (CInb. 

TUBSDAY, AUaVST 92HI>, 1S54. 

HONUOUTH CAP, GARWAY, GROSHONT. Ac, ftc 

Anotbcc — and the last of the season — of the defighttul and instructive field 
meetiiiBB of this dab was lield oa Tuesday. August iind, at Monmoutb Cap. 
The Tomaiitic beauty of the naJghbourbood. one of the very finest bits of scenery 
in an our beautiful Silnria, and the many memorable names and deeds with which 
its cheqaered bistocy io past age* has been fiUed, added no httle to the interest 
of the day's explorations in a best) district. 

The day was tingalarly favourable to a full appredatfou of the various sonrces 
(rf faistmction and enjoyment. Now a brillant annshine, giving almost intderable 
tniUiancy to the stately masses of cumulus cloud, then a grateful veH drawn 
■cddenly aaosa tha iky, by a gathering'of the light nimbi (<» rain clouds). About 
noon, aa the party were approaching the inmmlt of Garway. a smart but brief 
shower pattered down upon the broad acres of ferns, of course without sparing 
the scientific travellers, who happened at the time to be wandering among them t 
bat with that slight exception the weather was propitious, the swift moving 
lower stratum of raln.cloi]d merely adding a charm to the natural beauty so 
lavishly spread on every hand. To ruined castle, village church, wooded hill, 
hamlet-dotted valley, and tar-stretching mountain range, a thousand gradatidns 
of H^t and shade gave endless variety of expression. To the botanist the 
plctiiresque brokomeas of the country, lying as it does on the c<nfiu«s of the two 
SJlmlaii counties, gave the day's explorations a special interest ; whUe to the 
geologist the succession of lofty hUls, islets of the mighty ocean-tccrent by 
irtilid) the Old Red Sandstone was ploughed into valleys, after its Carboniferous 
covering had been swept off, was full of Interest, all the deqwr for the fact that 
that particular district had scarcely attracted the attention ol geologists at alL 
Of coarse im such an occasion little could be done save to glance at the field. 
having the patient exploration of it to individual members who re^de near the 
biealtty : bnt suffldent was ascertained to Justify tha assertion that the field 
ia fl promising one* 

To descend (as Bunyan says) " from generals to particulars," we have to 
record that theday'smeetingbeganby the aaeambling of about 20 of the members 
at the Uoniaoath Cap Inn at 9 a.m., most of them having been conveyed thither 
by the Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford railway. Having experimented 
npaa the chemistry of the breakfast table, a process not the less agreeable for the 
Tml*a of fresh moming air through which the soBons had made their way, the chair 
wa* taken by the Preddent, the Rev W. S. Synumda, rector of Pendock. 

Tttt names of several gentlemen having been announced as candidates, the 
o adjourn to the fields. A Botanical party, beaded by Hr. 
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Purchas and Mr. Lingnood, theo departed on an exploration of tbe vales of the 
Monnow and the Dwi, in tbe district of Rowbtone, Abbey Dore, Ewias Haridd, 
and Kenderchuich, &c. ; whila the larger part of tbe party chose for the scene 
of a mixed botanical and geological ramble the valley of Keatchurch, Garway 
Hill, and Giosmont. 

Passing along meadows dotted with orange Bowen of the Hypochoeris radicata 
and the deep blue spikes of the PruueUa, and fragrant witb the perfume of tbe 
Plantago, ths larger party of the members made their way by tbe footpath to 
Grosmont milL In the coppice and hedge-rows on the way the elegant blossoms 
of the spreading bell-flower Campanula patula a characteiistjc plant of the district, 
and the noble Meadow Craneabill which grows luxuriantly in the rich warm valley 
of the Monnow, attracted attention. 

Crossing that river by the stout old bridge of the 14th century, whidi is 
associated by tradition with the mighty wizard. " John o' Kent " or " Gwent," 
the party proceeded up the beautiful bowered lane, between hedges purple with the 
Vida Ciacca. passing the Church and Court of Kentchurch, and making their way 
to the sandstone quarries on the slopes of Garway hiU. Thence they mounted to 
the summit of tbe hill ; and there, as they rested from tbe fatigues of the ascent, 
enjoyed for a while the glorious panoramic view, embracing at a glance all Hero- 
fordsbire. with portions of the counties of Wcscester, Salop. Radnor. Brecon, 
Monmouth, and Gloucester, the blue hills of Wiltshire dosing in tbe view to the 
S.W. 

Shortly before ) p.m. tbe party left the peak of Garway, and made their way 
down towards the Cornstone and olhet quarries situated in the woods of Kent- 
church. Oathe way down the steep, they noticed tbe great prof usion wherewith 
tbe beautiful mountain fern, Aspidium Oreoptecis. clothes the mountain sides, as if 
to shelter the abundance of Hare-bells (Cai-npanula rotundilolial, Hawk's-beard 
(Creplsvirens) and Tormentilla vulgaris. It was noticed, however, asremarkable. 
that not a single plant of the Sheep's-bit, Jasione montana, so common upon lofty 
hills in other parts of the district, was ot>served throughout the day. 

On reaching one of the quarries the Geologists were interested in discovering, 
OQ a piece of Old Red Sandstone, a remarkable impres»ion of vegetation — 
apparently the stem of a tree. At the same spot, the Botanists were gratified to 
find the somewhat rare and very pretty little orchideouf plant called Lady's- 
tresses, Spiranthes autunmalis. Among tbe Cocnstones very many remains more 
or less perfect of the Cepbalaspis. tbe shield-headed fish of the Old Red Seas, were 
found. In threading the by-paths of the woods towards the river bank one of 
the botanists wi? fortunate enough to light upon a plant of tbe broadleaved 
HeUebotins. Epipjctis latifoUa, in full Bower. ' 

Having crossed the Monnow by tbe picturesque but sbeky footbridge, the 
party dire::ted their steps towards Grosmont. The examination of tbe majestic 
old CasM.^. with iu massive semi-circular ^e«p. and tb? beautiful tttU chimney ol 
its baoqiieting hall, occupied a pleasant half hour. The party subsequently visjted 
the Interesting (dd Church, the l>eautifiil cbaacd uf which— along with the Castle. 
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itraogel)' overlooked io the explorations of the British Archaeological AssodiUoa 
Use we«k — U remarkable for the fine rows of Early-English windows, connected 
by diipstonea, infeiior in size only to the noble range of similar windows in Christ's 
Coll^ie Churcb at Brecoo, upon which so much admiration was desovedly 
bestowed at the meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological AssodatioD last year. 
A very good carved piscina of the i4lh century ; the rudely carved stone brackets 
which once suppOTted the Rood Screen ; the curious Elizabethan tombstones 
near the CommuDioo rails ; and Ihe noble aspect of the nave and aisles~-a 
■ainiatnre cathedral effect — were also observed. 

Giving > passing glance to the stone table of Ihe islh century in the market 
hall with its edge carved with qualre-foils, which Mr. Clayton, architect, who 
was present considered to have been removed from Ihe Castle — the party pro- 
ceeded towards HoDmoulb Cap Inn. The heaps of Comslcmes along the 
loadstde. which were found to be rich in remains of the Cephalospia, were subjected 
to but a cursory examination, owing to the fact that the hour for another duty 
was fast approaching. Even naturalists must dine, if tbey are to continue their . 
studies afterward* with the agreeable reflection that body and mind have received 
tbeir due shore of attention. 

Accordingly, at j p.m., the party assembled at Ihe inn to partake of an 
excellently served dinner the provision of which in the opinion of Ihe guests, 
was decidedly a " feather in Mrs. Dew's (Monmouth) Cap." The Rev. W. S. 
Symmids presided. Ihe Vice-chair being filled by Mr. Suler, Hon. Secretary of the 
Club ; and there were also present the Rev. T. T. Lewis, recttr of Bridstow ; the Rev. 
W. H. Thackwell, of BirtsmorKm ; Rev. T. H. Hill, of Felton; Rev. J. F. Crouch, 
PemtHidge : Mr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., Worcester (author of " the Botanical Looker- 
OBt." the "Geology and Botany of Malvern ." &c.); Mr. Baxter, of Worcesler, Mr. 
Clayton, Architect (author of " The Timber Halls of England,")! Mr. Lingwood, 
F.R-CS-, Mr. Purcbas, Mc. Cam, Mr. Clack (Abergavenny). Mr, T. T. Davles. 
S«mr., of Hereford, Mr. Ballard, Mr. Arthur Thompson. Mc. Flavell Edmunds. 
a<id others. 

The health of the Queen having been given and duly received ; the Chair- 
man then rose and said, — Genllemen, the last of our pleasant excursions of this 
season is quickly drawing to a dose, but altogelbec I think we may congratulate 
oDIselveS upon a tolerably satisfactory careec. As Geologists, we are now 
enabled to record Ihe discovery of a fossiliferous district of Ihe Old Red Sandstone 
io the neighbourhood of Leominster, while as Botanists, tbe detection of the 
marine grass, Gastridium lendigerum, by Mr. Davles, at Breinton near Hereford, 
b of considerable interest. 

V/itb regard to the first discovery. I cannot too strongly impress upon my 
brother Geologists whe live in the neighbourhood of Ludlow and Leominster, 
tbe impoctance of collecting the fossils of the quarry of Leysteis' Pole.* 

Oo tli« left hand lido of tbe rend goinu from LeomiiuKr to Tenburjr, before arrivxl at 
Lerslen' Pol«i is » row of collMtt railed Qu»iTyCoit4if;ei,>i the luck of which u anoldqumry, 
for Bunr reari diiaud. In the puihh of Leyuen, uiuiied on Ibe Church Funi, new Ihe 
Poel Wordimrth'i Sune, there ■• uuxher qiuny. It i> probably the GiM of IhcK tmqtuirrio 
■a which ibc Rev. Wbl Std°«hIi hen iden.— ^Vttdr. 
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Wb have now had unequivocal proof ol tbe exlstenca of nanucoiw foa^ fltb 
in ths Ctnatooe gcoop of the Old Red Sandttone of HerefOTdihire, t<x twour 
or thirty iptdmeaa were disinterred under our own observation, by the nwmben 
of this Socfetj', in our last expedition to teominatet i I cannot doubt thenfoce, 
tliat, through the aid of the intelligent naturalists of that part of the county, we 
ahall, before another season has passed, be enabled to show such a suite of 
tpedntens as would delight tbe eye* of Hugh Miller himself ; while by collectlitg 
these andent orgtnlxms, and sending them to some good paleontologist — Ur. 
Salter, tor instance — for compansou with tbe Scotch Ichthyolites, we may hope to 
add sometliing to the development of that analogy which exists between the Old 
Red Sandstone groups of Scotland and Herefordshire. 

Tbere is one drcmnstance, as President of your Society, wblcfa has givm me 
espedal pleasure this day, and that is tbe idnd and Mendly mannet in wliich the . 
wen known botanists of Worcester have came forward to assist the Woollic^ Qub 
In our kindred pursuits. These gentlemen have set us an example we shall do 
well to remember in the cause of good feeling and scientific research ; and If the 
naturalists of Herefordshire have at any time been Inclined to flag In tbeil own 
efforts, let tliem call to mind that our Worcestershire friends have travelled 
flJty miles to be present at our exploration this day. This Is not the fitst time I 
have had occasion to notice in public the untiring assiduity of the botanists of 
Wcccestfnhire ; but as tbe tale may be new to many brother naturalists oo this 
side of the Halvems I may be excused If I once again refer to tbe history. 

Tbere is on the eastern flat below tbe If alvem Hills, a tract of land called 
Loogdon Hatsh, celebrated as tbe habitat of several peculiar plants, as well as 
for having been, within a recent getdogical period, a backwater of tbe marine 
estuary of tbe Severn. Tbe botanist gathers then Sdrpns maritimu*. Cnicus 
palustris, and Lathyms palustrls, also the elegant Butomua umbellatus, cc 
Flowering rash. This marsh is I believe the atHy locality in Worcesterabire fCr 
the Lathyrus palustris ; and It was during one of the rambles of the Ualvem 
Qub last season that Mr. Lees and Hr. Thackwell gathered some fine specimens 
in full blossom. Well, gentlemen, this capture was recocded In the Ware4iUr 
Htrald, and I believe, on the very day after the publlcatlm of that report, four 
of these ardent l>otanists posted from Wcccester to Uphm-oo-Severo, and walked 
all day (n pouring rain up to theli knees In LMigdoAHanb. Alas bowevtc some- 
tlmet fee botanical at well as foe other hnmaa projects, tbey did not find tbe 
hUnh vetch. 

Yet another botanical episode attaches to this delicate Sower. Soon aftcE - 
this ezpedltiofi from Wvcester, there was at Halvera a large and fashionable 
flower show t a great marquee was filled with the choicest and most gorgeous 
plants of tbe neighbouring conservatories, and my friend Hr. Thompson of 
Worcester was appointed the judge of tbe wild flowers that competed for Hr. 
Dyaoa's prlia. In a todawater bottle, filled with water from Its native haunt, 
amoogst the simple tenants of the wood and mead and mountain, was a little 
metallic loddng pea that so exdted the ardour of our worthy friends that petbqw 
no sin{^ flower at all tliat " gay and briUaot thtMkg " excited more intecMt, 
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DOtwiUutanding Its humble guise tutd lowly companions, than the Lathrnu 
pahtttilB of the LoagdtRi Harsh. 

Now nothing ts more true than that the penisal of one volume of Natural 
History leads to the perusal of another ; and it would be strange ii, suirounded 
by such excitement and example, I for one did not plead guilty to enlisting as a 
humble recruit in the service of the botanist. Fot many yean the study of geology 
occDpied most of my leisure hours, but oow I often find myself making l<xig 
rambles merely in search of plants. I mentioa this not I trust egotistically, 
but M an instance of the advantage that accrues to us all from being thrown in 
Goolact with others who have cultivated thoae branches of Natural History of 
wbicb we ourselves are altogelhcz ignmant ; and if no other good arises from 
tbe estabUshmait of these Societies, we may surdy point to some amongst us 
wbo bave been induced to turn over many a page of Nature's w<Kla, hitherto 
unregarded and unknown, simply frtau having the right hand of fellowship held 
out to OS by those who are more advanced in knowledge than oniselvts. One 
weed with regard to the future prosperity and meetings of this Society, and 1 
have done. In the eloquent words of the authcr of the " Botanical Looka^out," 
" Fknrers may fade, and summer days may wane, but the wreath we gather is a 
pereonial (ute. that will revive mimth after month and in after years," and thus 
may it be witb us. Our investigations (or this season have come to a close, but 
I trust that another spring will &nd us prepared for future rambles and sodal 
JntexcooTse, and that many a hillside and motmtain grove and glen of Uerefocd- 
thire will yet re.ecbo to the friendly argument, and at least Innocent mirth of 
tbe friends and members of the Woolhope Club. (Applause). 

The Chairman subsequently gave — prefacing It by some complimentary 
remarks — the health of Hr. Lees, Mr. Baxter, and the Worcester Naturalists. 
llr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., said that on thepart of Mr. Baxter and himself, he thanked 
tbem for their kindness and warmhearted welccnne, though he thought the 
ftemideot was rather hard in thus calling upon bim to make sport or to show ft, 
when he himself came to find it at his friends' invitation. He could, however, 
a he pleased, at once pat in a demurrer which would fully excuse him [com any 
^>eech-inakiog on that occasion ; foe, as tbe President well knew, bis voice was 
in another county, and as a W<«c«stersfaire man be had no " locus standi " in 
Herefordsl>ire. But he must admit that they had one claim upMi him, and that 
be must answer bx — from his strong botanical hold of the Malvem Hills, he had 
made frequent incursions into the Silurian valleys : and tbe Worcester botanists, 
wbta pouncing upcm and appropriating rare plants to themselves, bad not been 
careful to enquire whether they were really witliin the county of Hereftvd. His 
friend Hr. Pnrchas whom he had now in his view, and who was collecting materials 
fcK a Herefor ds hire Flora, Imowlng his predatory success In this way and willing tb 
make reprisals, had proposed to draw a line within which their ceepectlve opera tlcna 
■bonld be confined ; but be {Mr. Lees) found the pleasure of trespassing upon the 
Hereford border too great to be withstood and so, in accordance with a system 
vhicb was iound to wcrk well, — at leait on one side — be had declined to give up 
anything. 
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To nvnt to tlie occasion that had brou^t them together, he felt that the 
cRect ol anlM like theM was not merely a pleasurable acquaintance with 
eztemal oature, but of importance In giving a zest to investigation, and by 
Mendiy coundl togelber removing the difficulties that frequently arose. The 
Invitation to members of other cluba too was a most desirable thing, which be 
trusted would i>e followed in other places ; bn not only did it give an opportunitf 
of fOrmiDg friendships, but it warmed the mind with emulation, and raised an 
enthu^asm, without which every pursuit became in time flat and unprofitable. 

Id the present day it must be admitted that the cultivators of natural history 
were rather dlfierent from tbeh- predecessors, who a couple of centuries ago were 
mostly lean apothecaries with great buckled shoes, whose Ideas scarcely pene- 
trated farther than the stu9ed alligator or cockatrice's egg which dangled from 
their ceilings ; while the pretty stones on their shelves, which they called " petri- 
factions," had nothing to do in their estimation with the organic life that had 
been, but the shells and fossils contained in the rocks they considered to be mere 
" sports of nature," made in a playful or experimental mood during her apprratlce- 
ship, in accordance with the fanciful idea of Bums : — 



(Laughter). Even in the time of Charles II., just before the Institution of the 
Royal Society, we should have a mean estimation of the pursuits of philosophers 
If we judged them from what Butler alleges in " Hudibras," that hislead of 
classifying great rock formations they employed themselves in considering 

" What figured slates are best to make 

On watery surface duck and drake." 

And the same authtv represents Jtheir studies as being merely notices of wonder 



" Of men that walked when they were dead. 

And cows of monsters brought to bed ; 
Of hailsloDes. big as pullet's eggs. 

And puppies whelped with twice four legs." 

Surely in the present day our observations have got to a pcdnt in advance of this. 
Pormedy theory and speculation were advanced in the most ridiculous maimer 
without any sufficient data, and humble untiring but invaluable observation 
was comparatively neglected. Even In the times of the Grecian philosophers. 
to whom we were accustomed to look up with such respect, the mere fancies of sages 
were held to be true, and materially retarded the advance of knowledge. Plato 
ccosidered all our knowledge as derived from the mere recoUection of what we 
bad known in a former state, and Socrates advocated the same thing. But such 
nonsensical dreams had cmly the effect of restricting and impeding the advance 
of observation. But In the present age of observatiofi and research, none of these 
deceptive corks were allowed to buoy us up on the service of the broad river 
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}f science — if we could oot swim witliout tbeni, down ws must go ; and no theco?, 
however plausible, no attemptsd working up of the moalfey into the man, and 
after a Hcmboddo of La Uarquelan fasliion lopping oS his tail to make a reason- 
able being of him, no mere vestigian dreams will now enable ut to take rank in 
science, instead of ourselves bj patient effort roonlding the ethereal figure that 
must give life and spirit to tite shapeless marble. Hence, observed Hr. Lees, 
I hail the aumemiis Clubs tmd associations devoted to the study of natural 
history now springing up on evoy side and in every county, because tbey all 
inculcate observation and instigate research. As tbey rouse us from the slumbers 
of vaicujty and call upon us to exert our faculties in some useful way. so they all 
ofFer us agreeable occupation, from the Entomologist seeking for the earlh-bom 
insecd through every hall and colonnade of scientific study, till vre reach the 
tenninal escarpment of native rock, where the geologist leads us down the stone 
steps of the palaeoztHC crypt, where amidst the shadows of past ages all traces 
of organic life are lost amidst Igneous agency and chaotic conf usioo. 

Yet notwithstanding the pleasure we derive from that intercourse of emula- 
tioD that brightened up all our faculties, from the meetings that led us into 
ccHnmunioit with nature in picturesque localities, by babbling streams, rocky 
precipices, and Dryadean shades, bow often was it asked us — what could there 
be is'planta and fossils so (asdnaling and interesting as to induce us to take 
long joumeys and endure such fatigues in quest ol them ? Or what adequate 
remuneration was obtained? Why. what limited ideas such questions must have— 
lor it might just as well be asked what benefit resulted from any mental pursuit 
or even recreation ; what indeed was the use of eating and driuking ? It was 
admitted that they must aU eat and drink to live, to enable the body to carry the 
K>al : and then the soul required that superior aliment that was fitted to sustain 
its intellectual powers. The mind of man was always sighing for something to do. 
or to explore some fresh field of discovery i Lucretius had observed ages ago that— 

" Twas sweet to cuU new flowers " ; 

and Ic the various fields that nature stretched before our eager view, there was 
always emnethlng to learn, and the hope of novelty was a continual spur to effort. 

The inimitable universe of enquiry was constantly expanding before our view, 
and accompanied by the pilot of faithful observation such excuisions would add 
to our stock of knowledge, so that we not only made pleasant paths foe ourselves, 
but left a beaten track that could be made use of by our successors in the same 
delightful studies, 

TbaoUng them again for their kind welcome, and feeling the importance ol 
AsBociati(nis that thus brought observers together in the field, he would conclude 
by prcposiog — Pr os perity to the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club. (Applause). 
Ifa. T. Baxter (from Worcesta-) also briefly acknowledged the compliment paid 
to the Worcester Naturalists. 
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THE DRIFT OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A brief conversa.tlon on thii inbject was originated b; Hr. Edmundi oburvliig 
that during tbe last twelve months he had, along with his fiiend Hr. T. T. Davies, 
devoted some little attention to an examination of the nature of the Drift in the 
ndgbbourhood of Hereford : and be found it to consist of two beds. The uppa, 
or surface drift, is composed principally of fragments of tbe green and ted beds 
of tbe Old Red Sandstone. Intenningled with quarts pebbles, all evidently water- 
worn, and not of tay great siie. Below this bed, at an average depth of some 
three or four feet— in some cases rather mors — is an extensive dq>aslt of larger 
fragments. Among these be had found felspar, puie or in conjunction with 
portions of trap and of rodu of aqueous origin ; with clayalate, Lydlan stone, 
greenstone, grey Cambrian rocks, and quarti boulders. 

The recent works in the excavation for the Railway station at the Above. 
Eign, Herebvd, had laid bare a very extensive deposit of this larger drift, which 
bad been used on the line as ballast or gravel. Upon tbe Rcss and Gloucester 
Une, between Dinedor Court and Holme Lacy, the deep catting had bem drivea 
through another deposit of tbe same character, the fragments of which bad been 
used upon that line alto as gravel. He bad not observed any drift of a similar 
characts beyond the limits of the valley of the Wye. 

Along the Lugg the drift Is Old Red, mixed with Silurian rocks ; he had 
wen, for instance, in tbe possesslcai of their fellow-member, Hr. Ballard, a good 
spedment of chain-coral, much watte WMn, which had been taken from the bed 
of the Lugg. Along the Honnow, he had noticed the drift to be chiefly fragments 
of Old Red, with tbe quarti pebbles universal In the district In the Wye, (a the 
contrary, the pebbles were fragments of various rocks represented in the hmei 
drift-bed, only much smaller and more water-wom, mingled with a portion of the 
surfacs^drift He wished to know whetho- the experience of other members of 
the Qub, in regard to the same or other districts of tbe county, corrobccated bis 

The Rev. T. T. Lewis remarked that tbe subject of the Drift was one of very 
great interest to geologists, and one upon which all tbe>bservation possfble might 
with advantage be brought to bear. ^ Roderick Huichlscm had investigated It 
very carefully, and is still pursuing his InvestlgatiiMS. Tbe explanation of the 
phenomena Invtdved a great many considerations. The distances to whldi 
fragments have been tran^>orted by water from the nearest beds to which tbey 
could have belonged are very great. For instance he bad received a fossil of the 
Upper Ludlow rocks, tbe Grypbaea Incurva, from his friend, Hi. Llngwood, which 
he understood to have been picked out of the river.bed near Ross. If the fact 
could be substantiated it would be very interesting as an Ulustiation. 

Hr. Lingwood said the fragment had been brought to him by a man who told 
Um that be pitied it out of the rivw, and he knew no naaoa to doubt the veracity 
oftbeman. 
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Mr. Lewis remarked that lh« Rivec Tem« wbich drains Ibe Ludloir disUicl. 
falls into tbe Severn at Worcester, and probably tbe Silurian fragments had been 
brougbt down by Ibal tributary. 

Mr. T. T. Davies remarked that he had long felt a great interest In tbe biqniry, 
and about twelve months ago. when returning from tbe meeting of the Cambrian 
Arcbaeologlca] Society at Brecon, he bad, in conjunction with his friend, Mr. 
Edmunds, examined pretty closely tbe drift in the neighlMurhood of tbe igneous 
ranges which cross the river near Builtb. At Dol-fach, in particular, they found an 
immense quantity oi the fragments of the rocks mentioned by Mr. Edmunds as 
occurring in the lower drift almut Hereford. They then traced the drift to Its 
tennination, wbich was upon tbe side of a hill of Upper Ludlow rock, the strata 
of nbicfa they noticed to l>ecome gradually tilted until they became wticaL 

Ur. Edmunds wished to add a single remark : he bad not only found the 
lower drift at Hereford to be ideutlcal with that at Builtb, which latter had been 
washed out of tbe subsoil by tbe floods of July, iSjj ; but be also noticed that 
the size of the fragments gradually diminished from Builtb downwards to Hereford. 
Among the fragments found at Dol-fach be remembered Mr. Davies calling his 
atteotioo to a piece of basaltic column more than a foot long, and seven or eight 
inches broad, the crystaUine form of which was fully preserved, as far as a shaving— 
so to speak— of about an inch thick could preserve the form of a column. 

lb. Lewis had no doubt that such ft^gmeati would be readily found in tbe 
v^±iUy of Bnilth. 

Tbe Chairman felt much obliged to Mr. Edmunds for having brought forward 
the nibject. wbich was a very interesting one. Individual observation by tbe 
members, and the communication of tbe result at the meetings, was the only mode 
by which the Clab could fuUQ its object In the investigation of the Natural History 
of the Comity. 

A Naw Plant pound in Heiufobdshise. 

Tbe aDusioa of the benefit of individual observation in the advancement of 
Kseotific knowledge elicited from Mr. Lees a fact interesting to tbe botanists of 
tliis and neighbouring counties. 

Mr. Lees observed that there was a ctrcumstance reoeotly come to his know- 
ledge, which would doubtless be interesting to the Club, and which he thought 
deserved notice In their teixxiia. This was the discovecy of a plant in Hereford- 
ih]i«,entfrely new to the Flora of Britain. The plant was an orchldeous one, grow- 
ing in very sbady places, theSatyrium Epipogium of Linnaeus, but by themodem 
botanists denominated Eplpogum aphyllum. It had been found within the last 
thive weeks by a lady botanist, His. Smith of Tedstone Rectory, in the parish of 
Tedstooe Delamere near Bromyard, and be was obliged to confess that he was here 
vanqtilahed by a lady, as be had himself botaniied on tbe same ^ot with the Rev. 
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Dr. Cradock, the Rraiident of the Worccstetshke Club, and lately the Rector of Ted> 
Btone, without finding the plant. This (bowed Chat the field of obsecvatimi was 
never exhausted, and he hoped that theii friend Mr. Fuichaa. now workmg up the 
plant* of Herefordshire, would take the hint thus given him, aud emulate Mrs. 
Smith by introducing gome plant at present unknown to the county of Hereford 
to theii notice next year. To give him encouragement in the wide field he had 
to observe, be would beg to propose the health of Hr. Purchas, and success to 
his botanical labours, (^plause). 

Mr. Purchas. In acknowledging the compliment paid to him, expressed the 
obligation under which he and the Herefordshire botanists felt to Mr. Lees and the 
Worcestershire botanists for having crossed the boundary, and made what might 
be called an inroad into tbis county. In preparing tbe Flora of Kereiordshire, 
a work which is in progress, he felt that the labours of Mr. Lees would in that 
respect be of very great assistance. With reference to that part of tbe county 
which lies near the Malvern Hills, to which the laboun of Mr. Leea had extended, 
the work could not possibly have been better done. 

The health of Hr. R. H. Lingwood, the first President of the Oub. was then 
given, and neatly acknowledged. 

This toast was followed by the health of tbe Rev. T. T. Lewis, the President 
of the last year, whose researches laid the foundation for the elaborate investi- 
gation of the Silurian rocks by Sir Frederick Murchison. The Rev. Mr. Lewi* 
suitably returned thanks. 

Tbe part; rose from the table about 8.30 p.m. ; and tbe Hereford members 
departed from Pontrilas station. Through tbe kindness of Mr. Leyland. the 
traffic manager, a carriage had been appended to the luggage train which was 
ordered to stop at Pontrilas for the purpose of taking up the party, wbo reached 
Hereford about 10 p.m., much gratified by their last field meeting ia 1SS4. 

PLANta Gairxkid durino thb Dav. 
Although no plants were found which could be termed new to tbe county, 
yet during the day many ot the rarer plants of the district were met with. 
Epipaetis latifolia — Broad-leaved Helleborine. 
Spiranthea autumnalis — Lady's tresses. 
Geo II ana Amarella — Autmnnal Gentian. 
Ranunculus hirsutus — Hairy Crowfoot. 
Sinapis nigra — Black Mustard. 
Reseda Lutaola— Weld. 

Geranium pratense — Meadow or Blue CcanesbilL 
I Vida tetrasperma — 4-seeded tare. 

Boss villoea — Downy Rose. 

mjcraotha — Small-flowered Sweetbriar. 

Epilobium roseum — Rosy WiUowherb. 

aogustifolitmi — Rosebay Willowberb. 

Caiex rtrigo«»— Wood Cares- 
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Stum Amomum — Bastard Stoae^Panlej or Hedge Stooewort. 

Torilis infesta — Spreading Hedge- Paraley. 

Petmselinum segeium — Com-Panley. 

Dipsacitt trlvestris — Wood Teazle. 

Lactuca muralis — Wall Lettuce. 

Cichcoium intybus — ChJcoiy. 

EiigercQ acilB — Blue PleabaDe. 

Achillea ptaimica — Saeezewort. 

Chlcaa perl<djata— Yellow-wcct. 

Linaria loiCLOt— Small Toadflax. 

elatine — Sbarp-pointed FlueUlu. 

Mentha sylvestris — Horsemlat. 
Calamlntha officinalis-^-Common Caiaioliit. 
Lysimaehia nummulaiia — Herb Twopence. 

RUBl (brambles). 
Rubus tenui.arniatus, R. scabcr, R. amplexlcaulis> R. Koeleri, R. rham- 
nifdltiM, &c 

COLLECTION OF WILD PLANTS. 
Exhibition or tbb Hkrefordsbikb Horticui.tural Socnrr. Sirr. ins, 1814. 
Ttie Special Prize fa gold pencil case) which was offered by the membtn oi the 
Woolbope Naturalists' Field Club for the best Herbarium oi Herefordshire Wild 
Flowers, brought only one competitor to the show — The Rev. Thomas Hutchinson. 
of Kimbolton. The Rev. gentleman's Herbarium consisted of about 3S0 plants, 
beautifully pressed and mostly consisting of rarer specimens found in the district 
where he resides. They were arranged according to the natural system ; but 
ttie Linaaean classes and orders were not appended, acctxding to the usual 
cnatom. with the Herbaria sent in. The plants were bae and characteristic 
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JOINT MEETraC OF NATURALISTS AT WORCESTER. 

The date of this meeting was probably on Tuesday, October loth. The report 
below is laken (lom the Herelard Ti'inM. of October 3 lat, 1854- 



A joint meeting of the membeis of the Worcestershire Natural Hist<M7 
Society, and the Woolhope, Cotteswold. and Malvern Field Qubs, was held at 
Worcester, on Tuesday sennight. The Lord Bishop of Worcester presided, and 
there were present of the Woolhope Club— Rev. W. S. Symooda, President ; 
Mr. J. A. Suter, Hoa'|SecrBlary, Rev. J. F. Crouch, Di, Giltitand. Mt. A. Thompson, 
and other n 



Professor Phillips, of Oxford, delivered an interesting and instructive lecture. 
Ha ot>served (we quote the report of the Wotctfttr Htrald) that the Malvent Hills 
formed one of the most beautiful and singular ranges of mountains in the world, 
owing to the antique character of their strata, which were situated in the midst 
of a magnificent modem garden, both westward and eastward. Looking trom 
the summit of that range, they might behold two of the oldest ciealiCHis in the 
world, and were between two totally distinct systems of life. And, still mora 
wonderful, there was not one species of organic beings in eilber of those two 
systems, the counterpart of which was at the present time eiiating oo the globe. 
Looking westward would be found the tombs of an immense group of varUshed 
life. Eastward, in the direction of Gloucestershire and the Cotteswold Hills, 
the Saurian and other reptilian remains, shells. &c, proclaimed another ancient 
system of life, every species of which, on being compared with living types, was 
found to he extinct. These two ancient forms, therefore, were not only totally 
distinct from each other, but from all species now existing. This was a marvellous 
thing in so narrow a range i and surely such a fact would prevent people fnnn 
beating the Halvem Hills to pieces, without at least recording what they saw 
during the operation. When it was found that a difference in temperature, 
food, and other physical circumstances, occasioned the hmaa of life to be widely 
varied — as, for instance, in the phenomena of Australia compared with Europe — 
those variations were not so startling when the countries put into comparision 
were as wide apart as one-half the circumference of the globe : but that was not 
the case with the Malvern district. Looking on nature with philosophical eyes, 
it must be perceived that the whole was a manifestation of infinitely wise and 
predetermined plans, where everything had been calculated for, and whse every 
existing thing had been placed amid circumstances which had been prepared for 
its existence. Then these forms of life difiered in proportion as the physical 
circumstances of life varied. Well, then, on one side of the Halvem Hills were 
the evidences of one set of physical circumstances, and on the other side a totally 
distinct set. There were two distinct periods of time, marked by two distinct 
ttrata of rocks. On inquiring further into tliis subject it would be found that the 
jurfac« of the earth, for the most part, had once fanned the bed of a primeval 
ocean, and that it had been at successive periods covered ova- by strata c«a- 
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taining the roiaauis of ommal and vegetable life, diffedog according to the times 
and physical drcuiostaacee under which they bad existed. 

He then described the Palarazoic. the Mesazoic, and the Tertiary systems. 
eapatjating on the infinitude of ancient forms of life left close to our band lor 
study, also teinaiking on the submerging of portions oE tbe earth's crust wblch 
ouce were dry land, and the existence of ancient forests to an extent which defied 
all calculation, as proved by the iinmeose beds of coal in various quarters of the 

The question then forced itself upon our consideration as to what could 
have been the conditions of nature under which these changes of life had taken 
place, and be proceeded to speak at some length on the nature of those changes. 
The iDost ancient stratification on the west side of the Halvecn Hills exhibited 
no traces of mammals or of birds, and but few of Gsbes ; and he pointed out, by 
means of a diagram chalked on a tioard, the lowest strata, in which no signs of 
life were visible (directing his hearers to the middle part of the Malvern range 
for a specimen of tbis stratum), progressing upwards to the upper Silurian system, 
where life abounded in various forms, and next to the famous " Old Red." 
deposited just above tbe Silurian field. 

He spoke of the great researches of Sir R. HurchUon in this branch of science, 
the result of which proved that, in whatever part of the world tbe same kinds of 
strata were met with, precisely similar features were apparent in them— namely, 
tbe ooa-existence of life in tbe lower region, and its gradual increase and develop- 
ment la superincumbent layers. It was a subject of anxious enquiry as to bow 
and why these ancient specimens diHered so specifically from now existing plants 
and animals i but be would here remark, that they were not found to differ in 
such a manner as to prove that they bad belonged to an entirely diSerent cieati<», 
oc to a Providential plan not in harmony with that under which we ourselves lived i 
Ita we might readily infer, from existing species, the character and habit* of 
extinct ones. Nature herein was one great book, and iu her pages were 
clearly recorded the various changes through which the system had passed. We 
might interpret the most ancient things by those still existing ; for instance. 
the Lingula had been found in tbe earliest formations and lilcewise in the latest. 
But this was not so with all other species^the Trilobites for one class, not being 
now in existence. On the west side of the Malvem Hills, injthe Pakeozoic strata, 
Trilobites might be found, and they were never found but in that strata in any 
part of the world. Indeed, the specimens of Trilobites were a sort of coin, 
struck in the PalEBoioic age of the world, just as tbe Betemnites indicated the 
Uesozoic period. 

Now tbe knowledge of geological pbenootena was decidedly necessary kx 
practical life as be showed by the futile attempts which had been made (especially 
in tbe oeigbbourhood of Northampton) to obtain coal by smking mto strata 
where that article could not possibly have been deposited ; and be censured the 
evident contempt shown to geological science by parties who had preferred in 
such cases tbe advice of comparative ignorant men to ttkat of scientific geologists. 
Tbeir failures were a &t reward for such short-sigbted conduct. 
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The Professor Uwn went on to describe the various strata on the west of the 
Malvtm HiUs from the lowest point where life was absent — then its first appearing, 
taking his bearers up Ituough the pioliiic Silurian bed, where a vexy large develop- 
ment of life bad taken place. The remains of fishes were found for the first time 
about half way up that bed. But when they came to the next formation — tbe Old 
Red Sandstone — there was a total change of deposits. Very few traces of life 
appeared there, and even those appeared to have been drifted. Although the 
Old Red was many thousand feet in thickness. It contained but about a dozen 
specimens of life, and those embraced a few fishes which totally differed from tbe 
strata both above and below it. Some attributed these changes to great con- 
vulsions, but he was not Inclined to that theory when he compared tbe inclinations 
of ancient strata with those of the more modem. There had been, no doubt, 
phenomena eflectlng these changes in physical conditioo which lormed tbe 
present problem in geology. Some believed the earth had undergone a general 
change in the quality of Its atmosphere ; but though there was reason to believe 
this, yet it would not account for the whole of the phenomena presented. 

He alluded to the astonishing masses of coal In the crust of tbe earth as 
a proof of the ancient existence of a wonderful vegetation. Plants lived on air. 
which gave them their sohd substances ; they extracted carbonic acid from the 
air, fixed it as carbon, and ultimately become coaL Hence the atmosphere must 
have become considerably modified by such an immense abstraction, and vegeta- 
tion itsell dwindled as the means from which it derived nutrition became less 
and less. This carbonic add was essential to plants, but unfavourable to animals 
which breathed the air directly- Therefore no such air-breathing animals were 
found older than the coal formatioos, excepting one description of Utatd in the 
Old Red of Scotland, a little land sheU, and one or two other specimeos. 

The Professor went on to explode the theory of those imaginative naturalists 
who affirmed that all the species of Uving things were capable of gradual changes, 
whereby they passed mto other forms, and that geological strata exhibited a 
series of these easy and gradual changes from the oldest times till now. We 
might start with a shell, tbe inhabitants of which m the course of ages would 
a^ire to the class of fishes, and not coatent with that, would go on to a bird, and 
ultimately join the mammalia tribes — and so an oyster might become a man. 
Given a form of life out of which anything might come, and of course everything 
might come. (Hear bear). But there was oo basis for that absurd theory. 
Had anything changed its form within the period of man's existence or know- 
ledge of tbe earth > Sepulchred in Egyptian soil was found the mummied Ibis 
as it was 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, and tbe Crocodile of those days agreed with 
its modem representative on the banks of tbe Nile. Nothing, mdeed, within our 
experience, justified tbe suspicioo that even plants changed their forms ; uor, 
in (act. tliat any one specific form of life ever varied so as to represent others. 

The lecturer then returned to the Malvern Hills, to show how they illustrated 
the succession of life, and particularly alluded to a description of Black Shales 
found on a part of those hills, which some had mistaken for coal. He had in- 
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vestigated those shales, and discovered in them small Trilobites, about the sIm 
of pin's heads or peas. These Trilobites had never been seen in England before, 
and were only known in Scandinavia ; and he stroDgly recommended students to 
patleoUj' examine the shales, as it might lead to results of great Interest. 

The next prominent point in the address was m allusion to Haffield Hill, 
D«ar Malvern, which was pronounced to be a curious conglomerate of materials 
brought together from various distant parts, some of Its pebbles being supposed 
to have drilled from Shrewsbury. ProfessOT Ramsay's startling Ihewy, founded 
on the scratched appearance of certain stones and pebbles, was that those rubbings 
and indentations were occasioned by icebergs passing over the rocks, and hence 
the Haffield conglomerate might be an evidence of glaciers and icebergs at a 
remote period. This theory was the more startling from the fact that the appear- 
ance of plants and animals just before the period of that conglomerate indicated 
a very warm if not a tropical climate r It was a fact, however, that no pebbles 
oa the sea-shore were ever seen to be so scratched or rubbed, and that in Switzer- 
land and other mountainous countries, where glaciers existed, the rocks were 
invariably scratched. He, therefore, recommended a careful examination of 
the stones at Haffield, to ascertain whether similar traces existed. 

In conclusion, the Professor strongly urged all persons belonging to field- 
dubs not selfishly to retain the specimens they gathered, but to deposit them 
where they might be of use to their fellow-explorers ; and above all, he advocated 
the focmation of an entirely local Museum at Malvern. Such an institution there 
would prove of the utmost value ; but be cautioned them, if such a museum were 
established, to decline accepting any specimens whatever that did not actually 
belong to their own district. There was no reason why the British Museum 
^ould swallow up all the provincial institutions, and a district so exceedingly 
rich as Ualvem ought to have one of its own ; for if they sent their specimens 
to London they would be lost in the immense collection there, whereas. If deposited 
at Malvern, geologists could go there and study tbem with advantage- For the 
same reasons a local publication should be established at Malvern, devoted to 
the purposes of natural history. 

The learned Professor's address was listened to with great attention and 
rewarded by much applause, and a unanimous vote of thanks was moved by Sir 
P. EgertOQ and seconded by Canon- Cocjcs. 

Dr. Wright, of Cheltenham, then made a short communication as a member 
of the Cotteswold Club, to show how much benefit science derived from naturalists 
steadily working out the details of their own respective localities. 

An interesting letter from Sir R. Murchison, who was absent owing to illness, 
was read- Sir Roderick observed :— 

" In relerence to the classification of the upper Silurian rocks, my most efficient 
assistant was my valued friend, the Rev. T. T. Lewis, of Ayraestrey. That 
gifted but modest individual first obtained the true key to (he subdivision of those 
,.Qc^_ and he was also the first who made known to me that the black limestone 
o( S«d^y must be the same as his own Aymestrey rock. 
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" It didllndeed give me entire Mtisfaction, at th« late meeting of the Biitisb 
AssoclBtitm at Liverpool, to point out a flagstone of the Old Red Sandstooe, on 
the surface of which Mr. Lewis had detected the trails of animals — some of them 
apparently caade by crustaceans, others by mollusks. Sterile ai the Old Red 
Sandstone has hitho'to been in affording any traces of fossil remains except those 
of ashes, this one fact, discovered at Puddlestone, aear Leominster, lead* us to 
believe that there must have been an ebb and flow on the surfaces of the Red 
rock, and no deep sea, just as we have numerous other evidences of shallow and 
shelving shores, where the tjpp«r Ludlow rock, with its minute £sbes, was 
accumulated. 

" In the later years of my labours, 1 received solid and substantial aid from 
a lamented friend, whose name will never be pronounced in the City of Worcester 
without producing unequivocal signs of respect for his chaiacter, and admiration 
of his powers as a naturalist. 

" Mr. Hugh Strickland was not only my associate in the field, in unravelling 
the order of the youngest Red formation beneath the Lias, and in proving it to be 
tbe equivalent of the German Keuper. but he executed a labour of love for me 
in compiling and arranging that copious and most perfect Index of the original 
" Silurian System." 

" One of my last excursions with him was when be took me to see tbe exact 
ptMitioa of the Black Schists, or the oldest fossil -bearing Silurian rocks, in the 
west Bank of the Malvems (schists in which Professor Phillips first detected tbe 
Olenus), in which Mr. Strickland, with indomitable perseverance, had further 
detected the very minute crustacean AgnosCus piriformis. These close obser- 
vations are of the highest importance, for tbey unequivocally identify the Black 
Schists of the Malvern with tbe lowest zone in Sweden and Norway containing 
animal remains, viz., tbe Alum Slates. Now, in Scandinavia, where 1 have 
explored tbe Alum Slates, Black Schist is never of greater dimensions than in 
your Malvern Hills t they repose, as I have described, on a sandstone of much 
more considerable dimensions, in which fucoidal impressions and casts are alone 
discernible i and as I'rofessor Phillips, in his inimitable description of (he Malvern 
and Abberley Hills, has shown you that, the Black Schists with crustaceans 
repose on a similar rock (HoUybush sandslooe), you have, in my opinicm, tbe 
very basis of all Silurian life witbin a abort drive from the city of Worcester. 

" Such, let me say, is the uohesilatiag opinion of the first of all authorities 
on the Schist, M. Barraude, who, seeing in your Malvern schists tbe very same 
species of the Agnostus as in Sweden and in his own primordial zone of Bohemia 
(also tbe base of Silurian life), has desired me to state bis view publicly. 

" In a brief letter I am not going to endeavour to show that all the SQurian 
fixmatlons, including my well.beloved rocks of Llandilo and Caradoc are ade- 
quately developed. I know that these members of the Lower Silurian, which, 
with their fossils, typify tbe group over wide contioeotal regions, are only partially 
seen near you. But let me remind you that your Upper Silurian, from the 
Woolhope limestone to tbe Ludlow rock and Old Red inclusive, are as instruc- 
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tively displayed along your Abberley and Malvern ranges as in any part o[ the 
British Isles 1 lu vain will you seek for this beautiful sequence in any part of Ibe 
ccmtiDent of Europe, except partially ia Bohemia. 

" To that spot, and to the isles of Gothland and those of the Bay of Christiana, 
Dui British Upper Silurian is restricted. But there it is seen to t>e indissolubly 
connected with Lower Silurian rocks, full of fossils, and the strata occupying 
very small vertical dimensions. 

" Excuse me for venturing, as a sick man, to say even these words on the 
analogy which your charming neighbourhood represents to that of other regions. 
Pettnit me, however, to express my true delight in seeing natural history in all 
its brondm flourish so efficiently as it does in and around the City of Worcester, 
where my esteemed friend. Sir C Hastings, is ever rendering aid with his fostering 
hand, and where the dignitaries of the neighbourhood are prompt in supporting it. 

" When I read the names of so many friends, fetlow-labourers. and associates, 
as are announced to be present to-morrow, you may well beheve how truly 1 
deplore my absence. Un^le to stand forth on the part of my own dear Wool- 
hope Club, let me congratulate you on having (he Malvern Club represented by the 
Rev. W. Symonds, the Cotteswold Club by Lord Dude, and the Worcestershire 
Club by the Rev. Dr. Cradock ; and in respect to the first of these, as more 
immediately comiected with myself, I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my zealous 
friend Mr. Symonds, for bis lucid preparation of the Index of the work I now 
lay upon your table. 

" When I was bold enough [i6 years ago) to bring to the mind's eye ot the 
gwdoglst, and in a period long after all Silurian days, a powerful marine current 
running from the north and occupying the Straits of Malvern," as I then termed 
them, 1 little ttiougbt that I should live to see my friends from the opposite shores 
of fosmet days — the Cotteswotds and the Malvems — now rivalling each other 
in their search after truth, and in meeting together to record their advances in 
this city. 90 ancient In the annals of our country, but which (the archaiologist 
must cot obiect to the phrase] was in one of the last geological epochs at the 
bottom of the sea t " 

A resolution was next passed, on the motion of Sir C. Hastings, seconded 
by the Rev. J. Pearson, congratulating the meeting on the co.operation of the 
field-clubs 1 and after a vote of thanks to the Bishop, on the motion of Earl 
Oucie, seconded by Mr. Ricardo, M.P., the business of the meeting terminated. 
The members afterwards dined togetba. 
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Moolbape Jlatutalists' JFielii QLInb. 



ANNUAL MEETING, 
TvESDAV, January ajao, 1855. 



The Annual Meeting was held oa Tuesday. January 13rd, in Herelord. 
The Rev W S. Symonds. RecloT of Pendock, as the outgoing President, occupied 
the Chair at the opening of the business, and there were also present : Rev. 
T. T. Lenis, Rev, J. F. Crouch, Rev. T. Hutchinson. Dr. Bull. Mr. H. Salwey, 
(Ludlow). Mr. Heweit Whealley, Mr. Sutef. Hon. Sec, Mr. Flavell Edmunds, 
Hi. a. Thompson. 

The Secretary read a statement of the accounts, from which it appeared 
that after purchasing a set of Meteorological Inslrumeats, with which Mr, Wheat- 
ley has kindly consented to make a senes of observations, there is still a handsome 
balance m band. 

The subject of printing a collection of the papers read at the Meetings 
of the Club having been discussed at some length, il was resolved that the 
address of the late President, the paper of Mr. Wheatley on the Salmonids, 
and a statement of Ibe Botanical proceedings of the Club, be at once printed, 
so as to be ready for delivery lo the members on or before the first Field Meeting, 
which is to take place in June next. The Chairman, on behalf of the Malvern 
Qub, invited themembers to meet that Club at Malvern in June. 

The invitation was accepted, the fixing of the date being left to the Kev. 
W. S, Symonds, he being also President of the Malvern Club. 

Dt, S. Steele and Mr. Clarke, of Abergavenny, were unanimously admitted 
members. Four other gentlemen were nominated. 

It was resolved that, in future, non-payment of subscriptions for a period 
of three years shall exclude from membership. 

The President delivered his address :— 

Addriss delivered January 33RD, iSjj, 
Bv Rev, W. S, Sybonds, F.G,S.. Prbsidbkt. 

Gentleufk. — Three summers have passed away since the Naturalists of 
the Wocdhope Club met for the first time, on a May morning, at Tairington, to 
e:cplore thai Silurian Valley ol Elevations whence this Club takes its title. Since 
that period nre have experienced the storm as well as the sunshine, and Our 
little society has not been exempt from the vicissitudes which it is the lot of man 
while here below to meet with. The bust of our departed friend (the late Mackay 
Scobie. Esq.. formerly Honorary Secretary to the Society), presented by Uune 
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who knew his worth, as a token of regard to his widow (which even at this momeat 
seems to watch over our proceedings}, must ever remind this Society, when 
assembled in this room, of many pure and happy hours spent together in the 
investigation of God's Works 1 

We are now assembled together for the third time for our Winter Meeting, 
and to elect a new President. Allow me. then, without afiedation or reserve, 
to thank you all cordially for the honour you have done me in calling me to the 
Chair during the past year, as well as for the courtesy and kindness with which 
my humble efiorts have been received- 
It has been the custom that the President should each year address at this 
meeting a short recapitulation of the proceedings of the Club ; but as, at both 
our Leominster and Monmouth Cap Meetings, I went through much of our 
" sayings and doings," it would be perhaps more interesting if I address you 
to-day upon some occurrences which have since arisen, which affect the Woothope 
Club in theit character of Naturalists. 

Vou will remember the paper I had the honour of reading upon the Old Red 
Sandstone, and the remarks I felt bound to make upon the wretched collection 
of fossils from that system, so characteristic of this county, obtained by our 
working geologists. 

I then said " The practical value of a local collection depends chiefly upon 
the history of individual specimens. A fossil from the Old Red Sandstone of 
Herefordshire has a value far beyond any accident of fineness or rarity ; it is 
illustrative of the history of the geology of our native county," .... and 
" I would rather see in Hereford an herbarium containing a good collection of 
Herefordshire plants, presented by one of the many good botanists the county 
can boast of, than aU the foreign specimens of the British Museum." 

Vou will call to mind the delight we e^iperienced in finding, on our Leominster 
expedition, a true fish l>ed containing great numliers of the relics of those re- 
markable denizens of an ocean long since passed away, and rendered classical by 
the writings of Hugh Miller and Agassiz. I little thought at the time we were 
examining the plates and heads and tails of the Cephalaspides of Leysters Pole 
that, in a few weeks 1 should have the pleasure of making the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Scotch geologist, of examining in bis cabinet the analogues of our 
Herefordshire fishes, and conversing with him on the similarity of the deposit> 
and Ibe identity of the organic remains that occur in spots so far distant as the 
quarries of our native county and the north of Scotland. Most heartily do I thank 
the kiod friend who afforded me the opportunity I Both Mr, Hugh Miller and 
Professor H. Forbes (alas, now no more !) were anxious that 1 should introduce 
our Herefordshire specimens to the notice of the many distinguished geologists 
assembled at the British Association for the advancement of Science at liverpool, 
and I immediately wrote to our Honorary Secretary (Mr. Suter) to furnish me 
with all the specimens he could collect at so short a notice. He kindly and 
prMnptly acquiesced in my request, and I have to thank Mr. Suter, Mr. Barker, 
pnri l.«rd Ducie for the loan of those fossils which I had the honour of exhibiting. 
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There ii a distioguished botanist, who is also, I am happy to sajr, an active 
geologist, a member of our Club, who. since the meeting of the British Assodaticm, 
has found time and energy to follow up our discovery between Ludlov and 
Leominster — I allude to my friend Mr. Crouch, of Pembiidge. This gentleman 
has managed to collect, in a few short mooths. the most valuable series of Corn- 
stone fishes it has ever been my lot to examine, with the eiceptions of those in 
Mr. Hugh Miller's cabinet. Sir Philip Egerton, the British ichthyologist, having 
kindly offered to examine any specimens I could forward, T sent him those belong- 
ing to Mi. Cn)ucb, and they oow lie on this table- Sir Pbillp, as you may Me, 
has already determined three species of Cephalaspis from the quarries of Leysters 
Pole, all of which are identical with the Scotch organisms. 

These fossil remains all appertain to the Comstone, or middle group of the 
Old Red Sandstone. I would here revert shortly to those deposits as tbey 
occur in tliis immediate neigbbourliood. Wherever in the Hereford district (of 
course, always excepting Silurian upthrows, such as Woolhope and Dormington 
HiUs) you see verdant and wooded bill, there is the Comstone formation, with 
its valleys denuded in the softer marls, and the biUs made up of concretionary 
nodules and gritty sandstones. The fact that these hills have be«n preserved 
from destruction is owing to the hard impure limestone nodule* of wbicfa they 
are composed * 

There is another branch of tbe science of Geology connected with our dis- 
coveries in the Old Red Sandstone, to which I would for a moment draw your 
attention. It is that of " Ichnology," or the history and study of tbe footsteps 
of animals, that untold ages ago walked on the shores of our Old Red Sandstone 
seas. This intricate and difficult witness in the courts of geologic record has in 
late years been put very closely to the question, and tbe Ichnology of Aimandale, 
and the description of the footprints impressed upon the Hunter beds, is a uorli 
that will connect the name of Sir Wm. Jaidine witb the most difficult of geologic 
researches in modem times. 

The Leominster meeting was not only remarkable for the discovery of a 
habitat of fossil fish ; a distinguished geologist and foruier president of this 
Society (Rev. T. T. Lewis) bore away in triumph a large slab, bearing thereon the 
evidence not only of the ripple of the waves, but of an animal that had actually 
travelled over the sandy beach upon which those waves dashed. 

This slab was brought forward by Sir Roderick Murchinson, at the meeting 
of the British Associations, and the footprints thereon were declared by those who 
have studied this branch at tlie science, to be the traces of > ccustacean.t 

While speaking of a Paleozoic crustacean, 1 may recall to your memory the 
firat discovery of the limbs 6f thai remarkable Silurian " lobster " the " Ptcrygotus 
problem aticus," by Mr. Scobie, which is described in the Geological Journal 

on ''Thc*OldRcd^ndu*.,nrorHcK°ordsh?re."'dcil^d 't th^m»tfii<i*a?'lioniiiu^^ 
July iBib, i8s4, ilteadr prinUdBicwiHB«uiUa. Sec pi 
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by Mr. Strickland and W. Salter. I give tlie paisage at the commencement of 
Mr. Salter's paper in aUnso . — 

" The limbs of this intensting Silurian fossil not baving hitberCo been 
discovered, tbe present specimen is of conildeiable Interest, as comiecUng it 
satiafactority with the species so [uUy figured by Agassiz, which wat obtained from 
the basement beds of the Old Red Sandstone of Porfanfaire. But though of the 
same genus with the Scotch fossil, it presents characters that specifically differ." 
Not more than a fortnight since my attention was called to a collection of Upper 
Silurian fossils In the cabinet of Mi. Richard Banks of Kington, and on examining 
these specimens I found lie possessed a large drawer full of the very fossils which 
palamntologisis have so coveted to oblain. They were obtained from the " Tile 
stones " at the base of the Old Red Sandstone at Kington ; and what with the 
feet, plates, and claws <one of which is even more perfect than the Hagley specimen) 
I believe that from Mr. Banks' collection an Owen or Agassiz would restore tbe 
Pterygotus. even as the Serapbfm of tbe Scotch quarrymen stood forth, plate 
to plate restored, a monument of creation and design t Mr. Banks has kindly 
promised on the first opportunity to forward bis fossils to Mr. Salter for examina- 
tion and description.* 

There is another point respecting the Pterygotus to which 1 would call the 
attention of geologists, and that is the great range of that animal as regards its 
period of existence. With tbe Downton beds how Utile of Silurian life remains t 
With the Tilestooes it altogether disappears ; and yet tbe remains of the Ptery- 
gotus occur in the upper Caradoc of Malvern. 

The cooclu^on of Mr. Symonds' address contained a reproduction of his 
earnest requests in his paper on " the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire " 
that every one of us should lend a helping band towards making the Hereford 
Hnseum a practical Institution of the county and neighbourhood of Hereford. 

The ccnclnding remarks will bear repetition : — Let me call upon jom as 
lorers of Nature, to assist in the illustrations of the Natural History of your own 
comity. Geologists, make the locks ring and yield up their treasures I Botanists, 
many 8 specimen you carelessly throw away would be worth noting and re- 
(trding 1 We may one and all, if we chose, come forth with friendly aid and 
fend^ some good service towards the illustration of the Natural History of 
Hcsefonlshire, the dear old country of the " Old Red Sandstone." 

Tbe thanks of the meeting were voted by aeclamatiofi to the Rev. W. S. 
Symonds. who consented to furnish a history of tbe Geological proceedings of 

• " ToMbir witb Ihe PicTygolE, Mr, Bamki found rouili iariBa\y conFanndeii wilb ihe 
«0iiuCeohuannA As., but nowKpuwed. The ipcdei arc new. but mnch ]ik« C. Llo^dii Ac., 
f... _. rrm -^, i„ ,],; overlying Old V.tA" (J™"""! Owlofiic-J Socieiy, Ftb. i, iSst, 
pierui Bankiii, a renmrkible aasasaii round^ Mr. Binlii, iideocHbid 



m Ibc iiiMiminn of Mr. Likhtbodj, h mei 
<f Ihe Bdiobaiib New Pbiloiopti^aJ J™ 



, Oclober, iSss- 
r. of Ludlow, r« 



The Chib tun M ibank Mn. Silwcv, of Lnillaw, fat Ibe drawing rrom which the 
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the Dub, to t>e appended to the Botanical history, and printed with tbe other- 
documents already selected ioz that purpose. 

On tbe suggestion ol the Rev. W. S. Symonds, seconded by Di. Bull, and 
supported by several otbet members, the Rev. J. F. Crouch, Vicar of Pembrldge, 
an active and accomplished botanist, was elected President for the ensuing year, 
and took the Cbair accordingly. 

Tbe Field Meetings were fixed : foi J une, at Malvem ; forJuly.atEardisley ; 
and for August, at Ludlow. The subject of a bye-day to be devoted to a meeting 
at Bromyard, was discussed, but left for future consideration. 

The Hon. Secretary was unanimously re-elected. 

It was resolved that the price (a gold pencil-case) tor tbe best Herbarium 
of plants collected in Herefordshire during the year, be agaia given through tbe 
medium of the Herefordshire Horticultural Society, there being no restrlctian 

as to district. 

After some further routine business had been disposed of, the fcSSowiag 
paper was read on 

AN INCIDENT OF BOTANICAL HISTORY. 
By Flavell Edmunds. 
An incident in tbe botanical history of tbe district around Hereford, whjcll 
may be useful as an indication of one of tbe kinds of service which I tbink our 
Club loigbt with advantage render towards the advancement of tbe natural 
history of the county, forms tbe theme of this brief paper. I allude to the sudden 
appearance of certain plants in localities where, as my frequent prtviam examint- 
tions had convinced me, they had not grown for at least some years past. 

In the course of last autumn, the embankments, spcnl-heaps, and cutting* 
of the railways attracted my attention from the fact that one day at Widemarsh, 
I found a plant growing in tbe embankment of tbe diverted turo-pike road. 
I did not at first recognise it, as it merely showed its root-leavea, but on handling 
it, thepeculiarsmellleflby theleavesrecalledittomyrecoUectiooasHyoscymMts 
niger, or common henbane. I then remembered that my ftiend. Dr. Bull, had 
told me some time ago thai that plant occasionally made its appearance at 
Widemarsh, on any extensive stirring of tbe soil, but soon disappeared again. 
I at once carefully examined all tbe other embanlonentt, and on the spoil-heaps 
near Widemarsh Hill I discovered do less than 40 other plaott, none of which, 
howevK, had thrown up stems, cs advanced much beyond the stage at which I 
found the first, although some of them were very luxuriant in root-leaves. I 
observed the plants carefully, visiting them several timet a week until the winter 
set in, when, partly from the frost, and partly £rom the deposits of fresh heaps 
of earth. I suddenly lost sight of them. Perhaps the fact that I mentioned them 
to a druggist may have bad something to do with the disappearance of the leaves 
at least. Next ipiing, perhaps, the plants may re-appear. The neutat spot 
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to Widemanb which I know to be the habitat of the Hyoecyamiu i» ibe lane at 
the foot of Backbury hili, which ia ^jout five-and-a-half iniles boat the scene ot 
its suddeD re-appearance last autumn. 

In the course of my search upon the embankments, 1 obtained several other 
plants new to the locality. 01 ChrysanlluiMim segOiim, 1 gathered two specimens 
on the railway between the Above-Eign bridge and Widemaish. The nearest 
habitats for it, as far as I am aware, are Sugwaa Camp, 3 miles, and ClehoDger, 
4 miles distant. 

In two places, vii., on the railway embankment near the locality of the last- 
mentioned plant, and at Widemarsh, I found very fine bushes of Marrubiiim 
rulgare, which I had not previously seen anywhere within five or six miles ol the 

LamiHm incisum is more common, but I had not previously seen it at Wide- 
marsh, although 1 found it on the Breinton road, on the opposite side of Hereford. 

Parihenium jtbrifuga, which is now growing freely on the slopes of the 
raised road over the Ross line, at Athelstan Hill, is another, and the last of these 
new-comers which I detected. Although common enough In some parts of the 
district, this is tbe first time I have seen it within some miles of its present habitaL 

The cause to which I attribute this sudden appearance of plants freah to the 
locality will be at once seen from tbe connection in which I have named them. 
The spoil-beaps and embankments consist wholly of earth dug out of the cuttings ; 
and it appears to me that the seeds bad been buried, for ages perhaps, t>elow the 
reach of genninative influences. During their long entombment, by the mys- 
terious power which vegetation possesses of suspending the vitality of the germ 
until circumstances are favourable for the development, the seeds had laid 
dormant. The instances of the germination ot the mummy wheat, after an 
entombmimt of two or three thousand years, show to what long periods thia state 
of dormancy may extend. Perhaps the plants, whose appearance amid the light 
of " upper earth " I thus record, may be the product of seeds entombed when 
Dor British forefathers fought an ever-honourable, if a losing, game against 
Ostorius and Agricola. It may be that the passing foot or tbe trailing spear of 
some painted Silurian, while hastening to the Camp on Dinedor or Backbury, 
struck against the parent plant, skaking off the seeds, which winds or water* 
q>eedily swept into some gully, where drifting silt, and the slower accumulations 
of sDCcesrive ages covered it up, until the needs of the great civiliser Steam at 
length disentombed it from the prison of ages ; another proof that, in this well- 
ordered frame, tbe work of the great Archltectonicus — to borrow the tcnn of the 
■7th century — nothing is lost- 

I make no apology to my brother students of natttre for recording at length 
what may be deemed so small a fact. It is by the acoetioa of small facts that 
toundest generalisations become possible. To those who do not share oar love 
tor tbe study of this wondrous world of nature which lies aroond us, I would 
qoote this a> another instance that even sdenca bu its poetical side. If my 
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deductkos be tcnuci, two or time plants now living near our feet take us back 
diract, by a aiofle leap, to the agat long patt. 1 am quite aware that geok^r 
deals with period* to which these are but momenta, and that the uniegarded 

stone which mends pur roads, or is rolled along by the current of the brook, is 
an antiquity before which the earliest works of man are mere novelties of yester- 
day. Botanical pursuit; aflord us no such grand visions of unrecorded time ; 
but the little they fiunish we may not the less thankfully receive. Facts like 
that which I thus venture to chronicle, show at any rate that botany, too, has its 
side of mystery — its hints of long-past days, its matter for the poet and the 
speculator, amid all the admitted dryness of its terminology and its descriptions. 

In the conversation which followed, tdr. Symonds noticed the fact pointed 
out to him by Mr. Lees, of two fresh plants having made their appearance on a 
railway embankment in Worcestershire. The Rev. Mr. Lewis observed that 
the spoil-heaps of coal-pits were generally quickly covered with clover. The 
President remarked that if poppies had grown in a Geld, although it might be 
laid down in grass for fifty years afterwards, whenever again broken up, poppies 
would be sure to spring up. Mr. Edmunds had found two plants of Verbascum 
blattaria, last summer, in a road at Widemaish. That plant is not common 
anywhere, ha believed, and had certainly not been seen lately io the spot where 
he bad found it. Dr. Bull observed that, about seven years ago. V. blattaria 
bad made its appearance on the Abergavenny tram-road, and then as suddenly 
disappeared. 

A hope was expressed that other members would furnish notices of incidents 
illustrating the natural history of the county. 
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IRoolbofte Hotntaltats' JFieli Slnb. 

PmaT Field Hbetihg, Tuesday, JuHt I3TB. iSjj. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BEACOK. 

On Tuesday (latb June) the meinbeis of the Cotteawold (GloncciteiBhira), 
Woi^ope [H«felurdshlief, and Malvern Clubs met at noon upon the aummlt of 
the Worcestershire Beacon, which had been cboieii as the place where Sir Roderic 
Mnrchison would deliver a lecture on the Geology of the surrounding country. 
and Mr. Edwin Lees would also point out ita principal features of InterMt in a 
botanical point of view. At this general rendezvous there could not have been 
less than 150 ladies and gentlemen. Amongst the latter were Sir Roderic 
MurchisoQ. F.R.S.. Sir Chas. Lyell, L. Homer, Esq., Rev, T. T. Lewis, Sir Chas. 
Hsstings, M.D.. Hon. and Rev. ]. S. Cocks, Rev. W. S. Symonds. Presldeot of 
tbe Malvern Qub, Rev. P. T. Brodie. Mr. C. Llngeo, Professor Jas. Buclcman, 
Dr. Wright, of Cheltenham, Dr. Grlndrod. Rev. F. Dyson, Mr. W. DowdesweU, 
Rev. J. F. Crouch. President of the Woolhope Qub, Mr. P. Marriott, Mr, R. H. 
Ungwood. Rev. J. Pearson. Rev. W. L. Isaac Mr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., Messes. 
Hewett Wheatley, Curtis Hayward, W. Burrow, Secretary of the Malvern Qub, 
Rev. W. Thackwell, Rev. W. Thome, Rev. D. Melville, Rev. — Taylor, Rev. 
T. Hutchins<Hi, Mr. T. H. Lee Warner. Dr. Rootes, Mr. R. Johnson, Rev. S. P. 
Denning, Rev. G. Hodson, Captain Guise, Mr. S. Baker, Rev. F. Bayly, Dr. 
GuiUemard, Rev. E. Bradley. Rev. C. SmiUi, Rev. C. Hill, Rev. W. A. Hill, 
Rev. A. Kent, Messrs. B. Maund, M. Curtler, M. M. B. Cooper, C. G. H. St- Pat- 
fcrick, H. Sewell, W. C. West, R. P. Hill. Shipway, Glynn, Chambers, FeUowes, 
Smytlie, Walker, P. Baylis, A. Thompson, R. WheaUey. H. Hill, J. Burrows, 
fteedy, tec, &c- 

ADDRESS BY SIR R. MURCHISON. 

Sir R. MuTchison commenced bis address by remarking that, surrounded m 
be was then by &iends to whom he had himself been greatly indebted for the 
knowledge of this r^ion, be could not but take tliis opportunity of acknow- 
ledging his obligations. Belcce bim stood Mr. Homer, who had explored this 
part of tbe country before be {Sir Roderic] set foot in it ; and there was abo hit 
intimate friend, Mr. Lewis, of Aymestrey, who bad developed the structure of the 
rocks in liit native county l<mg ago, and had been bis pcecunor bi laying open the 
winders of the system to which tie (tbe lecturer) Ijad afterwards given tbe name 
of SDnrian. And now having expressed the gratitude under which he laboured 
to tbose gentlemen, he would proceed at once to give his bearers a general notion 
of tbe geological features of tbe surrounding country. 

Tbey were at that moment standing on a ridge composed of rocks of an 
jgneons enqpUve cbarcatcc, (omied by fusion, which bad come tbtouj^ all the 
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sedimentary rocks acound them. But at wbat period did they rise up througb 
ttie surrounding sediment ? Some of the rocks in the Malvern Hills were amongst 
tlie oldest to be found in Eogland. But he would direct them first to the ex- 
tremity of the ridge, and take the rocks as they occuned in succession. 

If they would carry their eye to the Obelisk in Eastn<v Park, and then a 
Uttle to the left, they would discover a dome which was composed of the oldest 
rock in the Silurian system. It was composed of sandstone, beautifully grained, 
(md full of the shells of trllobites — the agnostus and oienus — all characteristic 
of the very oldest strata of the Silurian series. In Scandinavia or Rua^— 
wberever these rocks occurred, when carefully eiamindd, the same lesson was 
invariably read, though their mineral condition might be extremely different. 
If they could examine them at St. Petersburg, where none of them rould now pay 
a friendly visit, but where he begged to say he had been mc«t honourably end 
kindly received, they would find these very rocks in a state of unconsolidated 
mud. On the banks of the Neva they found limestones scarcely consolidated, 
in the very process of settling down and becoming rock — not yet hardened and 
indurated, yet they yielded precisely similar fossils to those found in the rocks to 
which he was now directing their attention. This was the condition of these 
strata all through the north and central portions of Russia. They never had 
been operated upon as these at Malvern had, by heat and Igneous action, yet the 
fossil remains found in them prove them to be exact equivalents of one another. 

When he first came through this part of the country the true system of 
classification had not be«n discovered, but now it is satisfactorily established 
that the age of rocks is hi no degree determinable by the mineral characteristics. 
but only by the fossil remains found in them. Sir Chas. Lyell could tell then 
of a vast extent of country in North America, which, on this principle, had been 
proved equivalent to the Silurian and Devonian rocks of this neighbourhood, 
and he had thought it well to refer tbem thus to other countries in order that 
they might understand this point clearly. 

If, from the dome to which he had already referred them, they would carry 
their eye into the valley of Eastuor Park, and descend into Stumps' Wood, they 
would find the sandstone connected with the limestone called the Woolhope 
limestone. The Woolhope limestones were the very bottom of the Upper Silurian 
series. The Upper Silurian rocks formed the chief strata in all the ridge* which 
he saw before him on the Herefordshire side of the hills. The Woolhope were 
succeeded by the Wenlock limestones, which were characterised by fossib, many 
of which were preserved in the museum they would presently inspect, and they 
were identical with the rocks of which Gothland and those isles of the Baltic, 
which our fleet was now passing, were composed. 

The intervening valleys were occupied by shales, and in the ridges which they 
saw over Ledbury Ihey came to the Ludlow limestone. Their eyes would 
easily discover, from the very red colour of the fields, where the Red Sandstone 
of the great Devonian formation first came in, and overlapped all tlicse strata 
wbidi spread beneath tbem for so great an extent of country. The line of the 
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eraptlon which had thrown up the Halvem ridge ran exactly north and south — 
tbey could trace it along the Berrow and Abberley Hills, and those who had long 
sight, yet further. He had come upon a little cone of syenite in the middle of a 
field about sii cT eight miles to the north of lh«spot where th«y were now standing, 
which fell exactly in the axis of this line of eruption, as marked by il'^t U in g with 
the other hills. 

Sir Itodetic finished his allusion to the oldest rocks on the Herefordshire side 
of tbe bills, by pointing the attention of his audilora to the magnificent escarp- 
■neat in the distance, where the Old Ked Sandstone took an entirely diSerent 
dip, and went underneath Che Carboniferous rocks of the Fewest of Dean, and by 
asserting his belief that the rocks of (he Old Red were entirely equivalent to 
those of tbe magoificent gorges of the Rhine, though there they are slaty and 
OTStalised. while here they are argillaceous. Excepting as to a few Conglo- 
merates and Cornstones found in the upper prortion, nothing could be more 
monotonous than their appearance throu^out ; it only proved that. In difiecent 
parts of the same seas. diCfereat conditions had existed, ooe part containing 
more lime than others, and so on. 

Sir Roderlc then turned to tbe New Red Sandstone on tbe Wcat:estershire 
side, differing tolo calo from the Old Red. and containing groups of n-ganic 
remains entirely distinct. He then explained the position of the New Red with 
the lias and Oolite from the maps of the Geological Survey, in which, by the bye, 
be said he hoped now that he was appointed Director of the Sorvey, to efiect 
some little improvement — colouring tbe different limestmes so as to make them 
more distinguishable' 

Having just referred to tbe Bredon Hill as an outlying islet in tbe sea that 
oaoe washed the Malvern Hills, and to tbe extensive denudation which must have 
taken place to cut it off from the Cotteswolds. to which it so evidently belonged, 
Sir Roderic showed how the age of the Malverns was determined by the ccmdition 
o( tlie rocks around it. There had indeed bwn an upheaval of the range since 
tbe New Red Sandstone was deposited at its base, ba this rock was found tilted 
op against it at the extraordinary angle of jo degrees, but this bad been loog 
after tbe Halvems had cooled down, for the sandstone was not in the least altered 
by heat at tbe point of contact — the disturbance had been merely mechanical. 
But bilocks of Malvern Syenite were found imt>edded in the Caradoc sandstons, 
which was much older than the New Red, and this proved that the Halvtm 
ridge was In existence when these colder strata were in process of formation. 

Sir Rodenc then adverted to the proofs that a sea had once rolled down 
" the Straits of Halvem," between the Malvern and Cotteswold ranges, and 
that at a period wtien the climate was excessively cold i for huge boulders of 
granite, evidently detached from tbe mountains of Cumberland and Scotland, 
woe found scattered all along this channel, and he could not conceive how they 
could have been removed so far except by the action of gladera. 

Tbe whole of England must have been at one time connected with the 
coattoent of Europe, and the Isle of Man both with Ireland apd Eoglaqd. for 
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the fossil remtint of Immcoao gnim.i., the mammotb and gigantic tttgf, were 
found in Icdand, Cheabire. and the Isle oi Man, where but a single held of them 
vrould have eaten up all that the Island could contain. 

He might, he said, go on talking in this general way for an Indefinite length 
of time ; if he had had a party only of geologists to address he should have 
entered into details on one point only, but be saw around him many who were 
probably only just beginning to think about Geology. He was glad to see lo 
many young people round, and be therefore contented himself with pointing 
oat a few of the chief great phenomena of the region on which they were standing, 
in the hope that it might stimulate beginnera in the science to punue it with 
vigour and earnestness. 

They would now take a look at some of the cuttings in the neighbourhood. 
eqwcially a quarry in the North Hill, where they would see specimens of Ibe 
very varied mineralogy of the hills. Some people called them graaite, others 
porphyry, others greenstone, and others, with more propriety, syenitic ; but 
amongst them were forms of all those older rocks ; some specimens being found 
indeed even of gneiss, the oldest rock in the world i proving once more that the 
mere mineralogical character of a rock could not delennine its relative age. 
The learned lecturer concluded amid loud applause. 

Mr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., then addressed to the company an interesting 
lecture on the Botany of the district, confining himself in his remarks, however. 
pretty much to pointing out the connectioii between geological and botanical 
studies, and to the assistance deriveable to the former from the latter. He 
entered into an eiaminatioa of Che fossU flora of the district, but said he would 
reserve all remarks upon the actually existing floweis till they met with tbem 
in their excursion. 

A select party forthwith plunged, under Hr. Lees' guidance, into the woods 
and thickets at the bottom of the west side of the hills, in search of botanical 
rarities, but we believe tbey were not fortunate enough to meet with many very 

great novelties. 

Tlie Geological party, with Sir R. Murcbison. Sir C Lyell. Rev. W. S. Symonds, 
and others descended the hill, and first visited the section where Miss Phillips, 
the sister of the celebrated professor, first discovered the Caradoc Conglomerate. 
Sir Roderic here called attention to a remarkable revenal of the strata, the 
lower beds actuaUy overlying the upper, as a consequence of some violent volcanic 
action. The party then proceeded to a din^e near the lodge of the Rev. J. S. 
G>cks, at Matbon. where the same inversion was well seen. Some of the party 
proceeded with the Rev. W. S. Symonds round the end hill, examining variou* 
objects of interest on their way, especially a large quairy at North Malvern, 
where the New Red Sandstone touches upon the Malvern syenite. 

The tunnel of the proposed line of the Worcester and Hereford railway 
could not be explored, aa the works are now closed. 
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After coming back from Iheli rambles, the natuialists examined with gnat 
interest the Museum of the Malvem Club, which, although so recent in its onghi, 
aad entirely the result ol the individual labours of Its members, already makes 
a very fair ap>pearance, and contains fossils which Jermyn Street may well envy. 
It is very tastefully arranged In a room immediately at the back of the shop 
occupied by Messrs, Lea, Penins, & Burrow. 

The Dimier took place at the Abbey Boarding House Hotel, at five o'clock, 
in the magnificent dining room of that establisbmeat. A party of about loo 
gentlemen sat down to a &rst-rate entertainment, which, with the excellent 
wines afterwards served, did all possible credit to the catering and tact of the 
proprietor, Hr. Wm. Archer. The Chair was taken by Sir Roderic Murcblson, 
witb the High Sheriff of Worcestershire and Sir Cbas. Lyell on his right, and the 
Hon. and Rev. J. S. Cocks and Mr. L. Homer on his left. The Rev. F. Dyson 
occupied the Vice-cbalr. Grace having been said, and the cloth drawn, Sir 
Roderic gave the usual loyal toasts. In propo«iDg " the Queen," he said that 
toast was always received right loyally wbeoever he proposed it to any scientific 
societies of the metropolis, and he had no doubt it would be welcomed as heartily 
by the dwellers in Siluria as any of the old Silurians would have welcomed Carac- 
tacus himself. (Laughter and cheers.) 

With very commendable condensation, the Chairman Insisted upon putting 
" tbe Army and Navy, the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese, and the High 
Shedfi," all in one, and called upon Mr. DowdesweU to reply to it. 

Mr. Dowdesnell accepted tbe task very good humouredly, and condaded 
by proposing the health of Sir R. Murchison, Sir C LyelL and the other dis. 
tingnished naturalists present, thanking them for their kindness in honouring 
tbe Qnb with their presence. (On tbe suggestion of Mr. Symonds, the toast 
was honoured witb three limes three.) 

Sir R. Murchison, in replying to the toast, said he had never been so sincerely 
delighted to come before bis country as on the present occasion, because be now 
found himself amongst his scientific friends in the region which he bad so sedu- 
lously set himself to work out for a great many years. He proposed the Natural 
History Society of Worcestershire, and called upon Sir Charles Hastings to 
respond. He was delighted to find that the Society had been the means of 
grouping other Societies around it of such impcstance as those here present. • ^ 

Sir C Hastings replied at some length, attributing tbe establishment of 
the Worcestershire Natural History Society to the acquaintance which he formed 
with Sir R. Murchison when he was getting out his great work on the Silurian 
sspstem. The Museum of that Society had succeeded far beyond it? eipeclstions, 
and had given a great impetus to the study of Natural History in tbe county. 

Tbe Chairmaa then gave the Natural History Field Clubs of Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Warwickshire. They were doing the 
real work of scieaoe, and be hoped they would long continue to flourish. The 
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geologiito were inflnitelj indebted to theii Uboura. He coupled with the toait 
the name of the President of the Halvern Qub. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. W. S. Symtmds, in replying, eloquently urged upon his friends the 
dewrabijity of ""'''"g the elements oi natural science part of the education of 
the humbler classes, and read ao ioterestlng extract from a letter from Professor 
Henilow, showing how he had taught Botany to the children of the parish in 
which he resided. He thought the natural sciences ought to form part of the 
cumculum in our Universities, but certainly our working classes would be holier 
and happier for t>eing instructed in the knowledge of these things. 

The Rev. F. Dyson proposed the health of the boaoruy members of the 
Clul>s, coupling with the toast the name of Leonard Hiwner, Esq. (Applause.) 

Mr. Homer said he felt some shame in ih in Wing that when he published (in 
i9ii) his " Mineralogy of Malvern Hills," he had left so much imeiplored, but 
was delighted to find the district was being so well explored, and expressed the 
great gratification which the day's visit had afforded them. 

The Chairman proposed the health of Sir Cbas. Lyell, amidst great applause. 

Sir C Lyell, in replying, alluded to the only visit he had ever made to Malvern 
before, 30 yean ago, and to the progress which geological science had oiade in 
the interval. 

Sir R. Murchisou amiounced that the time for adjournment bad arrived, 
and gave them their " next merry Meeting," for he hoped often to meet them 
again. (Cheers.) He promised, as Director of the Geological Survey, to lend 
the Maps published by the Survey, and other valuable works, to their Museum. 

The party then adjourned to the Saloon, whoe papera were read by Professor 
Buckman, Mr. Lees, and othen. 
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!!3taDlbii))t ^otntalists' JFielb Clnb. 

Seconp Field Mbbtihg, Tuesday, July sfta, 1855. 

EARDISLEY. 

On Tuesday (14th) the membeia of Ibis Club beld their Secoad Field Meeting 
of the seasoQ at Eardlsley. The atleodance, owing to the wetness of the monuag 
and other causes, was thin, but a very pleasant and instructive day was spent. 
At nine a-m., the party met at breakfast at the New Inn, the Chair being filled 
by the Teq>ected President, the Rev. ) . F. Crouch, Recti:^ of Pembridge. Between 
10 and II o'clocit, the sky having cleared, tbe party set out on tbcir scientific 
exploration of tbe district. 

Tbe route taken was by Willeisley and Letton to Bcedwardlne Bridge, and 

thence up tbe bill to the Cromlech, or so-called Dmidlcal monument of Arthur's 
Stone. This Cromlech they found to consist of three large blocks of atone, of 
which the two* upon the ground are masses of Comstone, while the saperincum- 
bent (which is also the largest) block, is of the Old Red Sandstone, placed in a 
horizontal position as regards the stratification. As the Comstone " crops out," 
and is at present being burnt for lime, at a distance of about half a mile to the 
northward of thia spot, and as the bill itselt is of tbe Old Red, there is no ground 
fcr snppoeing that tbe Cromlech was formed of slones brought to tbe hill from 
any other place. 

After ezamiQing tbe stone, the party proceeded along tbe pleasant green 
lan^ in which Arthur's Stone stands, towards the northern eitremity of the hill, 
which '-* known as Herbage point. The view westward as they passed along, 
w^ striking ; the whole extent of the Golden Valley, dotted with scattered 
faim-housesi the secluded village of Dorstone, and the tall spire of Peterchucch 
peering out from amid tbe trees, and tbe ridge of Cusop and Vagar hills carrying 
the eye upward to the stem and bare Black Mountains, in the background ; 
while tbe southern boriton was bounded by the Blorenge and the Scyrrid ; and 
tbe Gtaig, Garway, Saddlebow, and Orcop hills led on the eye to the far-oS 
Malvern range, the limit of view to the east. 

From Herbage Point, a magnificent panorama delighted their eyes. Tbe 
day, at thi* time, about 1 p.m., was brilliantly fine, and the fertile vale, bright 
with the windings of the glittering Wye — the wooded slopes of Ladytift and 
Bjahopstone — the Upper Ludlow ridges stretching cm to meet the broad hills of 
RadiKXBhire and the lofty Begwm in the west, with the ridges of igneous rock 
irbkh mrround It — made up a scene equally rich in natural beauty and in scientific 

■ Tbe wpuau upponcn an oght b numlHr. Sa* page t)S.—StUter. 
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After reating awhile up<m the Point, the party descended to the Coinstone 
quaiTy, but did not succeed la discovering any fossils. They then made tlieir 
way to the Cloclt-mill Feny, crossed the rivet, and returoed by Letton to Eatdlsley, 
Hr. Bryan, the attentive host of the New Inn, being mindful of the great truth 
that evea philosophers must dine, liad a well-prepared dinner awaiting tbem i 
and the party betook themselves to the discussion of the diOerent " fonnations " 
placed before them. 

After dinner, Hr. R. W. Banks, of Kington, read a carefully prepared and 
interesting essay on the " Pterygotus problematicus " of the Downtoa Sand- 
stone, which was illustrated by a number of well-eiecuted drawings and several 
spedmens found by Mr. Banks In the rock at Bradnoc quarry, near Kiugtoo. 
A conversation ensued, which terminated in a vote of tbanlis to Hr. Banks for 
his excellent and valuable paper. The party broke up at 9 p.m. 

The Botanical researches of the day did not produce many rare plants, but 
Orobencht major, Cam putitaria, MonHa fotitana, Potamogeiim criipus, Epipadit 
lati/idia (abundant near Clock-mill Feiry), Nasturtium palustri, fi. tenestrt, Hy- 
peritum pulchrun, H. hatnifusum, Aspargia hispiia, Cerastium gla)»eraluni„Catn- 
panula paiula, C. lati/olia, Ranuneuius AirmfiM, R. fiaminuia, Asfridium oreopltns, 
&C., were found. 
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Third Field Heetinc, Tuesday, August 14TH, 1855. 



This Sodet)' held its Third FieldMeeling for this season on Tuesday, August 
141b, at Ludlow. The day being biillianily fine, there was a good attendance of 
memben, and a very pleasant day was spent. 

The Hereford members left this city by train at 7 a.m., and reached Ludlow 
at 8-15, On arriving at the station, they were met by a bcothei member, Mr. H. 
Salwey, of tbat town, who bad hospitably invited the party to breakfast at the 
Clifl, where a number of the member* of the Ludlow Natural History Society 
had aiready assembled. After having partaken of a sumptuous meal, the mem- 
ber proceeded to transact the business of the Club. The election of five new 
membeis [who had previously been proposed) was postponed in consequence of 
the list being full, and notice was given that it would be proposed at the next 
Annual Meeting to extend the number of members tram $0 to 60. It was also 
notified tbat on the same occasion a plan would be submitted for forming and 
arranging a collection of Natural History specimens to be confined to those of 
this county. 

Business baving been transacted, tbe party, numbering exactly 40, started 
in three omnibuses and an open carriage (supplied by Mr. Protbero of the Feathers 
Hotel), and among them we noticed several ladies, who accompanied the party 
in their scramble across the hills, and who were much interested in the day's 
proceedings. Sir Charles Lyell, to whose labours geologists are so much indebted, 
accompanied by Lady Lyell, honoured the club with their presence. 

The route taken was by Bitterley and Bedlam, towards the lofty Titterstone 
Clee Hill, whose basaltic peak forms so conspicuous a feature of the noble land- 
scape around Ludlow. The view from the " Giant's Cbaii," to which the party 
ascended, was magnificent. Although there was a slight haziness in the sky, a 
vast range of country, unequalled in interest to the geologist, and unsurpassed 
in natural beauty, presented itself to the admiring eyes of tbe visitors. The 
massive Old Red mountains of Radnor Forest, the Hatteral, Scyrrid-fawr, and 
the range of Graig. Garway, Saddlebow, and Aconbury j tbe lofty liills which 
iringe — if we may so write — the Silurian islet of Woolbope 1 the noble igneous 
range of Halvem and Abberley ; the broad moss of the Brown Clee, and the 
picturesque Silurian ridges and peaks of Caer Caradoc and the SUpeistones, 
successively met the eye as it wandered round tbe wonderfully tieautiful landscape. 

Titterstone Clee, as our geological readers are aware, consists of a patch of 
the Carboniferous system resting upon a huge mass of basalt, part of which, after 
coming op to the surface, has flowed over the coal, as lava covers the surface of 
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the so3 from beneath which it has risen. This fact, having been ascotained bf 
geology, has been turned to account by the coal miners, who, in some places have 
bored through the basalt, and now nturk the Coal Measures beneath it. The 
party of course bent their steps across this basaltic capping, guided by the Rev. 
T. T. Lewis, to the sections of Mountain Limestone on the ridge of Knowl Hill, 
thence descending to the Golden Cross, where their carriages awaited them. 

The visitors then proceeded to Nash Court, the residence of George Pardoe, 
Esq., who had previously invited the Club. Here tliey were entertained at an 
elegant d^j^uner ; an appreciation of his hospitality was expressed in an appro- 
priate speech by the President (Rev. J. F. Crouch). 

The Club has cevn since its formation received such attention as from its. 
Ludlow members and their friends ; and it will be doubtless gratUying to them to 
know that their guests were highly grati&ed. On returning to Ludtow, tbemembeis 
visited the Museum, which they found to contain a Splendid collecticm, especially 
of Silurian fossils. Among the party were noticed Sir Charles and Lady Lyell, 
theRev. J. F. Crouch, the President of the Qub; Rev. T. T. Lewis, of Aymestrey ( 
Rev. W. S. Symonds, Pendock ; Rev. W. H. Thackwell, Rev. H. Lee Wamw, 
Rev. T. Hutchinson, Rev. J. H. Barker, Rev. — . Hayward, Rev. H. T. Hill, 
Rev. J. Millar, Col. Colvin and Master Colvin, Captain Johnstone, Mr- H. and 
Mrs. Salwey, Mr. G. Pardoe, Mr. H. J. Pardoe, Miss Pardoe. Mr. F. Nash, Mr. 
H. Hodges, Mr. H. Ughtbody, Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson, Mr. D. and Miss Lewis, 
Mr. C. Lingen, Mr. Suter (Hon. Sec), Mr. T. Curley. Mr. Marston, Mr. Cocking, 
Dr. Rowan, Mr. Ballard, Mr. A. Thompson, &c. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE HEREFORDSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Sbptehbbk 4TH, iSjj. 

Two Herbaria were sent in to compete for the Woolhope Qub's piiies, the 
competilioa for which was this year tbrowa open to the whole county. The 
ctdlection which bore the motto " Feci quod potui " was almost wholly composed 
of plants gatheied in the immediate oeighboiirbood of Hereford ; while the other 
Heibarium in like manner illustrated the botany of eastern Herefoidshlre. 
The commonest plants had been to a great extent omitted, but each coUeclion 
ctmlained some rare plants, although neither was so extensive as we have seen 
in lormer competitions for the Woolhope Qub's prize. The Hereford Herbarium, 
which contained 376 specimens, aod obtained the &rst prize (an elegant gold 
pencil-case) proved to be the compilation of Mr. Flavell Edmunds, ot this City. 
The second piire (also a handsome gold pencil-case) was awarded to the Herbarium 
bearing the motto " Coetera desunt," containing 361 plaots, sent by Miss Piper, 
ot Blackway, Canon Froome. It was curious that the mottoes chosen should not 
only be both in the same language (Latin), but should make together a complete 
and appropriate sentence if taken in the order in which they were ranked by the 
J udges- Thus ; " Feci quod potui i coetera desunt" — I have done what I could ; 
the rest are wanting." The collections were prepared with much care, and 
were generally very correctly named. The second collection included a tastefully 
arranged bouquet of wild flowers, and several lichens and mosses. The numbers 
were reduced by disqualification of particular plants to those stated iu the priie- 
lists- The plants in the second collection were put out on sheets of paper of too 
small a size to show properly the characteristics of the plants j but they never- 
theless evinced so much care in their preparation, that the judges recommended 
a gold pencil-case to be awarded to this collection also, which was done. 
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a!EoaIba|te Naturalists' J^ielii (Blub. 

ANNUAL MEETING, 
TuisDAv, January aano, 1856. 

On Tuesday, January jzud. the Aoaual Meeting of the Meiaben of tU* 
Club was held al the house of the Hoa. Secntary, Mr. Sutei. ia Bye StTMt, in 
this city. The Rev. J. P. Crouch, the President, oocupled the Chair. After 
the usual routine business had b«ea tmuacied, five candidates were balioled 
for, and elected members. The President then delivered a highly intarestiog 
farewell address, detailing the operations of the dub during the year, which the 
members unanimously requested the naident to allow to be printed in connexion 
with the papers of the Qub. 

Mr. Flavell Edmunds proposed that Mr. Hewelt Wheatley, the eminent 
Ichthyologist, should be elected President for the ensuing year. The proposition 
was seconded by Ht. Suter, Hon. Sec., and supported by the itev. T. T. Lewis, 
Dr. Bull, Mr. Lingwood, and other gentlemen, and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Wheatley, having taken the Chair, votes of thanks were passed to tbe 
late President and to the Hon. Secretary (who was unanimously requested to 
continue his valuable services]. On the motion of the Rev. J. F. Crouch, a 
Conimlttee was appointed to consider the propriety and feasibility of forming a 
Museum to be devoted exclusively to the Natural History of the County. Tbe 
Pidd Meetings were appointed to be held at Bromyard on June 3id ; at Kington 
July 39 ; and at Abergavenny on September 9th. It was considered desirable 
that a bye-day should be appointed for tbe month of August, to caable tbe 
members to visit the meeting ot tbe British Association al Cheltenham io that 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, Rev. J. F, CROUCH. 

JANUARV 22NI., 1856. 

GfntUinen ot tlu Woolhope Naluralisls' Field Club, — The time lias arrived at 
which I am called on to resign tbe very honourable positim to which you raised 
me a year ago, and to give some short account of the proceedings of our Qub 
during that period, in obedience to the requirements of our eighth rule. This 
duty I could have wished to have fallen into abler hands than mine. I will not. 
however, waste more time than is necessary in apologies for ineffidency, of which 
I have loo often been conscious, but ofler my best thanks for your kindness to 
me, and proceed al once with my statement. 

Firstly. It gives me great pleasure to inform you that our finances are in a 
healthy state on the whole. We have not yet thought it expedient to put tbe 
tweUtb rule into force, but in justice to ourselves and candidates for admisiioa 
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wa cannot long delay it Secondly. Oin club is falL We have no loM to lament 
— we have gained much. To our list of Honorarr Uembeis we have added Sii 
Cbariea Lyell, who may well be called a Working Member, ict aon% as I believe, 
of those who have bad the pleasure of meeting him on two occasions within the 
year caD have forgotten the zeal which characteiized him in the pursuit of his 
favourite science, nor the frankness and freedom with which he imparted to the 
youngex disciples in the same school the knowledge which he possessed. Hay 
oar list of ordinary Memtiers, to which we have had the good ftntune to add 
several valuable men, fumiih us with as ardent working men as Sir Charles LyeU. 
We shall then, year by year, with increased ardour, go forth in the spirit of the 
poet, to 

" Read nature — nature is a friend to truth, 
" Nature is Christian — preaches to manldnd, 
" And bids dead matter aid us In our creed." 

Our meetings during the year have been as usual, three — at Malvern, Eardls- 
ley, and Ludlow. The first was an aggregate one of the Malvern. Cotswold, 
Warwick, and Woolhope Clubs, held there by the invitation of the Malvern Club, 
and was attended by Mr. Horner, who forty-five years before had written on the 
Mineralogy ol the Malvern Range, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir C. Lyell, and Mr. 
Brodie, of our Honorary Members, and a large number of good and true naturalists. 
The day was nearly all that could be wished, and will be long remembered by me, 
who stood on the summit of the Worcestershire Beacon for the first time in my 
life, and listened to Sir R. Murchison, as he directed our attention to the wooders 
that lay at our feet on the ona side and the other of that marvellous range, in the 
successive formations of lower and upper Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, Carboni- 
ferous, New Red Sandstone, Lias and Oolite, and carried us with him to Russia 
and Scandinavia, where be liimseif had marked their equivalents, and to America, 
where Sir C. LyeU had done the same, and brought forcibly to our minds the 
words of the Psalmist, " O Lord, how manifold are Thy works, in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all. The earth is full of Thy riches." It is not for me to attempt 
to follow bim through his lecture, nor to do much more than notice the eloquent 
parallel drawn by Mr. Lees, who succeeded him, between Geology and its sister 
(younger indeed, but perhaps more beautiful) Botany, and shewed how a kind 
providence has gradually clothed the rugged rock with verdure and with beauty, 
and at the same time put the indehble mark of change upon it all. The Geological 
division afterwards made their way to the quarry with which the name of Miss 
Phillips is connected, and found most interesting specimens of the Caradoc 
coogJomerate, showing Its junction wilh Ihe igneous rock, and had their attention 
drawn to the great natu.-al phenomenon of the overturning of the strata, by 
which the younger have taken the place of the older formation, and after a 
ddightful ramble round the North Hill, noticing various objects of interest, par- 
ticularly a large quarry at North Malvern, where the New Red touches on the 
syenite, returned to the Malvern Museum, where they met their botanical friends, 
who, under the direction of Mr. Lees, bad eiamined the great bog, and a most 
interesting line of country, and had gathered many plants, but nothing very rare. 
\ffgf dinner. Professes Buckman read a paper on the Terebratuhe of the Oolite 
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formalioD in tb« neighbourhood of Cirencester, and Mr. Lees another on some 
very remarkable forms of the cryptogamic Flora of Malvern, both illustrated by 
specimens and drawings ; and in leaving this part of my subject, I fed that 1 
should have done my duty very imperfectly, if I did not record my sense of the 
admirable eodeavours of the gentlemen o! the Malvern Club for tbe entertainment 
of tbeir brother NaturaliBts of the other Clubs. I hope that we may take one 
lesson from them at least, and bearing in mind bow much time may be lost in 
a description, when a specimen is before us, may ere long follow their eiample, 
and have a good local Museum of our own. I may mention that in the Museum 
at Malvern we saw specimens of tbe plumbago lately discovered in the tunnel on 
the Worcester and Hereford Railway, and perhaps tbe only disappointment 
which we experieuced was the loss of the opportunity of examining it in silv, on 
account of tbe works being suspended. 

The following day was intended to be devoted to tbe examination ot (he 
Keuper beds at Peodock by one section, and some portions of the south end of 
the Malvern range by another ; but alter exploring one bed of the Keuper, and 
an outlier of tbe Lias on Berrow Hill, in a wood near which lattei place we saw the 
Listera Nidus Avis, or Bird's Nest Orchis, in great luxuriance, nature proved 
that sbe bad a black as well as a fair side to her face, and a heavy continuous rain 
forced us from the field. Thus ended oiu' first meeting. 

We DOW descend from great things to small. Our second meeting was fixed 
for Eardisley, and a more unpromising morning for an excursion I have not often 
witnessed. We met few in number, and the rain having ceased after breakfast, 
started for Bredwardioe Bridge, and from thence up the bill, intending to make 
for Arthur's Stone. (In this part of our walk we found Orobanche Major In great 
plenty.) We were the more anxious to see this ancient monimient of people and 
times long passed away, for it had been suggested that it might be a boulder, and 
throw some light on the glacial theory, but it seems to be formed of simply tbe 
stone of the country. Tbe supporters, eight in number, are of comstuie, which 
is found in a quarry a little lower down the side of the hill, at about the distance 
of half a mile, wheie it is burned into lime. The horizontal one is of the chocolate 
coloured sandstone, found in a quarry at the north point of tbe ridge. We found 
no fossils of any kind. We descended the bill, crossing the Wye at Qock Mill 
Ferry, and reached Eardisley by way of Winforton and WiUersley. having cata- 
logued about 130 plants. After dinner. Mr. Banks read a most interesting and 
valuable paper on the subject of tbe discoveries which he has lately made at 
Bradnor, near Kington, in the tilestones, illustrated by specimens and drawings ; 
but as this will very shortly form part of the proceedings of the Geological Society. 
and as there is reason to believe that his drawings of the Plerygotus will oe 
engraved and form pari of a forthcoming Decade of organic remains, under the 
direction of Mr. Salter, in conjunction with the magnificent suite of allied genera, 
and species which have been recently procured from the uppermost Silurian 
Black Schists of Scotland, I feel that I shall better discbarge my duty by referring 
you to them, than in any other way. 
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Our third and last meeting was at Ludlow. The earlf moming was.speat in 
the Huscum, where we had the advantage of seeing some of the most interesting 
specimens lately collected in the aeighbourhood. by Mr. Lightbody and others. 
The route for the day was by way of Bitterley to Titteistone summit, where, 
alter examining the hasaltic capping, and tracing the walls of the ancient encamp- 
ment, we crossed the basin to Hoar-Edge, and on to Uie mountain limestone, and 
works at Nover's Farm, remarking, as we went, the columnar form of the basaltic 
rocks, and picking up some specimens of the Ironstone. Here Sir Charles Lyell 
called our atteation to a remarkable curve in the strata, and a red line in those 
crverlying the limestone, which did not appear to be explained. Oa our way 
back to Ludlow we examined a quarry or two at tbe base of Tinker's Hill, near 
fain h am Camp. The botanists were more successful than usual. Hr. Hodges, 
of Ludlow, shewed a specimen of Osmunda Regalis, gathered on Clee Hills. 
Polypodium Phegopierii, P. Dryopteris, Pterls orispa, Aspidium Borreri, 
Campanula Hederacea, and other curious and interesting plaIlt^ were found. I 
may say that our physical wants were most carefully alleoded to by Messrs. 
Salwey and G. Pardoe, Nash Court, who kindly threw open (beir houses for our 
accommodation, and of them I must beg the acceptance of tbe best thanks of the 
Club. Such is tbe best account which I am able to give of our meetings. 1 only 
wish that it were more worthy of your notice. Your eighth rule seems to look 
for " such observations as your President may deem conducive to tbe welfare 
of the Club, and tbe promotion of its objects." 

The constitution of our Ctub supposes us each more or less engaged in the 
pursuit of natural science, and provides " thai members finding rare or interesting 
spedmens, or observing any remarkable phenomenon relating to any branch of 
natural histtny, shall immediately forward a statement thereof to the Honorary 
Secretary." and this is required for " the formation and pubUcation of correct 
lists of the various natural productions of the country." This rule has not been 
so exactly observed as probably it might have been, I have, however, endeav- 
voured by applications to particular members, to do something towards the 
supply of this deficiency, and I am bound to say that those applications liave 
been met in a very liberal spirit : so much so, indeed, as to persuade me that it is 
only necessary to call attention to this rule, in order to obtain very interesting 
papers at our meetings. 

I shall begin with Mr. Purchas, who has, in a particular maimer, taken 
charge of the botanical portion of tbe objects of tbe Club. It bas been often 
remarked, that no list of tbe plants of this county has been published. This Is 
true, but it must not be supposed that no attempts have been made. The 
labour of examining a county is no light aflair. It must t>e borne in mind that 
unpublished manuscripts like Mr. Williams', the value of which is acknowledged 
by Mr. Leigbton in his excellent Flora of Sbropshire, are known to exist, and that 
be bas had only a small number of assistants in his enquiries. That you may 
know something about what has been done and Is doing, he bas kindly furnitbed 
[D« with a statement, the substance ot which 1 will read to you. 
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Tbe map of Herefordshire has been divided into fourteen districts, somewhat 
arbitrarilj' perhaps, for, natural divisions being impossible, convenience suggested 

The total number ol flowering plants and ferns as yet salisfactoril? astw- 
tained, is somewhere about 730. This does not include such doubtful natives as 
Castanea vesca, nor plants, which, like Hesperis matronalis, have been met with 
in clover fields and cultivated ground. Neither are the forms of Rubus truticosus 
sepatately reckoned. Of these, 70Z are recorded m Mr. Purchas' own district 
(No. a), the remaining 4B are then scattered irregularly among the others. This 
number, he thinks, ought not to satisfy us 1 when we consider tbe variety of soil 
and geological formations within tbe boundary of tbe county.the number of species 
which it may be expected to produce must be nearer 800. Tbe districts i and 9, 
comprising the part of the county hounded by tbe Newport and Abergavenny 
Railwby on one side, and the road from Mordiford to Lea on the otber, have been 
fairly eiamined, although neither of them can be said to be eshausted — especially 
the northern parts. From each about 700 species are recorded. No. 3, adjoining 
No. 1, and running south from Tarrington, produces some of the rarer plants of 
the county, e.g., Lathra-a squamaria, Convallatia majalis, Potentilla vema. It 
has been chiefly examined by Mr. Lingwood, when resident at Mordiford, and on 
the occasion of the first excursioo of the Club, a considerable number of spedes 
was catalogued. The district about Tarrington, Pulley, Ac, still requires exam- 
ination. Of No. 4, which may be called tbe Ledbiuy district, tbe eastern part of 
which comes within the limits of Mr. Lees' " Malvern Botany," a reference to that 
interesting little book establishes many species as natives of our county, but there 
is still a large tract of ground, comprebendeug tbe parishes of Bosbury, Canon 
Frome, Castle Frome. Munsley, Ac, which remains, so far as we know, unexplored. 

No. J, which we call the Bromyard district, distinguished as containing the 
habitat of tbe most remarkable plant in the county, Epipogon Gmelini, has been 
very imperfectly examined. Lees' " Malvern Botany " gives some help as to 
(be plants of tbe south part, and Messrs. Purchas and Hutcliinsrai catalogued as 
many species as tbey could (between aoo and 300), on the occasion of their 
search for the Epipogon last summer, whicb I regret to say was unsucc«ssfuL 
From No. 6, extending right and left of the road from Bromyard to Hereford, a 
few plants ate recorded, but tbe parishes of Pencombe, Ullingswick, Cowame, 
Harston Chapel, and Moreton Jefircys, have not hitherto been examined with a 
view to forming anything like a complete list. 

Prom No. 7, the Hereford district, Mr. DavJes has collected a good nurober 
of species, and Mr. Purchas has marked down others from tbe prize bouquets of 
the Horticultural Society, and from his own visits, to the number of 400 ex more, 
but it b dear that examination is needed. 

From No. S, bounded on tbe north by the road from Leootlnster to Willenley, 
Mr. Blacbill, who was very careful and accurate, has recorded 463 qiecies. 

No. 9, extending to the north from Leominster to Orleton and Brimfield, his 
been very diligently worked by Mr. Hutcbinsoo. who, in the course of last suDUBer. 
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has added Convallaria multil]ora,<whlch, unlil that time, bad never been known 
to grow in the county. There is every bope and expectation that a few mora may 
jret be recorded. The number at present is believed to be near«r (mm tban yxy, 

In No. lo, comprising Aymestcy, Wigmore, and LeintwaidinB, Mr. Thomas 
Woodbouse'a observations, and the excursions of the Club, have brought np tbe 
number of species to 463. LathTEsa squamaria Is plentiful oi 



Of No. II, called the KingliHi district, I fear that very little is at present 
known. Messrs. Hutchinson and Miller have found a few interesting plants, and 
anumg them Mmnchia erecta. 

No. IX, a narrow slip extending from Leomhister to Brilley, is considered 
more particularly my district. I wish that I could say it has been more closely 
examined than it bas been. Of tbe western portion 1 know very little indeed. 
The nuint>er of species ascertained may be about joo. 

From No. 13, the Golden Valley district, Mr. Blasbill bas recorded a small 
number of species found in the northern part, and tbe excursion of the Club in 
1S54, to Monmouth Cap and Rowlstooie, has enabled us to record a few bundled 
q>ecie3 from the southern part. 

No. 14, containing the south-west portion of tbe county, adjoining tbe last, 
remains almost miexplored. 

In the Geological branch of our proceedings, tbe discoveries made by some of 
OUT members, as well as the light thrown on them by those of others in Scotland 
and elsewhere, are most interesting. I am informed by Ur. Symondi that the 
Upper Ludlow bone bed has been discovered near Malvern by the Rev. F, Dyson, 
at Brockhill Ccpse, identical in position, &c.. with the other known localities. 
A great discovery has recently been made by Mr. Salter, viz., that tbe Cambrian 
nxks of tbe IxHigmynd are fossiliferous — that trilobites and fucolds are found 
there, and it seems to remain for Sir R. Muichison to atuiounce, in his second 
edition of Silurla, that there are no sUati&ed deposits which can be called azoic. 
With regard to Hr. Ughlt>ody's discoveries, I beg to say that I requested him to 
give us some account of them in a paper, or allow me to incorporate them in ttds 
address. He has cbosen the latter mode. In a letter Just received be says, " I 
found on Whitdifle in tbe spring, a tiifid tail or spine of some crustacean, which 
I fancied might be * Leptocheles,' and which, when sent to London, was at first 
■aid to b« a ' Ditbyrocharis,' but is now, on further examinatiao by Salter, 
pronounced to be ' Ceratioctiaris,' a nem iptcia, which be has called 
' Robustus,' being much stouter in tbe make than the spines called ' Leptocheles 
Murctiisoni,' and which must now be called ' Ceratlocharis MotchisonL' Ur. 
Salter, looking through our museum at Ludlow, in the autumn, fortunately dis- 
covered in an unnamed species, the tail or body of probably L. or C Mutcbison^ 
with ttie base of the spines attached, and which come from Clunbnry. One of 
my Imys afterwards found on WbitcUfle, two joints of the body, with parts of 
sptnca attached, and exhibiting longitudinal string and therafoie probably difier- 
fug from the Qunbury specimen." This fc«sil is engraved in the October number 
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of the Edinburgh New PRilosophical Jouma]. It may be utbfactory alto to 
state that Professor Harkness has Inlormed Mr. Symoods, that among the dis- 
coveries of Hr. Slimon, at Lesmahago, in Scotland, there are some trifids Iik« Mr. 
Lightbody'a Pbyllopod. 

He then informs me of discoveries of portions of the Pterygotus, which tlie 
Ludion Geologists have made, especially one which looked like a fish's tail 
(membianaceous scaly above), together with some spines, which Mi. Salter con- 
siders to be the end of one of the swimming limbs, also uf a new kind, which 
Salter calls Himanopterus punctatus. But I liope that he may himself be 
prevailed upon to give us a paper on the subject o( that, and of his other dis- 
coveries. Including the star fish af Leintwardine. and a " raia avis," which has 
fallen in his way, Ascoceras Bohemlcus. noted by Barrande in Bohemia, but never 
until DOW found, or at least made known, as British. And in this hope, t shall 
desist from further notice of the letter. 

Hr. Banlis also most kindly responded to my request for information, by 
sending me an account of the Scottish discoveries, and his own at Bradnor, but 
as they have been published in the Society's reports, 1 must refer you to them 
for fuller information than I can give, except by copying the whole report. He 
has seen, and reports that the Scotch fossils are most instructive and interesting, 
because in many instances the form of the animal is all but entire, while all the 
peculiarities of form are remarkably preserved. He says, you may imagine how 
perfect some of the specimens are, when I mention that, with the aid of a glass, 
the pair of jaw feet in one specimen is seen with its inferior articulations in 
working crder : and that, in most instances, the didactyle foot, with its pincer, 
is entire. They occur on large slabs of a daly material, and look like casts of 
black sealing wax. Many of the poriions, especially the jaw feet, resemble the 
Pterygotus, and there is but little doubt entertained by Mr. Salter that the Himan- 
opteri are closely alhed to Pterygotus. 

Mr. Banks also informs me that his cephalaspis-Uke heads have, with C. 
Lewisii and Lloydii, been provisionally styled Pteraspis. To this 1 may add that 
I have found some good specimens in the Leysters beds, as well as a portion of a 
head, but perhaps of a different species from the Lower Ludlow at Leintwardine. 
This fact seemed curious enough to warrant my mentioning it here. 

I may mention that the Meteorological observations of the Club have been 
continued under Mr. Wheatley's superintendence, and I think you will agree with 
me, that our thanks are eminently due to him for the pains which he has taken 
in that department. 

As regards the Zoology of the county, I know not that 1 have much to say. 
I have seen by the papers that a specimen of the Red-throated or speckled Diver 
has been taken near Ros^ and in my own parish, a pair of the Anas clypeata, or 
Shoveler duck, and a Green Sandpipo' are the principal strangers, if Indeed they 
■re strangers. 
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In the Entomological department, I hope my successora may have mon to 
sac tban I have. We have now on our list more than one good obaerver. I 
trust we shall not look to them in vain. 

I Icnow not that I can add anything to what 1 have said. Permit me then 
to repeat my thanks to those who have dona the work of the Gub cordially with 
me in the field, and in an especial manoer to those nho have given me their 
assistance in this my account of myself and them. I hope before long that we 
sball have aa answer to Ibose who look willi wondeiiog eyes on our baskets, 
bags, vascula, and nets, in a museum which shall be worthy ol the comity ; and 
to the conceited " cui bono " enquirer, be able to say " Circumspice." 



DRIFTS OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 
At the Annua] Meeting on Tuesday, January zznd, the following objects of 
interest were laid upon the table for examination : — Finely stuffed specimens of 
the Red-throated Gret>e, exhibited by Mr. Lee Warner, Junior ; a collecUon of 
daers' boms and bones found in the sewerage excavations, Hereford, by the 
Hcooraiy Secretary ; some specimens of the Hereford Drifts, consisting oi Ludlow 
rock, Lrdian stone, felspathic and Cambrian rocks, &c., by Mr. Flavell Edmunds. 
— From Tlu Hereford Times, February and, 1856. 
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Moolbo)ie l^atnralists' JFuIii Ctlnb. 

FiRBT Field Meeting, June 3110, 1S56. 

BROMYARD. 

On Tuesday, Juae 3rd. the membeis held their first Field Meeting for the 
season. Biomyard having been fixed for Che place of meetiag, a party of mem- 
bers left Hereford for that town about 7 a.m. The murning being brilliantly 
fine, and the eQects of the late rains and subsequent warm days being ev^ywbere 
visible in the luxuriant beauty of the vegetation, the ride was a delightful one. 
About 9 o'clock the members airived at the Falcon Hotel, Bromyard, where they 
were joined at breakfast by several members and visiting friends from the neigh- 



In the absence of the President (Mr. Hewett Wheatley, of Hereford), Mr. 
R. M. Ljngwood, of Lyston, was called to the Chair, and the usual routine business 
was transacted. 

About II a-m. the party started oo a scientific exploration of part of (he 
exquisitely beautiful scenery which surrounds the clean and quiet town of Brom- 
yard. Taking the Tenbury road for a short distance, they crossed Buckenhill 
Park, leaving on the left Edvin Camp, and Edvin Ralph, and making their way 
through Ibe valley near Saltmarshe Castle lo Edvin Loach. 

After eiamining the quaint little church at that spot, as well as the various 
small quarries on the line of route, the party made their way by Norton to the 
beautiful heights above Linceter. 



Here the magnificent view stretching from Titterstone Qee by Abberley HiU, 
Clifton-on-Teme, Ankerdine Hill, the wooded vale of Teme, the " fair cham- 
pagne " of Worcestershire, to the lofty heights of the Malvern ridge, contrasted 
with the picturesque wooded valley at their feet, long detained the admiring gaze 
of the party. For It* sdentlGc interest alone, the landscape could not be surpassed 
anywhere ; the working out of the Silurian system by Sir R. Murchisoo, from 
those very hills, making the scene classic ground, while the variety of strata, 
palsozoic and mesotoic, aqueous and igneous, sandstones. limestones, coal, and 
the volcanic syenite, towering high over them all Into the blue heavens, suggested 
lo the geologist abundant matter for thought. The unknown vastness of the 
bygone periods indicated by the view, do len than the vast number of the forma 
of life cepreseoted by the fossils garnered up in hill and dale before the eye, gave 
an added charm of the highett kind to the wondrous natural beauty of tlie scene. 
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Pasthig from this encbanled spot, the party made thek way down to the 
curious old Hoated Grange and mined Church of Brockhampton. Here the 
Elliabethan gatehouse and diawbiidge, and the linguliriy t>eautiful tracery in 
the east window of the desolate Church, attracted much admiration. 

After ascending the wooded hill to Upper Brockhampton, the party passed 
through Clater Park on to the " breeiy downs." At the great quarry on this 
elevated spot they spent some time, and then made Iheir way back to their hotel 
at Bromyard, fully prepared to extend their iavestigatious to the viands which 
awaited them. 

After dinner, a pleasant hour or two was spent in conversation, oi which one 
of the subjects was the extent and nature of the Drift in the valleys of the Wye 
and Lugg. The discussion on this subject was introduced by Mr. Plavell 
Edmunds, of Hereford, and participated in by the Chairman, the Hon. Secretary, 
the Rev. Mr. Hill, of Feltou, Rev. Mr. Kershaw, of Bromyard, Hr. Curley, oi 
Hereford, and other gentlemen. 

The botanical members did not find any rare plants during their ramble, 
the extant of which, indeed, prevented any great amount of time from being 
beatowed on the eiaminatioa of any place which they visited. 

About 7 pjn. the party broke up, and after some of the members had visited 
the venerable and interesting old Church — the Rev. Mr. Kershaw kindly acting 
as dcerooe — the Hereford party left the town soob after S p.m., and arrived in 
this City about to o'clock. 
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Maaliiaft ^atnralisits' Jitli €tob. 

Second Field MsBtiNa, Tuesday, July 39T11, tSs6. 
KINGTON. 



The members of tbe Club held their second Meeting for this y«ar at 
Kington, on Tuesday, agth July, when the foUowing inemt>ers were preseat ; — 
Mr. R. W. Banks, Mr. R. Lighlbody and son, Mr. W. H. Purchas, Di. G. P. Bevan, 
Col. Cdvin and son. Rev. J. F. Crouch, Rev. T. Hutchinson, Dr. Samuel Steele. 
Mr. A, Thompson, Mr. T. Curley, Mr. J. Cocking, and Mr. Salter, of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyu Street, one of tbe hon. members, who conieired a 
great favour upon the Club by bis kind attendance and lucid remarks upon the 
different rock formations visited in the course of the day. 

The party liaving l>reakfasted together at the Oxford Arms, and having 
gone through some prelimiikary business, proceeded to the house of Mr. Banks to 
inspect bis splendid collection of fossils. A drawing of tbe Pltrygotus anglitm 
was exhibited, and explained by Mr. Salter. Tbe drawing is designed to illus- 
trate a paper to be read at the British Association at Cheltenham. This huge 
crustacean was about 9 feet long, being supplied io addition to tbe pincers, 
with two swimming feet, or paddles. Tbe body, wlilch is conical, consists of a 
series of moveable rings, terminating in an oval-pointed tad. Nearly tbe whole 
of the parts have been found, leaving very little for tbe comparative anatomist 
to fin up in order to complete tbe animal. 

The party, under the guidance of Mr. Banks, proceeded to tbe Ivy Chimney 
quarry, wbere large boulders of trap rock, probably from Hanter Hill, and Wool- 
hope limestone, were found imbedded. After spending about half an hour in this 
quarry, tbey proceeded to a quarry of Downlon Sandstone on the top of Bradnor 
Hill, when a large quantity of fossils were found, the most interesting being the 
swimming feet and pincers of the Pitrygotus. These specimens were the largest 
ever found, and fully bear out Mr. Salter in his theory that the animal attained 
a very large size. 

After spending about an hour and a half in this quany, which lies at the base 
of the Old Red Sandstone system, tbe party proceeded down Newton Lane, 
where tbe Upper Ludlow formation of the Silurian system is very finely developed. 
The strata in this part are exceedingly prolific in fossils, every person filling bis 
bag with very fine specimens. After spending about two hours in " grubbing " 
and " bagging " fossils in this lane, the day's work was brought to a close at tbe 
Castle Hill, where the tram-road cutting lays the rock bars foe about 50 fNt io 
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P«rpeodiculaT height. The beds are veiy mjch tilted up here, the angle being 
about 45 degrees. Tbe fossils here aie much larger than in Newton Lane, but 



The day's work having termiitated, Mr. Salter left on his way to Cheltenhain, 
and the remainder of the party proceeded to Downfield, the hospitable mansion 
of Henry Miks, Esq.. where they were entertained at dinner. 

The botanical pail of the day's exploration was interesting, altbough it did 
not issue in the discovery of many fresh plants. The tract of ground examined 
being small, the list of plants was necessarily small also i still It is a step in 
advance lo bave formed a catalogue (however small) of the species in the Kingtoii 
district of our county. The best plant of the day gathered within the limits ol 
our county was Moenchia trtcia, hitherto our ooty Herefordshire locality for 
which was tbe Malvern Hills. An Agrimonia also was gathered, which may 
possibly turn out to be ^. odorala, or, if not, is a comiecting linli between it and 
A. Bupatorium. The other plants were only the common ones of the county. 

The next Field Meeting of the Club will take place early in September, at 
Abergavenny. It is proposed to examine the Coal districts of South Wales at 

tbe same time. 
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Maa\i\ajft llatsralists' JFieli ((Linb. 

Third Field Meetinc, Tuesday, Seftbubek iGth, 185G. 
ABERGAVENNY. 



Od Tuesday, September iGtb, the Third Field Meeting of the Woothope 
Naturalists' Field Club was held at Abergavenay. A party of the members left 
Hereford by the 8 a.m. train, and were joined by other members at the Tram Inn 
station. On reaching Ab^gavenny, the members made their nay to the Grey- 
hound hotel, where they were met by Mr. £. Y. Steele and Dr. Bevan. After 
breakfast, the Rev. J. F. Croueh, Rector of Pembridge, was called to the Chair, 
in the absence of Mr. Hewett Whealley, the President. 

The minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, Mr. Flavell 
Edmunds made (at the request of the Hon. Secretary) a brief report ot the pro* 
ceedings of the Museum Committee, narrating the negotiations with the Philo- 
sophical Institution, for the use of a part of their premises, in which to place the 
collection designed to be made by the Club. The Institution bad, however, fixed 
the rent to be paid at £15, which sum tbe Committee considered to be much too 
high, seeing that the Club would also have to bear tbe greater part of the salary 
of a Curator. They had, therefore, come to the conclusion that it would be most 
lor tbe advantage ol the Club to engage separate premises, and form their Museum 
entirely independent of any other society. The Committee liuther considered 
that the nature of the proposed collection lor whii^h a great many specimens have 
already been promised, renders it desirable to have it in a place easily accessible to 
the members and their friends 1 and they believed thai suitable premises might 
be obtained for a moderate sum, and a qualified person may be engaged as Curator. 
Of course, it was understood that the Museifm would be, not a general coUeclioo, 
but strictly a representation of the Natural History of the district, in the various 
branches of geology, botany, zoology, ornithology, ichthyology, and entomology. 
Tbe visit<»' would thus be able to ascertain precisely the nature of the soil, the 
rocks, the natural products, and the animals of the district. The Committee 
had, of course, taken 00 steps beyond making enquiries- 
Some coDversalion ensued, in which the Chairman, the Rev. T. T. Lewis, 
the Rev. W. S- Symouds, and other gentlemen took part i and it was ultimately 
agreed that the Committee (which conists of the President, the Hon. Secretary, 
Rev. T. T. Lewis, Rev. J. F. Crouch, Mr. Lingwood, and Mr. Edmunds) be re- 
quested to continue its inquiries, to take such steps as shall seem desirable, and 
to report to the annual meeting in January next. 
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The routine buijiiess having b«en transacted, the members Itsrted about 
II o'clock on tbeii da^'s eiplraatiaas, Dr. Bevan, of Beaufort, kindly and ably 
actinf as guide. As the strata on the northem boundary of tbe great Soutb 
Wales OMl'fidd wore tbe principal objects to be viewed, and as the distance to be 
covered was consequently great, the party engaged and filled a stage-coach, by 
which tliey were conveyed over the first and least inlereeting part of their journey. 
Taking the Hertbyr road, they passed rapidly out of [be charming valley of Usk, 
by way of Llanfoist and Govilon to Clydach. Here the romantic beauty of the 
scenery, tbe richly wooded dells, the lofty bills, the little village clinging to the 
bill-aide, the canal-aqueduct, tbe bioad vale of Usk. and (he mighty Pen-y-fil, 
Gadr, and Scyrcid, In the background, made up a landscape not easily to be 
surpassed, even in Stiuria. Tbe natural charms of the scenery lost nothing from 
the alternations of bright suoshine and light cloud, lie morning bad been 
dull, but as tbe day advanced, the nimbus clouds melted into the azure, and the 
magnificent cirrus and ciiro-stratus clouds, which hung almost motionless In 
upper air, at once added to the beauty of the scenery and tempered the heat. 
Fortunately for tbe party, the day continued to be fine throughout, and was 
followed by as fine an evening. 

On reaching Bwlch-y-cwn [" the dog's pass "), the eiplorers dismounted 
from tbeir vehicle, and descended into this wild and picturesque wooded glen. 
The aspect of tbe country at this spot is characteristic of the junction of the three 
Strata, the Hountain Limesloue and its immediate neighbour-strata, the 
Red Conglomerate, and the Millstone Grit. Lolty hills with broad summits and 
steep precipitous sides ; beautiful glens resounding with watet-talls, and streams 
making tbeir way over tbe naked rock ; a rich clothing of vegetation shutting 
out tbe depths of the valley from above, and giving to the gazer from below 
lovely pictures of " chequered shade," as the sunbeams peer between the leaves. 

Ascending again from this beautiful valley, the party soon afterwards again 
quitted the road in order to visit the limestone qaurriea on the hills. Passing 
by Ffynnon-y-coed, they ascended Craig-y-gaer, which is in (act the eastern 
coiner of tbe immense hill called Myndd-pen-cym. The mountain limestone is 
wivked at several places on this hill ; and the sound of many hammers, on reach- 
ing a quarry, proved that the geologists were busy. After bagging a few fossils, 
tbe party made their way along tbe tram-road past Yr Hafod to Brj-nmawr, and 
tbence to Beaufort. Here Dr. Bevao kindly entertained tbe party at a very 
bandsomely provided luncb* 

Tbe visitors afterwards spent some time very profitably in Inspecthig Dr. 
Sevan's interesting collection of fossils from tbe Coal Measures of the immediate 
ndgbbourbood. Besides many beautifully perfect specimens of the vegetation 
of tbe Coal period. Dr. Sevan's collection included some specimens of the highest 
possible interest to geologists, viz., teeth, scales, and bones of fish of the same 
Carboniferous period embedded in tbe black shale. 

The members started about 3-30 tor tbe pits of the Beaufort Iron Company, 
and spent a considerable time in examining one of the workings on Cefu-meiddig, 
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i« and the coal crop out, and are worked ifi the open air. An 
eic«Ueiit section is thus obtained. Tbe stratum immediately below the suifaoe 
is a terrugiQous sandstone, in which large nodules of ironstone occur. Below ii 
a large coal-bed, some la feel in thickness, divided by a thin shale into two 
seams ; the upper being the well-known Red Ash, the lower the less valuable 
White Ash coal. Here an inlelligent workman, who has benefited by the 
instruction of Dr. Bevan, pointed out to (he parly a Calamiit, one of the tree- 
reeds of the carironiferous period, standing uptight in the Ironstone bed. He 
stated that, when first laid bare, at least 30 feet in height of it was visible : and 
it was not yet fully uncovered. Some of the membeis broogbt away fragments 
of this •' tree." The baik was converted into coal, but the cwitre of the stem 
was whoUy sandstone. 

From this very interesting spot, the patty were taken to the cottage of the 
workman l>efore alluded to, where they were no less surprised than gratified to 
find a collection of valuable specimens of SieiUariit, Ltpidodendrim, CalamUe, 
ferns of various species, and other fossils of the Coal-beds. 

As the day was by this time fast waning, the memben hastened to Bryn- 
mawT, at which place they found their vehicle awaiting them. A smatt drive 
of ten miles brought Ihem back to their hotel at Abergavenny. There an excellent 
dinner, provided by Mr. Philip Morgan, was an agreeable tealisation of the 
great scientific truth that even pbliosophets must dine. If their explorations of 
nature are to be rendered satisfactory to body as well as mind. 

The Rev. J. F. Crouch presided, and the company included among the 
visiting friends, C. C. Babbington, Esq., the eminent botanist of Cambridge i 
Dr. Samuel Steele, of Abergavemiy, and Mr. James Davies, of Hereford. Of 
members present there were : Revs. T- T. Lewis and W. S. Symonds, Dr. Bevan, 
Dr. Gilliland, Mr. E. Y. Steele^ Mr. Suter, Hon. Secretary, Mr. Lingwood, F.R.S-, 
Mt. Flavell Edmunds, Mr. A. Thompsoo. 

Alter the removal of tbe cloth, the Chairman gave the health of the Queen, 
which was followed by the health of Dr. Bevan, with thanks for his kindness in 

guiding and enlertuining tbe members that day. Dr. Bevan neatly acknow- 
ledged tbe compliment. On the suggestion of tbe U<hi. Secretary, which was 
unanimously agreed to, the Chairman requested Dr. Bevan to draw up a narra- 
tive of the day's excursion, in order that it might be published in the Society's 
transactions. Dr. Bevan consented to do so ; and intimated that he was making 
a collection of fossils of the Carboniferous strata for the intended Museum of the 
Club. At 8 p.m. tbe company separated, having spent a most agreealile and 
inatructivB day. 
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SIR W. JARDINE on tbk ICHTHYOLOGV or HEREFORDSHIRE.' 

The first issue of the TrauEacIioas of tbe Woolhope Naturalists' Field Qub, 
including the Annual Addresses of the successive Presidents, and a selection 
from the many interesting papers which have been read at tbe meetings, having 
reached tbe bands of that distinguished naturalist. Sir Wm. Jardine, has elicited 
from him a very gratifying expression of approval and encouragement. lo a 
letter to the Rev. W. S. Symonds, Rector of Pendock. lately I^esideot of tbe 
Club, Sir William Jardine thus refers to tbe Club, and to Mr. Hevrett Wbeatley's 
very valuable paper on tbe Icbtbyology of Herefordshire, which forms part of 
its Transactions : — 

" Let me congratulate the members of tbe Club on their progress and the 
publication of this first record of their doings. All tbey have to continue to do 
is to work steadily to record tbeir observations, and in time, far less than they 
tliink, these Transactions nill bear a value and be much estimated. Tbey will 
be part and parcel of a great Natural History of England yet to t>e drawn up. 
I was glad to see the Ichthyology taken up, and particularly the remarks of the 
Sakaonidai by Mr. Wheatley, with which you know 1 am at present working. 
I trust Mr. Wheatley will continue bis observations, and I enclose, for such 
members oi your Club as are inlerested in the pursuit, a few copies of the report 
read at Cbeltenham on tbe experiments at Stormontfield regarding artificial 
production. You will see from this that one of tbe facts which Mr. Wheatley 
states 03 proved {set aniea pages 62 to yi), is just one of those which has been a 
point of dispute, and helped to originate the Stormontfield ponds. The experi- 
ments DOW in progress will prove (next May) whether any portion of the brood 
of young fish assume the migratory dress within tbe twelve or thirteen months i 
but I have no doubt, whether this is tbe case or not, that a great deal might be 
dcme artificially to increase the produce of any salmon river, and at no great 
expense of old fish, as the salmon, if carefully handled during the expulsion of 
the ova and their impregnation, alt not killed, but as in the case of the Tay fish, 
have ex'cn been a second time captured and employed. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Herefordshire rivers to know much of their contents, but 
it appears to me remarkable that the other migratory salmon should be such rare 
vnitants as Ur. Wbeatly mentions. And now 1 will ask Mr. Wheatley in future 
to give us scientific names as well as common ones — tbe use of provincial names 
only is one of the fertile causes of all confusion. Thus salmon trout is commonly 
applied over Scotland to various small fish {3 to 4 lbs.) and indiscriminately to 
the two other migratory species, so that in some places salmon trout would be 
synonymous to Mr. Wbeatley's sewin. " Sewin " is a provincial name used 
chiefly, I believe, in Wales; but I rather think it is indiscriminately applied to 
both Salmo Irutta and Salmo eroix. Would your Club understand ne if I asked 
tbem to send me bertings 01 whitings from the Wye ? I have killed sewin in a 
onai i stream at Aber, about ten or fifteen miles before you reach Bangoi ; they 
' Krom Iht Hir(/iri Tima, NdxihIki ■i^ ias& 
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were small fisb, about J or ]-lb. weight, and were equivaleat to our berling ot 
the Annan river, which is the young state of Salao trutta in its first appearance in 
the rivers after having gone to the sea in a migratory dress. This I have seen, 
and have the specimens. I understand, however, that the term sewin is applied 
also to a hsh of from i} to 3 lbs., in all probability equivalent to our Annan sea 
trout ; but this I have not proved. I shall send you our berling (young S. trutta) 
and S. albus) to compare. This would be quite a legitimate part of any local 
collection as illustrating the subject (you know I abject to miscellanea in local 
coUectioDS), and would fix the species of some of those fish which are so often 
locally mentioned. As an instance of the disadvantage of using local names, and 
without attention to what they are applied, I am at present trying to make out 
the geographical distribution of the common salmon, and the difliculty of doing 
so. with any satisfaction to your own mind that you are right, is very great- 
Plenty of notices of salmon over nearly all the world ; but what are they ? 
Certainly all are not our British S. salar." 



THE SALH0N1D.£ OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 

To the Editor 0/ the Hereford Times' 
Sir, — In a communication by Sir W. Jardine to the late President of the 
Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, inserted in your last publication, in ref^eace 
to Mr. Wheatley's paper on the Salmonida: of Herefordshire, Sir William makes 
some interesting remarks on the breeding of salmon, but appears sceptical as to 
the rare habitats of the Salmo eroix or sewin, and of the Salmo trutta or salmon 
trout, in the rivers of this county ; and appears desirous of eliciting some further 
mformation. As I have been acquainted from long experience with the rivers 
of this county, as well as witb most other rivers in the kingdom frequented by the 
three species of migratory Salmonidx, and have devoted some attention to the 
subject, I would beg permission to make a few observations. 

The 5. eroix is the sewin of South and North Wales, in the rivers of which, 
especially the former, they are numerous : as ajh in most of the rivers of Scotland, 
instance the TwLcd and its tributaries, in one ut which, the Teviot, they attain a 
considerable tiie. Those of 1 to 4 lbs. weight are called " square tail." those 
of 6 lbs. and upwards " round tail " : so termed because the ultimo fin presents 
that appearance at their various ages. The fish is tliick and chubby about the 
head and neck, as compared to the salmon (S. salar) ; hence, I presome, the 
prevaiUng name in Scotland of " bull trout." Its fiesh is paler and inferior 
to the S. salar. 

The Salmo trutta, or salmon trout, is, according to my experience the least 
distributed of the tribe ; but it prevails in many of the rivers of North Wales, 
where I have captured them from i to ] lbs. weight, and especially at a small 
river at Bangor (not the Ogwen). Its Sesh is equal to the true salmoEi, and of 
high colour ; it is shorter in proportion than the other two spedes, the number 
of vertebrte being jS, the S. eroix 59, and the 5. salar 60. 

■ From Ihe Hen/tird Timet, Ni-vctnber 8ih, i8j6. 
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I think Hr. WbeatUy is correct in saying that the two former are ran visi- 
tants in the cail7 salmoii river of this county — the Wye ; indeed, I am not well 
awaie of a well authenticated instance of the kind. I have noticed, wherever a 
river ccmtains a fith of either species, that they are t<derably abundant, and I 
very much doubl the existence of either in any of the rivers that debouches into 
the estuary of the Severn, oc mouth of the Bristol Channel. Vet in the rivers of 
Cannarthensliire, and north of Glamorgan, the sevrin much abounds. I was 
some years ago led to believe from the fishmongers there that these fish were 
fonnd in the Wye, but this asserlkia must be taken aitn grano sola, for they are 
apt to attribute to the fish of the Wye not only superior freshness, but quality, 
as an Inducement to purchase by their customers. Some twenty years ago I 
hooked what appeared to me a fish of this kind, between 2 and 3 lbs., at Mon- 
ningtoQ roclta on the Wye, in this county, having an ocular inspection of his 
oatline by holding him in the water for half an hour and bringing him near shore 
more than once, and from his leaping upwards when hooked — a fact peculiar to 
the sewin when in season ; but at last, I presume, not liking his proximity to dry 
land, he made a last effort and plunged upwards out of his element, seeming to 
say " I give you notice to quit," and away he went, with a portion of the line 
and two other flies attached, thus cheating me of the opportunity of examining 
liis osteology. 

In reference to the very mteresting experiments near Perth. Sir W. ] . observes 
" will prove in May next whether any portion of the brood of young salmon will 
assume the migratory dress within the twelve or thirteen months." Acccoding to 
what I have observed from the experiments of Shaw, Young, and those at Stor- 
moatfield, it appeared to me that though that assumption of dress occurred 
osnaUy in two years, there were some, mare forwardly developed than the rest, 
that did assume this particular costume at a little more than twelve months old. 
However, it is gratifying to one like your humble servant, who fifteen or sixteen 
years ago endeavoured to prove by papers read before the Natural History 
Institution of this dty (and which was then coDsidered to be an ichthyotogicol 
heresy), that the small fish called variously par, lastspring, samlet, &c, a supposed 
hitherto distinct species, was the real offspring of the salmon — but denied by 
^ W. }• and others, " distinguished naturalist " though he be— that is not now 
a question, but at wliat particular age do they arrive at the natural Instinct 
which directs them seaward. 

Although this subject has been before discussed in your extensively dr- 
culated periodical, you may be of opinion that correct notions of natural history, 
and that regarding one of our most valuable fishes, cannot be too often laid before 
the public Even so late as four years ago, a certain Archdeacon of Wales, in a 
correspondence with me and the author of the " Rod and Line " in your paper, 
maintained the old theory ; but I presume that venerable and learned gentleman, 
with that candour evidencing an inquiring mind, has recanted his error. 

T, JENKINS. 
Herefobo. ilh Nov., 1856. 
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tSRooIbinte Jlatnraltsts' Jitli dlttb. 

ANNUAL MEETING, 

JAMUABY 19TH, JBS7. 

Tfae Annual Meeting was held on Monday, January 19th, at the residence 
of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. A. F. Suter, in this City. Mr. Hewett Wheatley, 
the President, took the Cbaii. The Hon. Secretary read a statement of the 
accounts, which showed a balance in hand ol about £34. It was resolved, pur- 
suant to Rule XII, to strike off from the list of members all who have been in arrear 
with their subscriptions since 1852 and 1853. This resolution left eight vacancies, 
two of which were filled up by the election of Mr. Cocking of Ludlow, and Mr. 
AUred Purchas, of Ross ; several other gentlemen were nominated. Tfae latter 
will be balloted for at the first Field Meeting. 

Dr. Bevan of Beanfort then read a very able and instructive paper on the 
Field Meeting of the Club at Abergavenny in October last, and on the Geology 
of the adjoiidng portion of tfae South Wales Coal-field, with the overlying beds 
of the Millstone Grit and Mountain Limestone formations. 

The President (on resigning tbe Chair at the close of his year of office) 
delivered an excellent address, pointing out the importance, socially, morally, 
and religiously, of naturalistic pursuits, and indicating the advantages wbicfa 
would Bow from the formation of the contemplated Museum. He then glanced 
at tlie subject of Ichthyology, remarking that the recent experiments at Stor- 
nxwtSekl, Perthshire, as described by Sir Wm. Jardlne and other eminent 
naturalists, had brought to light a most remarkable fact in regard to the Sal- 
monida;, which had led him (the President) to modify some of the opinions 
expressed in tbe paper on " the Ichthyology of Herefordshire," read by him 
at a former meeting (see antea, page 6i). It has been ascertained that a part 
of the salmon hatched at one time make their way to the sea at the end of ttie 
Gist twelvemonth, while the rest do not migrate until the end of the second 
year. This circumstance could not be accounted for by the consideration of 
tex, as both male and female were among those who migrated at the end of the 
Gist year, although it might possibly be that the females were a year older than 
males, since it was well established that the male salmon reaches maturity much 
■ocmer than the female. This question, faowever, will probably be set at rest 
by further observation. 

Experiments are being made to ascertain also whether, by supplying the 
young fish with abundant food, they may not be all so far advanced in growth 
as to he ready to depart for the sea at the end of the tinl year. 
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The Preaideot concluded by briefly reviewing the Field Meetings of the 
year, recommending tbe hirtber invesligalian of Ihe interesting question as to 
the Drift of the valleys of tbe Wye and the Lugg, which was discussed at the 
Bromyard meeting i passing a deserved coraplimeiit to the researches of Mr. 
Banks, of Kington, in reference to that huge crustacean. Ihe Plerygolus, once 
an inhabitant of the Old Red seas ; and finally glancing at the highly interesting 
meeting held at AbergBveiuy, and Ihe valuable paper on that subject just read 
by Dr. Bevan. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wheatley alluded to the paper read at the last Annual 
Meeting by Mr. Flavell Edmunds, on the sudden appearance of certain plants, 
new to tbe immediate district, on tbe spoil heaps and embankments of the railway 
works (see antea, page 141)- Since then, he understood from Mr- Edmunds, that 
nearly all those plants had disappeared ; and be (tbe President) thought tbe 
(art was worthy of record, while it certainly seemed to justify the theory of Mr. 
Edmunds that the plants bad been produced from long-buried seeds. Tlie 
President quoted some other instances of germination after the seeds of plants 
had been buried lor a very long period of time ; and then added that he under- 
stood that Mr- Edmunds had found Sciopbularfa Ehrhardti at Huntington, and 
Hellilotus officinalis and Adoxa moschatellina at Himderlon—both plants which 
had not previously (he believed) been found in the Hereford district, although 
common in distant parts of tbe county- 
After thanking the members for the honour conferred upon him, and ex- 
pressing his ardent desire for the continued usefulness and prosperity of the 
Club, the President concluded amid applause. 

It was resolved that tbe addresses of tbe President and of his Immediate 
predecessor in office (the Rev. J- F- Crouch] together with Dr. Bevan's paper, 
torm the second part of the Club's Transactions, which will be forthwith placed 
in the hands of the printer, so as to be ready for delivery to the members in the 
eoune of tbe ensuing season. 

Mr. Charles Lingen, of Herefcrd, was then unanimously elected ['resident 
for the year tSsr-S ; and the Field Meetings were fiied for 

Tuesday, June and, at Fownhope ; 
„ July 31st, at Ludlow ; 
„ August asth, at Westhide. 

The programme for the third meeting was arranged so as to include the 
SUnrian formations at Shucknall, the Dorminglon landslip, &c, tbe Bartestree 
trap-dyke^ and the Hagley dome, the party returning to Hereford to dinner. 
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Rfad before the Membeis of Ibe Woolhopb Naturalists' Fibld Club, at their 
Annual Meetiog. held tn Hereford, January igtb, 1B57, by Hewktt 
Whbatlbv, Esq., President. 

Gbhtlehbh. — A blind man may be led through a picture gallery, and 
theiefcTe truly say — I have been there 1 Hon many who possess the blessing 
of sight, thus walk through nature during a long life, and all tbey can do at last 
is to whimper out — we have been there r Such societies as ouis tend directly 
to the repression of that great evil, intellect unexercised. By such societies 
many a genn that might otherwise have remained d(»^nant, may be lostered 
into vitaiity. By such, may old misunderstandings be uprooted, and planting 
new ones be avoided — the purely fanciful be exposed — the hint of former days in- 
vestigated — and true theories be built on the only sure foundation — praclica] 
labour. Instead of Bist inventing a system, and then, with every paternal 
predisposition in its favour — wilb atom after atom piled up by vanity to sub- 
stantiate it, nature is herself distorted to support Imagination — instead of this, 
we practise first and theorize afterwards. The chUd of solitude, the offspring of 
fancy, bom in the student's doset, can never be the true interpretex of any one 
page in the volume of Natural History. No 1 We must go forth unbiased by 
preconception, and — hardest lesson of all — isolating oneself from self — thus 
must we go forth into nature — air, earth, rock, and water our books, and God 
our teacher 1 thus must we go forth — see, labour, and then decide. The very 
title of our Society inculcates this doctrine — The Naturalists' Field Club. 
It extends our operations — our active and practical operations — over many 
branches j from the insect that sports its life of an hour — from the humblest 
herb that rejoices in the glorious light of Heaven — to the vast marvels of geology 
— to the sublimity of the Great Creator's works. I repeat, it extends our practical 
operations t and herein, the superiority of these Societies. There is less risk 
of hasty and rash decisions — qucd cito fit, cilo ptril, Theopbiastus doubted the 
woadrous architecture of the universe, because he imagined that the luminous 
appearance from the stars of the galaxy was nothing but the light which shc«e 
through a crevice of the badly Joined hemispheres 1 The wildest of modern 
theorists would have been hissed for such an absurdity : yet there is no incon- 
siderable amount of error to be overcome, not less than of discoveries to be 
made ; and of those already made, to be further tUustraled and confirmed. 

Though I cannot consider mind as cumulative, science certainly is j and 
the annual publication of scientific papers, ia cornicction with the transactions 
of each Society, is commendable and useful. But there is another source of 
utility, both highly inteiestlng and highly instructive, and whose benefits are as 
obvious as those of the steam engine and the gas lamp — a judiciously selected 
and well kept Museum i the formation of which is contemplated by this Qub ; 
and will, I trust, be carried out with equal liberahty and clearness of detaiL 
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The intentlco it, that socb a lepaaltccr of qirciiDeas ihaB be ttricttjr local — 
strictly oomfined to the dbbrkt worked by the Dtemben of the Vfoaaape C^b. 
Thb feature i* peculiarly adapted to the tme aimi of luah InititDdoiia ; and- 
tbosB aim* appear to mo, to be ttlmulative and educatioaaL General ctdleotlon*, 
like general remarki, rather iminiute than amort ; and aeon too vague fCc 
mdJvidiMl purpoeea. We rove from here to our antipodea ; wo drcanuuvigate 
tbeglobej we pierce the jungle, and brave the rigour* of Ice — piodudngcollectkna< 
ot the vtmoet splendour. They are maguiflcent — they are worthy of hi^ 
civiUxalion. But how few vitlt them with any other object than the gratification'. 
of curloiity, or at best, a general and fugitive recognition of the wooden ol 
Creation. Their scope is far too vast for every day life ; they may alied Inttte 
ovez tbe collecton, and they may adorn a nation, without fumishinft one tugget- 
tioo of practical value, or one incilement to sfitematically scientific reaearch. 
But a loeal Museum possesses attractions peculiarly Its own, and peculiarly 
kUggeMlve. We there tee not only tbe produce of earth, air, and water, but more 
immediately, of our own earth, air, and water — of our own natve place, ot the 
place of our predHeotioos. Even as strangers, we cannot view such a collection 
without curbing all rambling propensities — without the Idea arising that alt we 
see was gathered here — here, within a very narrow zone — here, from the waters 
which flow through our own laads — from tbe air wbicb paasea over this very 
spot — from tbe earth on which wo are treading. Sympathy is aroused — emuU- 
tioa stimulated. Further (and what I conceive to be me of the chief practical 
oMB of a Museum), the student, deairous of consulting the highest authority on 
any subject embraced by the collectors, can here satisfy his doubts — glean 
Impcftant information — and scattering the chafi of false theories to the four 
winds of heaven, store up the golden grains of truth. And may not all this be 
obtained through tbe medium of books ? I doubt whether as efficiently ; for 
wbere the eye ministers to the understanding, there is less room for i^mjecture, 
aad coDsequently less chance of error. There is perhaps, loo, some difficulty 
in separating the true from the false, in books ; while in such collections as you 
propose^ ail u ifwJA— each specimen is a spark drawn from nature ; there is none 
of that Chinese-slipper work, which is all very well in a curiosity shop ; but 
aiming at something higher and better, the student will here contemplate nature 
aa framed by the Great Creator's hand — thence drawing his own ctmclusions, 
unswayed by the bias of a human teacher. 

To facilitate It* educational purpose, I think every ^edmea should be 
accompanied by a statement (which might be comprised in two or three lines), 
of tlie order and family to which it belongs ; together with any marked peculiarity 
attending it — its most striklitg character, whether as an Individual specimen, 
or one of a group. A descriptive catalogue would also be of some assistance ; 
nuxv particularly with a short prefix ol each science — confined to what is known 
and proved, excloding the merely conjectural. 

Thus it appears to me, would the labours of out Field Qub not ooly redound 
to tb^ own <Tedit, bitt aid in (kveloping — and very largely too — the truths the 
IwiJiilitii wtd the admirably ■'— 'e"*^ baimony of creation. 
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TlMve is one brancb of our punuits, however, which does aot admit ot 
pednien% la the luiia] sense td tlie word — Heteorotogy. Yet It might be npte- 
sented in your Museum — and I tiiiuk ought to be — by pceserving ■ copy of each 
nuQtb's observatloos ; together vritb such pedodlcal comments as the observer 
might find cause to malie. Not is this by any means a subject of minor import- 
ance i ka since every creature tbat breathes, and every blade of vegetation which 
either delights the eye by its beauty, or the mind iot its usefulnsM, is dependeot 
«o Heteocological elements — surely an endeavour to asMrtaln the causes and 
the laws of atmospheric variation should stand in the foremost rank of science t 
especially on coosidenng that such knowledge may, and 1 believe must, tend to 
elucidate some of the hidden phenomena of disease, both io the animal and the 
vegetable worlds. And 1 incline to agree with a late writer in the North British 
Review — however bold may sound his assertion, — " that had Hipparchos and 
Ptolemy made hourly observations, and had their contemporaries and successors 
in dlfierent parts of the world done the same, we might now have been predicting 
the weather with as much certainty as we do the planetary motions." Light is, 
however, beginning to break in upon us — order ailing out of seeming Irregularity 
— foe seeming it <nily is : — 

" All Nature is but Art unknown to thee. 
All Chanoe, Direction which thou can'st not see." 

What Getdogy has done and Is doing for the earth, Meteorology will do lor 
the air ; the one lias unveiled some of the great mysteries of ages — of the very 
existence of which few ever dreamed i the other will develop secrets of the 
atmo^ere whose benehts can hardly yet be estimated — or overestimated. 

Even from the slight sketch I have given of your projected Museum, I think 
it wiP appear that tlie County of Hereford, and the adjoining district, are pecu- 
liarly inter^ted In its establistifflent ; and I earnestly hope, that on appealing 
for suppMt, it will not be denied. For two or three considerations only, I cannot 
but deem that support certain. In the first place, our Club, with few exceptions. 
Is composed of Hereford and Herefordsliire men. Next, they are, for the most 
part, men practically following out some specific branch of knowledge. Among 
them are those who rank high In the world of science ; and others who energetically 
following their philosophic vocation, are not the less valuable in the class of the 
scientific, though they may not have attained the same distinction j those who 
ably back an able general, share their leader's renown. Add to this the fact, 
that 1 believe all who have formed, or are fanning, local collections of Natural 
HistMy, in its branches of Geology, Botany, Ornithology, Zoology, Entomology, 
and Ichthyology, have promised to place anch collections In the Uuseum of the 
WooLHOFB Naturalists' Field Club. Though I am not. myself, a native of 
your dty or county, I cannot help speaking strongly on this subject ; and say, 
emphatically, to both coimty and dty, that If you would reflea honour on your- 
selves—if you would hold out the right hand of fellowship to native talent — if 
you would mark your approbation of contemporary mind and merit — and If you 
would encourage in the rising generation a desire to emulate and to surpass its 
pndecessora — you ought to suppwt a Museum, dedicated to the Illustration of 
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yom own native place, In the whole range of ib Natural History. 1 woojd menlr 
further aay that we ihould lecogniia the broad pilndplce of Independence and 
liberality ; 1 mean, tliat your Museum, esxentjaliy local in charactei, should be 
kept distfaict — unfettered by aasodatitxi with any otbd— else would it in a great 
measiire ioaa its characteiistic. It should be on a liberal basis too. Nothing 
whateva of sel£sluieat should taint the course of education and science ; there- 
fore should freedom of access, at all reasonable hours, be secured to the public ; 
otfaerways would its usefulness be "cribbed, cabined, and confined." 

As a stranger, I ought, perhaps, to apologise for urging tilis subject ; but as 
one of tbe Committee, 1 deemed it my duty. It is moce< 
ledge in general, though sought to be effected by local o 

In consequence of the favour you did me in publishing a paper on the Ich- 
thyology of Herefordshire, I may be allowed an observation or two on that topic 
1 bave been told Sir William Jardine had remarked that, in consequence of sub- 
sequent discoveries, I muat greatly modify my own views on the natural history 
of the Salmon. I had the pleasure, ashort time ago, of receiving from Sir William 
hia paper on the subject ; and 1 must freely confess, that if 1 were not absolutely 
wTOog in loin, I was only partly right. The experiments recorded by Sir William, 
as carried on at Stormontfield, with the greatest core, shew the remarkable fact, 
that part of a brood of Salmon goes down to the sea for the first time, the spring 
after they are batched^that is to say, a httle more than a year old— while the 
remainder ol tbe same hatch neither assume their migratory dress nor exhibit 
migratory inclinations till the second spring ; whereas I asserted, generally, that 
tbe young did not leave their native rivers till the second spring. Having 
noticed multitudes thus acting, I concluded— and now it appears rashly — that 
all were influenced by tbe causes which operated on about tbe half of tliem. 

Why this sbould be so is at present merely conjectural. It is clear that age 
has nothing to do with it ; since parts of the same brood seek tbe sea at vary 
(liflerent ages. It might be attributable to sex ; for the male we know to be 
polect (for all purposes coimected with impregnation) long before the female, 
and might consequently be fitted for his sea-destination before her. But we 
meet with both males and females travelling together down tbe rivers i It may 
be, however, that the females were those which were batched two years twfore, 
and the males only one year. The question can be very easily settled at Stor- 
m<mtfield by noticing whether males only migrate (he first year. An experiment, 
I believe, is also going to be tried there, with reference to the effect of feeding ; 
whether, by furnishing the young with as much food as they can consume, aU 
cannot be advanced to the migratory stage the first year. Sbould this be the 
result, it will go far toward clearing up tbe present embarrassment j for we might 
thence naturally conclude that the earliest migrators from their native streams 
were those who had obtained the larger amount of food, either bom their being 
stranger than their brethren, or from any other cause. That fish, especially fish 
of prey, can be very rapidly increased in size by an unlimited supply from tbe 
commissariat department, is certain ; but I am Inclined to look to some fixed 
law influencing the instinct of migration, ralhei than to any precarious aource. 
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To gtve any suounary of the Meetings of tlie Gub foe tbe put yeat, 1 tin 
UDfortunatdy very 111 qualified, in coasequence of abseoM mi those occasions. 
lUs, however, cannot be regretted. The benefit is yonn j since tbe eicnnloo 
to Al>ergaveiinF, in September, appears to have been the most intesetting, and 
a narration of which, I am bappy to say, is in far abltc hands — Dr. Bevan tiaving 
Idndly consented to add to our annals an account of that day's proceedings, and 
which we have just had tbe pleasure of bearing. 

If the Meeting at Bromyard, in J une, afforded neither geological nor botanical 
specimen of rarity, it produced a discussion on the extent and nature of tbe drift 
in the valleys of the Wye and Lugg ; and I cannot but think tbe topic of suffident 
local scientific interest to deserve Investigation and a place in our Transactions. 

The other Meeting, at Kington, in July, was more prolific in specimen*. 
The Geologist found a great abundance of fossils ; the most interesting of wtiich 
was the finest specimen supposed to have t>een ever found of tbe swimming feet 
and pinceis of that large crustacean, tbe Pterygotus AngUcus. Hr. Flavell 
Edmunds has also found Scrophularia Ebihardtl, at Huntington, not a very 
common plant anywhere — and hitherto, 1 understand, unobserved bece i also, 
an Adoxa Moschatcllina, at Hunderton ; which, though previously not noticed 
here, is abundant in the southern parts of the county. It will be remembered, 
this gentleman read a paper at our last Annual Meeting on the sudden appearance 
of plants new to the locality, on the railway embankments near Herefwd. He 
has since then remarked their as sudden disappearance ; wtilch he considers to 
establish his theory that they sprang from buried seeds. The Rev. Mr. Croucfa 
found Hyoscyamus niger at Pembridge, under somewhat analagous circumstances 
— on digging down to an old drain, the soil with which it was again covered over 
produced from 30 to 40 plants. On tbe soil which re-covered a grave that had 
been recently dug, and wliich apparantly bad not been disturbed for many years, 
he also noticed the same plant Though there does not seem any reason why 
tbit particular vegetable production should not be indigenous, Mr. Crouch's eftorta 
to discover a specimen in tbe neighbourhood have never been successfuL It is 
not an uncommon occurrence for large tracts of the North American forests to be 
consumed by accidental fires, when a similar phenomenon occurs by tbe springing 
up of trees wholly dissimilar in kinds to those destroyed, and which is usually 
attributed to the vivification of long buried seeds. There is one instance on 
record of tbe strawberry appearing under such circumstance^ in a locality where 
it was never previously known to bave eiusted. We may wall understand the 
possibility of these occurrences, since seeds, affirmed to have been found in the 
catacombs of Bgypt, have fructified ; and since a material of such delicacy as 
the mere pollen of a plant will retain its fertilizing powers for eighteen years — 
and probably very much longer. This is said ol the Chamterops bumilis — the 
common European palm. The facts are curious ; and as Mr. Edmunds has 
favoured me with a list of the plants be found under the above conditions — 
eight in oumbez— I have added them ttelow. 
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Hatrieada Parthenium. 
Qirysantlieinuin legetum. 
AnDorada vulgaris. 
Veronica craspitoaa. 
Jasmlnum orlentale. 

Am thaw Fldd HaeUagi only occur oa tbree days in tbs yaar, many Important 
ditcaveries are not, on luch occasions, to be expected. Thay may be contldMeil 
as tending to keep up and augment an interest in scientific pursuits — aa r«]axa- 
tioDs, rather than periods of work— though work does form a portlcm of tlie day. 
Bat ttieir great dtann is not only in visiting beautiful or interesting localities — 
not only in geological and botanical investigations — but in th« associating 
togetber a few men oi congenial pursuits — in the coUisiou of minds «mbued with 
the true spirit of a philosophy, founded on the glorious and mighty works of 
Omnipoteoce. 

And DOW, gentlemen, I have to return you my cordial and hearty thanks for 
the honour yoD last year conferred upon me. in electing me your President, and 
to resign the office into your hands. 1 can only say, that Inattentively and 
ioeffioiently as I have fulfilled the functions of the station to which you last year 
called me; yet will I yield to no man in respect for the talent which adorns our 
Qnb ; nor In the honest and sincere desire for its continued prosperity and 
usefulness. I wfU, therefore, conclude with one single word — the " strange 
devioe " on the banner of Longfellow's pilgrim — " Excelsior." 
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ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COAL FIELDS. 
Id the Ddghbourhood of Biauport, MonmouthshiFC, hy G. P. Bivah, Esq., H.D., 
F.G.S. Read at the Annual Mbbtino of the Woolhopb Naturaluts' 
Field Club, Hereford, Januaiy 19111, i8s7> 

Gbhtlehbn, — At the Autumn Meeting of the Members of the Woolhope Qub, 
held at Abergavenny, on October 14th, I was requested to draw up a slight sketch 
of the pToceedlogs of the day, and of the country tbiougb which our day's excur- 
sion extended. I have felt very diffident about writing this report, feeling that 
the Geology of the district would have been much fuller and more scientifically 
described by many ol our members, and my sole reason for agreeing to do so has 
been that as regards the locale and pbysical features, I am petbaps better acquain- 
ted with the neighbourhood than any other member of the Qub. t ought to 
be so, for during the six years that I have resided in Beaufort I have spent nearly 
three in endeavouring, as far as my other duties would allow time, to become 
acquainted with the many geological curiosities of this btghiy interesting district ; 
> district — with the exception by a friend who btf lately left, and myself — 
almost unwocked and unknown, and yet so prolific in ail its fossil flora and 
fauna, as to rival the most celebrated localities ; and I assure you that 1 felt no 
ordinary pleasure in being the means of introducing our Qub lo a maiden country, 
and which, 1 trust, will induce many — especially thote who live nearest — to 
Msist in its getdogical development. 

Before I commence our day's excursion, I must throw myself on the in- 
dulgence of the Qub, to excuse my errors of geology, my knowledge ot which, 
wece It not for the reasons I have before stated, would not be an excuse for my 
writing a paper oo it. 

Our meet then, was at Abergavenny, ailuate in the heart of the Old Red 
SandsttMie, and coounanding the most lovely views up and down the Vale of Utk. 
Although a place which makes the heart of the sketcher glad ,1 feai it will not 
reward the fossil collector for a long day's work ; the sole fossils found then 
having been a couple of fishes, viz., the ctenacanthus oroatus and the ptycacan* 
thus dubius. As to the precise spot where these were found, they are both 
" dubius " to me, but I doubt not that Abergavenny will yield as many fishes 
a* Herefordshire, when they are searched for. Looking up the Vale ol Usk to- 
wards Crickhowell, we see on the right the Old Red groups of the Sugar Loai and 
the Daren. Oa this last. Sir R. Murchison found a portion of the Holoptychius 
nobilissimu*. I have oftea looked ior another, but the deeply peroiidised 
stones never disclosed aoytbing to my gaze. On the left we see a very diflerent 
system, viz., the escarpment of the Mountain Limestone, the great Dorthem belt 
of the South Wales Coal &eld. At the furthest end of the valley, although only 
visible from the hills around, we see the Brecon Beacons, the bigbe«t of the Old 
Red range, attaining an altitude of i68i feet.* Owing to the smalt aofle of dip, 

*Iotlw New Stria Ordnuu* Ui]^ Shacl 113, Ptnf-bm ii tivco 1907 tttt, uid Cern- 
ddu 1863 tml.~'Sdiltr. 
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the coatinuatioQ of beds, which form the summit of tha Vans is only a few feet 
below the Cacboiiifaroua Limestone at Herthyr, which Sir H. De U Beche supposes 
may have covered the Vans, just aslt does the apposite hei^t of Pen-cwys-calch. 
One can well imagine the deuudatioa of the soft marls, leaving the harder C<mi< 
gliHBerate ontouched, for even at the present day the rivets of the dittrict, whan 
swollen after a storm, briug down enormous quantities of red marl, presenting 
a Dearly bloody appearance. Our way then lay under the hiUs of Mountain 
Limestooe for about four miles, until we arrived at Gilwem. where we abruptly 
tiimed frtMn the valley of the ITsk, and entered the South Wales Coal field, through 
the picturesque gorge of the Clydach. The road soon becomes deeply interesting; 
both artistically and geologically — winding through the narrow valley, with the 
Clydach foaming below — the escarpments of the Limestone are seen towering 
above us — wlUle on the left the Ught of innumerable fires, and the roar and clank 
of engines, tell us that we have left the agricultural for manufacturing districts. 
The LJaneQy works are placed in a deep dingle, bounded on both sides by the 
limestone, which is extensively worked to assist in the reduction of the Iron ore : 
while on the hill towards the south, numerous chimneys are scattered, marking 
the shafts of the pits. In the Geological Survey, vol. I., page r49, is seen an 
interesting account of a visit made by Llwyd in 1697, to Uanelly, in which he 
describes the mode of working the pits and levels, and also the discovery of the 
atigmaria, which seemed to perplex him much. 

After descending to visit the Pwl-y-cwm waterbll, wc mounted the hills 
directly above us, and commenced an examination of the limestone quarries. 
We are now standing on the thin belt which immediately surrounds the South 
Wales Coal field. Running up from Pontypool to Abergavenny, it forms the 
range of the Blorenge mountain, at which point it turns and runs due west to 
Carmarthen Bay. From Poniypool to this latter place there it a gradual diminu- 
tion of the thickness of the mass, preparing us for the final dis^pearaoce of the 
■ame range of beds in Pembrokesbiie. There is also a change in the character 
of the beds — the lower shales, which are so conspicuous in the south border of the 
Coal field, have disappeared, except now and then in the gnUies and ravines. 
Tbo limestone is much worked on tlie whole of the Pengwam mountain — the 
thkkneai at Uangattock being about sio feet. The lowest beds consist of a 
bard grey crystalline-looking stone, containing but few fossils. In the upper 
beds I have found large quantities of corals, and in small thin partings of blue 
■bale, great numbers of producti in tolerable preservation — euomphalus, phanero- 
tinns nodus, different varieties of lithodendron and fungites, and a few leptiens. 
Id the lower beds at Uangattock the prevailing form Is splrifer. Cootinulng 
ovr conne westward from Llanelly or Uangattock, we do not get any more 
sections of limestone until we arrive at the Trefil quarries, near Tredegar. They 
are of enormous extent, and worked as it were In terraces, so that an easy descent 
can be made from the top to the bottom beds. The Junction of the MQlstcsie 
Grit is here extremely well marked. Boulden of quartiose grit overhang tha 
adgea of the upper beds, frequently rolling over and being mixed with tha lime- 
stone- Tbsse quarries are not BO rich in fossils as those at Uaoally. I have brand 
prodactus giganticus very perfect — some good q>ecimani of lithodeodton— 
ibynoondla, and a nmnbei of casts of euomphalus filled with spat. 
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Further on we atdve at tbe quanies of DjBiya Crownan, which I have 
examined, and did not find a ungle speciman of any sect, seeming ■■ if thej 
decreased as the range went further west. DySryn Crownan is, however, well 
worth a visit. It is a nanow gorge of horse-shoe shapes above which the lime- 
ttone rocks tower precipitously, and forming <Hie oi the most lovely views in 
South Wales, although it is so remote from any tourist track, that I question 
whether It Is known by fifty people in the county. Geologlc«Uy it Is Inttnstin^ 
as affording the most perfect junction line with the Old Red Saadstooe that I 
ever saw ; so exactly is it marked that a persoa could almost make a circuit of 
the gorge, and trace It with a spade. The next section displayed is that of tbe 
Rbymney quarries, in the Valley ot the Tafi Vechau ; followed by tbe Penydatren 
quarries to tbe north of Mertbyr ; but as t have not examined any of them, I 
merely mention tbem as a guide to anybody who might wish to visit tbe whole 



Retracing our steps to Beaufort from the Trefil, a fine and instructive view 
i* gained. To the north we see, in the horizon, tbe undulating Silurian hSls about 
Builth and Radnor Forest. To tbe left the Old Red Sandstone of tbe Beacoos 
tower up. Right opposite us we have the whole range of tlie Black Mountains 
and Pen-ceryg-calch, with its isolated covering of Grit and Limestone, like that on 
which we stand. Far in the distance to the nortb-east, the Malvems show their 
plutooic heads. That faint smoke in the far east is the Forest of Dean Coal field, 
once allied to our own. Looking to the south, we are struck with the parallel 
adges of the Pennant grit, and between us and them the dense smoke points out 
the site of the busy iron works.' If it Is very clear, we may see beyond it all the 
Mountain Limestone of the Meodip range In Someisetshire. Agaio, 1 do not know 
who would be most pleased— the artist or geologist. I think they should always 
go together, for the scenery that delights the eye is generally one of scientific 
interest. Tbiarule, however, will not apply to tbe Coal Measures, m<«e particularly 
to those of Beaufort, which we are now entering. The surface on wbicb we are 
now standing Is a vast slope of Millstone Grit or Farewell took, which, by the bye^ 
is wrongly coloured in the Ordnance map, in which a coDstderable district is 
marked as Coal Measures, whereas it is Millstone Grit. As a rock. It Is here as 
elsewhere an excessively bard material, almost destitute ol fossil ranaiiu. 
Although the name " Farewell rock " ' implies to the ctdlier that there is no mwe 
coal to be found underneath, that is not the fact, fcr there are occasional seams, 
tenned Rosser veins, to which 1 shall more particularly allude. Tbe following 
sectioo will deecribe tbe Millstone Grit, in about eighty yards of thickness. 



Strraig white sandstone. 
Sandstone and argillaceous shale. 



ArgOlaceous shale. 

Coal,4hi. 

Sandstone and shale beds. 

Coal, itt. 6h>. 
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Blue K 

Brown landBtoiie. 

Argillaceout ihile, with small pins of tronstone. 

Strong grey gandstone. 

Dark nndttooe and argillaceous sbalt. 

Dark grer Kuidsloue. 

Light brown undstoas. 

Om^omecate or plum podding itime. 

This section I have obtained from that of the Ebbwvale measures. One 
peculiarity of this district is, tbe imTni-ny quantity of sulphuret of iron contained 
ID it, the decomposition of which gives rite to numerous chalybeate springs. One 
about two miles from my house, contains iron and solphurretted hydrogen in 
such quantities as to taint the air immediately aroiud it. 

At first view of the Coal district, one is struck with the parallel ridges of 
sandstone nmning south, and forming the eqnivaleot of the Pennant grit. They 
are a marked feature in the whole of tbe South Wales Coal field. Commencing 
at Llanelly, Caermarthensbire, they run east to Swansea, where tbey attain tbe 
great thickness of ttxs feet, and from thence may be easily traced to Pontypool, 
imming in parallel ridges due north and south. The denudations which have 
acted on the softer shales below, have been resisted by this hard rock. AccccdiDg 
to Sir H. De la Beche, they are fonned in the faQowlng manner : — he considers 
tbe principal mass of sand to bave been forced along the bottom by tbe pressure 
and movement of superincumbent water, but little having been thrown down in 
plane horizontal surfaces from mechanical suspension in the water. It Is a Idnd of 
deposit nbich, if tbe sand be readily supplied, may be effected in very shallow 
wates I and heitce, by condnned subsidence, a very great thickness might be 
eventuaUr obtained. There are bat few coal seams in this rock, at least with us, 
but at the Town Hm, at Swansea, there are, by Hr. Logan's section, at least 
twelve seams of considerable thickness, accompanied by their underday and a 
ccosidetable amount of shale. At Ebbwvale we find it of a thickness of 330 
yards, oonsisUng of 

Sandstcn^ with thin seams of coal and imdecday. 
Troed y rhiw coal, a ft. 4 In- 



Coal, t fL 3 in. 

Underday. 

Shale, continued seams of coal, and underday. 

ArgOlaceona shale continuBd, pins of (hv. 

Oldman's coal, 3 ft. 4 in. 

UntecbT. 
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Tbin teams ol black band. 

Sonditone and ahale. 

Coal, ttu 

Sanditone and shal«- 
We tberefoTB find here five leams of coal, of different tbieknesa, with their 
iinderday. Tlie vegetation is often abundant in the Pennant grit i coofioed 
itenu and stalks, accompanied by multitudes of small Ieaves,1^gcnscally vecy 
faint, and covered with cartioiuiceou* specks, are most usually teen. I cannot 
quite reconcile to myself the appearance of the vegetation, with the continued 
and quiet sulnidence which the fomutlon iMtoiiens, for the forma appean to 
bear marks of great violence and confusion, unless it be that it has been carried 
along by the water until entangled by the sand, and subsided with it. 

Descending from the heights of the Pennant rock, we come upon the actual 
Coal Measures, and I purpose giving you a brief section of the coal and iron veins 
at Beaufort and Ebbwvale — not so much a lecapitulatlon of the vertical sections 
published by the Survey, as with a view to naming the difierent fossils peculiar 
to each vein. Few coal fossils (veritably coal and iron), have been figured, 
with the exception of Ibe fossil Flora, which Lindley and Hutton, and after them 
Brogniart, have fully elucidated. The principal d««criptiQn ha* been by Hr. 
Prestwich, In his account of Coalbrook Dale (Geological TraosactlMis, vol. 5). 
but there are not many figured even there. 1 have found but few seams without 
a distinctive shell ; some so distinctive thai I can tdl the msasmv to which the 
nibblsb tip belcHigs, by the shell — aad within the last year 1 have found moce 
than forty species in Beaufort and Ebbwvale. 

EBBWVALE SECTIONS. 

Coal, ifL Daren pins (ore). 

Cool, ift eio. Engine vein coal, s ft. ^.In. 

Black pins (cceK G<din goch bach coal, i ft. 6 in. 

Caal,4iii- Coal, I ft. a la. 

Elled cool, 3 ft. 4 In. Yard coal, j ft. a in. 

Coal, I ft. 6 in. Black band (ore). 

Big vein coal, 4 ft. 9 In. Old coal, s ft. 6 in. 

Three quarter coal, 3 ft. 4 In. Coal, 3 In. 

Coal, I ft. 3 in. Red vein (ore). 

Coal, Si hi. Spotted vein (ore). 

Coal, 7 in. Big veto (ore). 

Coal, rr in. Bottom vein coal, a ft. 
Bydyltog coal, 3 ft. 9 In. 

I have, of course, left out io these sections all the intervening ootmei of 
ihal^ sandstones, &c, as uninteresting, and merely confined mysdf to the seams 

At Beaufort the tectim is not so long ; we have 

Pin Will shone, 6 in. Coal, 6 in. 

C«>J- 6'n- OWo<»I,4ft.8in. 
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Cotmt of iiiiD«^ 3 In. Rock vda (mtoe), 4 in. 

Bydyllog coal, 3. Chance pins (mine), 2 in. 

Little plni (ore), 4 in. Red vein (mine), 7 in. 

Gloin goch bach coal, i ft. 9 in. Spotted pini (mine), 3 In. 

Yaid coal, 3 ft 3 in. Yellon vein pin (mine), 3 in. 

Small pin* (mine), 3 in. Ydlow vein (mine), 4 in. 

Coal, 9 in. Big vein coal, i ft. 

Allowing for dlQerenoe of namec, eapedally In the courses of mine, we liave 
pretty well the same thickness and order In the two places. 

IJie EUed vein of coal Is worked on the hQl between Nantyglo and Beaufort, 
from above ground, the appearance of which, I dare say, everybody who was 
presrat will remember, as it was the only " patch " (locally so tenned) that we 
visited cm oui way back to Brynmawr. We observed from above downwards, 
the top clay and sandstones, succeeded by large balls of ironstone, in tolerably 
regular layers, which, when broken, present beautiful little quaiti crystals (tenned 
Wt^sb diamonds), imbedded io the interstices ; below this was a large amount 
of tbaio, which, perhaps, contains a more valuable foasO flora In a small spacer 
ttuui any place known. Although in great confusion, yet the beautiful preser. 
vatlim of the ferns, coupled with the utter absence of Gsb and shells, point out at 
oncc^ that in this case, we cannot account tot this growth by any drift theory — 
bat that tbay grew there is plain i for, I daresay, the loembei* will remember 
miliic one or two fossil trees erect, running up through the shale into the iron ore. 

The toUowing is a list of ferns that I have collected, in conjunetioa with a 
friend, the Rev. S. Lucas, a Fellow of the Ge<doglcal Society, whose departure 
trtxa the county I lamented very much. I must not forget to mention my head 
gardener, whose knoiriedge and interest in bis vocation has procured me many 
good specimens. 









dstil. 


ParMnsonL 


caudata. 




laclniata. 


Arancaria. 


„ MantdU. 




„ nervosa. 


„ cannceformis. 


„ repanda. 


Suckovii. 


serra. 


Fructification of an Bquisetaceous plant. 


Stutgardiei 






Knonia imbricata. 


Pinnularla capiUacea. 






elegans. 


SigHlariaflezuosa. 


minus. 




StembergiL 
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Nanroptttls acuminata. Stigmaria. 

„ gIgantM. Spboaoptecls caudata. 

„ betBTOphrlU. „ cnnata. 

„ macrophylla. „ dllatata. 

Pecopt«rb adiantcddes. „ e)egaii». 

„ dentata. „ latifoUa. 

„ dentlcalata. „ madlenta. 

Iq the black pins, wUcb te a course of mine above tbe Elled, I have found 
two species o( luiio, or, ! suppose, anthracosia— for I am not aware whether that 
name is applied by Capt. Brown to the whole tribe of uniones, or merely to shells 
termed anthracosia agcestis. To descend. In the three quarter coal, Mr, Adams, 
of Ebbwvale Works, to whom I am indebted for much infonnatioii, has found 
terebratula, as also in the BydyQog coaL In tbe Daren pins, next in order, 
thraa spedes of uniooes — one of which is very small. In the black band we have 
found a iarge unio, quite different from those of the Daren pins, and a sptciet of 
rhyncondla. In tbe red vein, anio, and a small modiola, associated with quan- 
tities of lepidodeodron. The bottom vein of coal is the most important, as 
containing shells, viz., microconcbus, or spirorbis carbon arius, and great quantities 
of anthracosia agrestis, teeth, scales, lower maiillary jaw, palates, pectoral ray^ 
sldn, boaes, and heteroceral tails of an (to me) unknown fish or Qshes. and a tooth 
of the megalictbys.' 

I have fonnd no fishes above the bottom vein ; I suspect the resKA to that 
the waters at the time when these upper measures were formed, were shallow and 
fresh, and this I conclude to be tbe case, on account of the uniones and ftesh water 
tbella, which we find In these upper measures i as aJso from the ground trada of 
worms, which are abundant, and tbe discovery of a large nerdles. plainly in- 
dicating a shallow and muddy shore. The remains found in tlie liottom veia 
seem to indicate deeper waters, more nearly approaching tlie deep sea waters, 
la which the shells of the Roeser veins lived. 

The nereites to wliich I liave alluded, I found on a slab of hard atooe^ bom 
between the coal seams, and used for building materials. It Is curved onoe or 
twice, and in length about two feet, i,t., as much as I found of It ; and as the 
breadth does not seem to rlinimlnh at either aid, there may tw as much mnti again- 
It consists apparently of a thin veitebra. with a multitude of small spicula, like 
fish iMmes, OS each sidis of it, fee its whide length. It is not at all unlike tlie 
neraita Camloensis, as figured in Silnria, but is apparently much laiser, and of 
taoK regular structwe. A* the specimen itself is v«(y heavy, I have sacoeeded 
ta getting a tolerably exact photograph of it. I liave alluded before to tbe Rcaaec 
veins^tfae small seams found in the HUlstone Grit. In the dluf^ running iq> 
into the heart of the mountains from my house, and called Cwm Camol in the 
Ordnance map, I have discovered a great number ot shells. These seams of ooal 
and iron mines are but little worked — they appear incidental, like the veins in tbe 
Pauunt rock — but it is singular tliat in all the Rosser veins I have found traoea 
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of shells of a deep sea character, and which bear such a shnilarit]' to the shells 
of the Moimtaiu Limestoae below, that I look upoa them as a sort of tranaitioa 
bed. Another cuiious and suggestive (act is, that In all the sections there Is no 
mention made of any underday to these veins, while above— eveo in the Pennant 
rock — there is no coal without it. In the coal seams I have found wings of 
insects t something very like the body of a dragon fly ; another nondescript like 
a small paddle with five toes — lingula, leptiEna, producta and conulaiia (perhaps 
qoadrisalcata). In a small measme of ironstone, at tbe very head of the dingle, 
I have obtained 

ProduclUB gigantlcus and another species. 

Rhynonella. 

LeptEBoa tenuiitrlata aod one other. 

T«rel»atula. 

Spirifet, three or (our varietie*. 

Strophomena depressa and another sort. 

Lingula mytUoides. aad another sort. 

Orthis. 

Dooai sulcata. 

Nucula acuta. 
„ Ecqualis. 
„ accipiens. 

Pecten scalaris. 
„ gentilis. 

Mytilus triangularis. 

Modiola. 

Unio aquHiuus. 
„ robustus. 

Bellerophon hiulcus. and two other varieties. 

Nautilus. 

Llttodna obscura. 

Goniatites Listerl. 

Tmiitella minima. 

and another variety so small that it is impoesible to make it out without a 
maiEnifying glass. All these sbells are in iroDSlone and ferrugiDous day, and some 
of them — espedally the small ones— glitter like gold with their polish of iron 

Alter constdering all these difierent meaimvs and their remains, the truth of 
what Sir R. Mm^bison says is very evident. He says : " In geology, less indeed 
than in other sciences, can we ever hope to accotmt for certain rssults by one 
' moduB operandi ' only. For nature seems to have worked out pheooptena 
apparently similar, through distinct paths, and by devious processes sod ol this 
no deam proof can be given than that coal was foimed out of vegetables, which 
woe accuDiulated by at least two methods." 
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MoDlbo|te ^atnraltsts' JFuli €lnb. 

FiRSI FtBLD MKBIINO, TUBSDAV. JUNB IHD 1857. 

TABRINGTON. 

Tuesday, June lud, being the day appoiiit«d iix the Joint Meeting of the 
Wocdbope and Halvem Fidd Qubs at Tarrlngton. there was a good muster of 
visitors to that pretty and picturesquely situated village. 

The Hereford party, which started at S a.m., filled one of Messrs. Bosleys' 
stage-coaches, and a second party, wliich started at to ajn., on the arrival of 
the raoming trahis, occupied two other carriages. A party of members of the 
Halven Qub made their appearance at Tarrington soon after the arrival of the 
first Hereford party i and other oaturallBta arrived afterwards from other parts 
of tlie county. 

After breakfast, the Wocdhope Qub held its Meeting, and transacted its 
ordinary business, the chair being occupied by Mr. C. fJngen, of Hereford, Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

The members of both Qubc then proceeded to visit the noble residence and 
gardens of Stoke Edith, which had been kindly tlirown open to their inspection 
by the directions oi the Right Hon. the Lady Emily Foley, communicated through 
liei Ladyship's agent, Mr. C A. Mason. Mr. Robertson, the head of her Lady- 
ship's horticultural establislimeot, received the vlsiton, and conducted them 
through the gardens. The new Italian garden, now In course of laying out at the 
southern front of the house, excited some attention- 

THE DORMINGTON LANDSLIP. 
The naturalists then proceeded to visit that singular am] most instructive 
spot, the landslip near Oormington, a coitspicuaus object from the Ledbury and 
Hereford road, but one which has probably been looked upon by most tourists 
as merely what it seems to be— a large quarry. Had they visited the spot, they 
would have come away with very different feeilngi, however little they might 
have known of the geology of the district. The impressiort made by a first view 
upon an intelligent spectator is not to be soon forgotten. A whole field of several 
aaet in extent, which has precipitated itself down a steep descent, and been 
broken to fragments in the fall— fragments of every conceivable form, and oi all 
sizes from that oi a footstool up to that of a good siied house ; some of them bare 
and weather-beaten masses of crumbling rock, others green islands of grass, wild 
flowers, and trees — is a sight confessedly not to be seen often, oor to be soon 
forgotten when seen. To tba geologist, the spot is one of the deepest interest* 
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This huge mau of miii b to him an evidence of the powor of that mlidit; agfOt, 
water, since he correctly traces the ah'p to the percolatltm of water which had 
foUea upon the field, and had made its way out thiou^ the loosely compacted 
mass of fossils which formed the substratum. The rock is the Upper beds of the 
Aymestrey Limestone, which are composed almost wholly of madrepores, corals, 
shells of the Pentamerus and the Atrypa— extinct bivalves allied to the famillai 
ccKkle of the present day— besides (be curious Lept^raa, with its ridged margin 
and its beautifully striated surface, and the flat shells allied to the pilgrim's 
" escallop," so familiaT to ballad and romance, but which can only boast the 
hard names of Orlhis, Avicula, RhynconeUa, and such like. This ungular chaos 
ia miniature would doubtless long ago have disappeared by the slmfde process 
of the conversion of the rock into Ibne, but for the fact that It is, commecdally 
speaking, too impure to repay the cost of burning it. Like many other things in 
this worid, its worthlessnees protects it ; and thus an instructive scene Is preserved 
Ux the student of nature. 

The slip, as our local readers know, occurred neariy thirty years ago,* (□ the 
evening. An eye witness assured us that he was sitting quietly in his cottage, 
which is not far off, when he beard a loud noise like distant firing. He tan out, 
and saw the vast mass of some thousand tons in weight, roUiog down into the 
deep valley below. The surface of the hill all around seemed to quake with the 
effort, and presented to his mind tbe idea of one of the terrible earthquakes of 
wbich, happily, in this country, we only know thai which we learn fcora books. 

The fragments are slowly crumbling down under the influence of the seasons ; 
vegetation is silently clothing them with an ever^extending lobe of verdure, and 
in jprocess of lime all these glacier-like ruins will be bidden from sight ; but, fM' 
long years to come the Donoingtcal Landslip will be a sceae well worth tbe visit 
of the lover of nature, while it is a noble class-room for the student of geology. 



In passing from this spot, the botanists of the party noticed the abiudaace 
of the Greater Knap-weed, Centaurea Scabiosa, a noble plant, especially when 
covered with its large purple-rayed heads of Bowers, while tbe delicate While 
Meadow Saxifrage, Saxifraga granulala, a characteristic plant of the district, 
was also^notlced as abundant. 

From the Landslip Ihe party proceeded to the British Camp on the summit 
of the range of hills, which has. foe some unknown reason, t>een styled the camp of 
the SaxoD St. Etbelbert. Hece some of the party bestowed a passing glance upon 
the remains of tbe earth works, wbich are most perfect on the western side — the 
oppmite to that by which they had entered the camp — while others looked with 
equal delight and interest upon tbe unsurpassed view over the broad champaign 
of Hoefordshire, in which the beautiful Wye revealed itself here and there, 
dittoing like silver even amid the somewhat clouded atmosphere. The tower ol 
Hereford Cathedral and the Church spires were lighted up for a minute or two 
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by » faint tMiQ of simU^t, bat the lofty ranga of " the itotmy UU* of Walts " 
loooiBd out but dimly in tbe background. 

To the geologist the scene was interesting, as bringing together in one view, 
classic Siluria, with the S]«nlte of Halvon, the Basalt of Titterstone, the Old 
Red Sandstone of Radnorahire and Breconshire, tbe Corostone ridges of Hereford- 
shire, the Mountain limestone wall of Deao Forest, with tbe Liassic and Oiditlc 
fMmationi of the Severn Vale and the Cotteswolds. 

On this spot, under the shadow of the lofty Scotch firs which crown the 
summit where, may be, Caractacui once marshalled his brave fidlowers, the 
peaceful students of nature assembled, with the expectation of bearing a lecture 
on the geology of the district, from the eloquent President of tbe Malvern Qub, 
the Rev. W, S. Symonda, Rector of Pendock. The President, however, was com- 
pelled to disappoint expectation by tbe announcemeot that, as Mr. Symonds had 
been unexpectedly prevented from being present, and as he (tbe Presldeot) had 
been unable to prevail an any of tbe geologists present to address the company, 
that part of the plan must necessarily be given up. He; however, had another 
announcement of a more agreeable character to make. They were met oo that 
spot by the kind permission of Mr. Thomas Evans, of Sufton Court, wbo bad, 
with his characteristic hospitality, on learning that the meeting was fixed to be 
held in his neighbourhood, thrown open his house to the members from a distance. 
He, however, had felt that in the present state of Mr. Evans' health, it wotdd not 
be at all proper (or them to avail themselves of his very kiad invitattoa ; and he 
(the President] had Intimated that feeling to Mr. Evans, while thanking him on 
the part of the members, for his idndness. Mr. Evans, however, not satisfied 
with the mere Invitation, had given a fresh proof of his kindness by sending up 
the materials for a handsome luncheon to that spot. (Applause). 

As even geologists and botanists must eat and drink, kike otlier people, and 
as the out-door pursuit of science is particularly favourable to the cnltivatiiw o( 
a good appetite, the latter part of the Preaidenl's short address was reodved with 
hearty applause. Their minds had been deprived of a banquet, but it was not 
considered at all necessary to fulfil the poet's resolve by " letting the body pine " t 
and so the luncheon was attacked with spirit, and was relished aU the better for 
being partaken of on tbe breezy hill-top, under a sky which wore at the time a 
somewhat threatening aspect. 

After luncheon the party proceeded through the wood to the well-known 
"Hatton's-rocks"* — a striking spot at tbe eastern ridge of the Camp, where 
enormous mmei of rock hang impending over the deep woody valley beneath. 
Here the famous Woolbope " valley of elevation." by the exploration of wblcb 
Sir Roderick Murchison worked out his great Silurian System, is visible at a 
glance. Tbe deep concentric valleys represent the denuded shale*, whUe the 
separating ridges are composed of the harder rocks. In the centre tbe Caradoc 
Sandstooe rises as a vast dome, though the lowest in the series of the Silurian 

* At th« pwiod of TwnibUcmioq (1907) Ibei* rocki mn vinr nnarallT ■»»«■ ■■ Adua s 
Rocki. Ttaduijudge W. H.C«lHiH]*«>tcd Awia>R(Kkk-2rtf*r. 
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rocks here exposed ; the Woolhope Limestone lying immediatdy against the 
base oE the dome. The cliOs of the limestone hills are dotted here and there with 
quarries and lime kihis, the refuse heaps around which are capital ground for 
the fossil- hunter- 
It was decided that the geologists should make their way to Donnington 
lime-kilns, and accordingly the whole party scrambled down the precipitous 
descent, over the heaps of debris, and made their way tlu'ougli the wood. On 
the way the botanists of the party gathered true-lover's knot, Patts quadri/olia. 
Wall Hawkweed. Hieracium murorum, Shiniag Crane's-bill, Gnanium luciditm, 
and Hellebore, Hitliborus laiidus and H. viridis. The presence of wild Garlic. 
Allium uriinum, in large quantities was unpleasantly evident to the olfactory 
senses of the party. 

In DormingCon wood and around the lime-kilns, the Small-flowered Crow- 
foot, Ranunculta parviffonis, the Columbine, Aguiltgia vtdgaru, very fine in both 
plant and flowers ; the Yellow-wort, CWora per/oliala, the Hemlock Storksbill, 
Erodium cicuiarium, remarkable for the contrast between the Ions style and 
small purple flowers ; the Smallest Cudweed, Filago minima, the Mealy Guelder- 
rose, Vtbumum Lanlana, and other more common plants were found abundantly. 

At this point several parties of botanists started for the exploration of the 
neighbouring parts of Haugh Wood, Checidey valley, the course of the Praitaloe 
brook, &C., One of these parties found the Lily of the Valley, ConiutUarM majalis, 
in all its beauty and fragrance, ratber plentiful in Checltley valley. 

About half-past four p.m., the diflerent detachments of the party reassembled 
around tbe dinner table at the Foley Arms Inn, Tarrington, where an excellent 
diiiDer was served in " Sir Roderick's room," so named from its having been often 
occupied by that eminent geologist when working out his Silurian researches. 
The Chair was occupied by Mr. C. Lingen, the President oi the Woolbope Club ; 
and the Vice-chair by the Rev. W. S. Symonds, the President of the Malvern Club ; 
and the party included as visitors the Rev. F. Merewether, Woolhope ; Rev. 
T. H. Bird, YarkhiU ; Rev. G. Smith, Tarrington ; Messrs. R. Hereford, C. T. 
Bodenham. A. V. Spearman, Jas. Davies, J. De Blaquiers, &c., &c Among tbe 
members of tbe Malvern Club present we noticed Rev. W. Haywood, Rev. A. J. 
Douglas, Lieut. W. C. B. S. Constable, Mr. Edwin Lees (tbe author of " Pictures 
iron) Nature " and other excellent worits on Natural History), and Mr. Walter 
Burrow, Hon. Secretary. Among tbe members oi the Woolhope Club were Mr. 
Lingwood, Rev. J. F. Crouch, Mr. E. Y. Steele, Mt. Salwey, Dr. Bull, Mr. Cam. 
Mr- Lightbody, Mr. Cocking, Mr. Ciitley, C.E., Rev. T. Hutchinson, Rev. J. 
HOler, Mr. Banks, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. A. Purcbas, Mr. A. Thompson, Dr. Rowan, 
Mr. Blasbiil, &c. Grace was said by tbe Rev. G. Smith. 

After the removal of the cloth Ihe President read a khid letter which be had 
received from Sir Roderick Mure hison, expressing his regret that the pressure of 
his other scientific engagements, especially in preparing foe the Annual Meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, of which Sir Roderick is President, rendered 
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it impossible for him to be preseat. but expressing his earaest wishes for the 
prosperity of the Club. The toast of " the Queea " having been drunk, the 
health of Sir Roderick Murchison followed, and the remainder of the evening was 
spent very pleasantly in speeches and discussions on points of natural science. 

Mr. Symoads expressed bis regret that an attack of Sore throat had prevented 
him from being prcseut al tbu oul-doot e;(ploralions of the Club that day. and 
he regretted still more that a similar cause had prevented that eminent naturalist. 
Sir Wm. Jardine, from being present among them that d^y. He Chen proceeded 
to sketch with admirable clearness (he recent important diseoveiies in Geology, 
such as the discovery of animal remains in the Longmynd rocks, so long supposed 
to be axoic, or destitute of life ; the discovery of the remains of fish by Dr. Bevan, 
ol Beaufort, in the South Wales Coal-beds, and of a highly organised flowering 
plant in the Newcastle coal shale by an eminent Northumbrian geologist j the 
important new light thrown on the titestones by the researches of Mr. Banks ; 
the greatly enlarged range over which it now seems trilobitic forms of life extended. 
&C. After paying a high compliment to the geologist named, and to Mr. Roberts 
of Kidderminster, Mr. Symonds eloquently enforced the lesson of caution in the 
((Wmation of theories, as being particularly suitable to the students of a science 
yet so young as geology. 

Mr. Lees, of Worcester, in a clever and humourous address, alluded to various 
points of Botanical history, calling attention to the appearance of fresh plants 
in various localities, which be attributed to their seeds being carried by the wind. 
He exhibited a specimen of a new form of oak-gall, which he had seen in some 
places in Worcestersiiire, and enquired if it bad been observed in Herefordshire- 
He also noticed the new Canadian Waler-weeo, the Ariaclutris oliiruslrum, which 
has invaded the rivers of Worcestershire and other countries, and would be gtad 
to bear ii any botanist had yet discovered it in the Hcieiordsbice waters. 

Mr. Lingwood remarked that the gall alluded to was exceedingly pleutlhll 
in the neigbbourbood of Lyston and the Mynde, 

Dr. Bull understood that the Anacbaris had been very lately found in the 
canal, about two miles from Hereford. 

Mr. Lees made reference at some length, and with much humour, to the 
statement of his friend, Mr. Edmunds (reported in the Woolhope Club's Transac- 
tions), as to the appearance of a number of plants on the railway embankments 
near Hereford, which Mr. Edmunds supposed to be reproduced from long-buried 
seeds. He (Mr. Lees) considered on the contrary that the seeds had been trans- 
ported thither by the wind, and he stated some facts in corroboration of bis view. 
He looked upon this as a case analogous to the monumental pillars ol Oolite stone 
which he once saw in a churchyard situated on the New Red Sandstone : they 
had undoubtedly been brought thither. 

Mr. Edmunds replied, jocularly regretting liis inability to subscribe to the 
theory of bis friend, whose argument he declared to be very good — loo good to 
be accepted. (Alaugb)- In fact it proved too much. If the mere presence of 
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these fresh plants must be held to be proof that the seeds bad been carried thither 
by the wind, then the presence of his friend's Oolitic pillars might be taken as due 
to the same cause. (Laugbter). Badinage apart, the facts would not bear the 
explanation. The wind did not bring those seeds to the neigbbauring ground, 
DOT has it this year brought such seeds to the ground wheie the plants grew last 
year. Before those plants appeared on the gpoU'banks, among the sand and 
earth which had been dug up from the excavations, no such plants were to be 
found vrithln some mllas of the spot. On a view oi all the facts, he felt confident 
that the assembled Clubs would, notwithstanding bis friend's talent and humour, 
return a verdict that his indictment was " not proven." (Laughter and applause) 

The President then called the attention of the meeting to a very singular 
specimen of a hybridised plant, which had been sent to him by Mr. Godsall, 
Naiseryman, of Hereford. The stock of the tree was a common yellow laburnum, 
but having been budded with a purple laburnum, it for some years produced 
only purple Sowers. Now, however, as in the branch before them, the tree 
produced yellow flowers on one side and purple on the other ; and, which was 
much more remarkable, a cytisus, with purple flowers. The occurrence of the 
yellow flowers was easy to be accounted for by the known law of physiology, that 
the offspring has a tendency to return to the original type ; the stock of the tree 
being the yellow laburnum, it was in this case making an effort to return to its 
aonnal state ; but the question remained, how came the cytisus there ? Pro- 
bably the tree had been grafted with it before, but the singularity of its remaining 
dormamt, and then suddenly reappearing after a long interval, was worthy of 



Mr. Llngen then proceeded to deliver a short lecture, illustrated by coloured 
diagrams, upon the formation o( the seed and the bud, pointing out with great 
dearoess, and in an easy, lively style, the distinctions between the seeds of the 
monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants, and explaining the distinction 
t>etween both those seeds and the spores of the fern. He remarked that the great 
object of the plant was to produce a seed, and that the seed was designed to re- 
produce the species, while ttie bud was designed to reproduce the individual 
pUnt. After explaining the formatlonof the bud, he concluded amid applau&e, 
by pronusing to resume the subject at a future meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Hutchinson exhibited specimens of Botrychium JiDurio. Poly- 
gamiitiitt muitifforum, and Fyrola rolundiffora, all gathered in the neighbourhood 
of Kimbolton. 

In the course of the evening It was stated that Mr. Edmunds had, within 
the last few day^ discovered RaHuncutus aunosus, a plant supposed to be new to 
the distiict ; and had also found Chrysosplaiium altemijolium and Geranium 
pyrenaicum in a fresh locality, all In the vicinity of Hereford. 

About 8 p.m. the party broke up, baving spent a most delightful day. 
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Second Field Mbbtino, Julv, sist, 1S57. 



The Second Field Heeling waa held on Tuesday, July sist, at Ludlow. In 
their choice of the day the members were singularly unlortunate, Tuesday beinfr 
being the first wet day we have had /or several weeks past, and being followed, 
as well as preceded, by fine bright weather. The rain began soon after the 
Hereford members departed by the 9-43 train for Ludtow. and continued with 
scarcely an interval, until evening. Despite this drawback, however, there was 
a pretty good muster — the party at dinner numbering 22 — and the scientific 
explorations of the day were carried on with zeal, although the range ol country 
examined was necessarily much restricted by the weather. 

Amone the members present were: Mr. C. Lbigen, President of the Club ; 
Mi. Suter, Hon. Sec. ; Mr. Liagwood, Mr. T. H. Lee Warner, Rev. J. Miller, 
Messrs. Salwey, LIghtbody, Cocking, Cam, Flavell Edmunds, Ballard, Curley. 
G. Smith, A. Thompson, and Rev. J. D. LaTouche, of Stokesay. The list of 
guests present included Mr. C. T. Bodeabam, Rotherwas ; Rev. Mr. Green, 
Holme Lacy : Mr. W. GUkes, Mayor of Leominster ; Mr.T. T. Davies, Hereford. 

On arriving at Ludlow, the members departed, in two crowded omnibuses, 
for Forge Bridge, the nearest point of the Silurian district of £>ownton, not more 
remarkable for the eiquisite beauty ol scenery than for the geologic interest 
attaching to the chief formation there developed. The fine-grained, compact, 
DowDton Sandstone, so valuable for building purposes, is particularly interesting 
to a geologist, as the uppermost member of the Siluiian system, and therefore 
the next formation to the massive Old Red. 

At the point of junction between the Leintwordine road and the road to 
Downton Castle, the party alighted from the conveyances, which were sent on to 
the furthermost point at which the Downton gorge approaches the road, there to 
await them at the close of the pedestrian part of the journey. 

On tbeir alighting, the members were joined by Col. Colvin and Mr. Colvin, 
junr., who kindly acted as their guides in the exploration of this very beautiful 
tract of country. Col. Colvin on this occasion acted as the representative of Mr. 
J. H. Tarratl, who thus conveyed an invitation to the members to lunch at the 
Castle, and also kindly threw open the Park for their explorations. 

The members proceeded first to the quarry on the roadside near the Bridge. 
whsTB the getdogists of the parly spent half an hour very satisfactorily, baggiiiS 
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a niunber of fossils. The party then crossed the glen, after admiring the bold arch 
at the very beautiful bridge which at this spot spans the Teme, and visited 
several newly opened sections of rock on the south side of the river. They 
subsequently re-crotsed the river, and made their way altHig its notth bank to 
Downton Castle. 

At this finely situated manFion, a handsomely provided luncheon awaited 
tbem, at which Col. Colvin presided in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Tarratt. 
In the couise of [he luncheon it was unanimously agreed that tbe Hon. Secretary 
of theGub, Mr. J. A. F. Suter, be requested lo convey the thaolcs of the menben 
to Mr. Tarratt, for his kind consideration. Theonly toast drunk was proposed by 
Mr. Edmunds, who remarked that he had been requested by his fellow members 
around him to express the sentiments which they all felt towards their hospitable 
eotertainer. Not only had he thrown open to their view the exceedingly beautiful 
park, upon the scenery of which they had gazed with such gralificalion, but he 
bad also invited tbem to examine the still more beautiful scenery of the upper 
part of the gorge, and be bad witb kind thoughtfulness entertained tbem very 
handsomely also. He begged to express their griteful sense of the hospitality of 
Mr. Tarratt by drinking the health of that gentleman. (Applause). 

This toast having been cordially drunk, the party rose from table, and having 
spent a few moments in admiring the beautiful prospect visible from the south 
front of the castle, seen as it was through the thin veil of the constantly falling 
rain, made their way towards the " Walks," in the upper gorge of the river. 
At and near to the bridge Ihey examined various outcrops of tbe Old Red and of 
tbe Downton Sandstone, and then entered the gorge, noticing and admiring the 
" dim religious light " of the grotto, the musical murmurings of Ibe river, and 
tbe ever-changing beauty of the winding comse. It was remarked by one member 
that tbe scenery bore so strong a resemblance to that of a part of tbe Scottish 
Lake district that the gorge might fitly be called a miniature of the Trossachs. 

Having made their way up the gorge as far as the cottage of the Leint- 
wardine G;hery watchman, who is a careful collector of fossils, many of the 
membets examined his collection of Pralaslers, tbe star-fishes of prinueval watera, 
and other curious fossils. 

At Bow Bridge the fine sweep of the valley and the lofty range of perpen- 
dicular diOs excited their admiration. Here, of course, tbe bammcis of the 
geologists speedily awoke the echoes, not whoUy imused to such summonses it 
must be admitted. 

On the road above this lofty clifl the vehicles awaited the party i and here 
they departed from their kind guides, Col. Colvin and Mr. Colvin, jun., who 
returned to Leintwardine, while the rest of the party were rapidly driven towards 
Ludlow, where the important business of dining had to be transacted. 

Tbe Botanists of the party had of course only glanced at tbe treasures of the 
district through which they bad passed. They had, however, secured specimens 
of the beautiful PiAypodium dryopieris and A^pidium fiUt form,, Cystopuris /ta- 
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gilit, Ceterach ogtcittarMm, with many other more commoo feiii«. Among the 
phancrogainous spoils of the day were Trtfotium arvense, Catnpanvla irackHiHm. 
Ftdia carinala, &c. 

The members and visiton sat down to an excellent duin« at the Feathers 
Hotel, at s p.m., the Piesident occupying the Chair, and the Vice-chair being 
filled by the Hon. Secretary. After the removal of the cloth the Piesident gave 
" the Queen," which was the only toast drunk. 

The Rev. J. D. LaTouche. of Stokesay, was unanimously dected a member. 

Mr. Ballard laid upon the table some sections of an oak tree and a poplar 
as illustrations of the different results of what he distinguished as natural and 
artificial pruning. In the latter case, which was that ol an oak, the decayed 
stump of the pruned limb bad remained, tiK tree having formed a complete boi 
all around it i and the wood, which seemed from the outside perfectly finii, 
revealed, when cut with the saw, a large cavity. He remarked that long ex- 
perience convinced him that artificial pruning was altogether injurious i the 
new wood seldom unites with the old, and where it does a knot is formed. la 
either case the value of the tuntier is lessened, tn the case of natural priming 
nature had completely healed up the wound, without the solidity of tlte wood 
being at all affected. The oak appeared to have been pruned about 30 years ago, 
judging from the concentric rings. 

A brief conversation ensued, in which Mr. Lingwood seemed to express a 
conviction that pruning of trees is sometimes necessary ; and the President 
remarked upon the difference between the true bud, the design of which is to 
produce a leaf or a flower, and the merely adventitious buds, which are sometimes 
produced when the top of a poplar is cut off. He laid on the table an instance 
of the kind in a lily, which bad not only produced flowers and seeds, but had 
also produced adveatitious buds. 

Mr. Cocking, at the request of the President, gave a brief sketch of the 
discovery at the Ptotasttr, or star-fish, in the rocks wliich they had been that 
day visitiog- He also exhibited specimens of P. Milloni, and several other 



The President subsequently occupied a short time not less usefully than 
pleasantly in a brief but ludd lecture on the formation of the flower, in con- 
tinuation of his remarks at Tanington on the bud. He illustrated bis observations 
by a number of coloured diagrams of the different parts of the flower, concluding 
amid applause. 

Shortly before 7 p.m.. the party broke up. and the Hereford party reached 
tbis dty by train at S-io p.m. 
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^oolbojtc ^atnralists' JTiclb €lnb. 

Tbird Field Heetiho, Tvksday, August ajTB, i8s7, 

SHUCKNALL— HAGLEY PARK— BARTESTREE. 

The last Field Meeting for the present year was held on Tuesday, August 
aSth. Tlie district selected for the exploratioos of the members being the huge 
apcast of Siluriaa rocks at Sbucknall, the Old Red of the vale of Weston Beggard, 
the trap dyke or protnuled mass of volcanic matter in Hagley Park, near Bartes- 
tree chapel i and the famous dome of Hagley. The route thus included tbe 
opposite side of the valley to that chosen for the first F[eld Meeting ol the year, 
whlcb was held at Tarrington in June last. 

On this occasion, owing to tbe contiguity of the scene of Investigation to 
the city, the usual meeting at breakfast was dispensed with, and about lo a.m. 
a party of the members met at the Green Dragon Hotel, from whence they departed 
soon afterwards in a brake. The route lay by Westbide. which is situated on 
tbe north slope of Sbucknall, and on reaching the ancient Church of that parish 
the party were received by the Rev. Mr. Bulmer, the Curate, who kindly threw 
oF>eQ tbe little but very interesting old Church for tbe inspection of the members. 

As most of the party had eyes for the beauties of Archoeology no less than 
for those of the natural sciences, a half hour was spent very pleasantly in ex- 
amining the curious recumbent figures of the 14th century, one of which appears 
to represent a lawyer ; the interesting incised stone of the reign of Henry VII., 
with its black letter inscription ; the ancient carved brackets which supported 
the rood-screen ; and the windows, which belong respectively to the Early 
English, Early Decorated, Flowing Decorated, and Early Perpendicular periods. 

From the Church Mr. Bulmer led the party to Us bouse, in the grounds of 
which an elm tree of prodigious size was made the occasion of a short but in- 
structive address by the President of the Club, Mr. C. Lingen. 

The President pointed out the remarkable fact that there was somethbg 
like a stream of new wood, which, like an eruption from a volcano, had broken 
oat far up the trunk of the tree, and bad flowed downward to the ground, filling 
up a great portion of the space left by the decay of the stem of the tree. The 
centre wood was altogether gone, yet the vital power of the tree seemed to have 
aiade extraordinary efforts to repair the loss. At various points fresh leaves 
were thrown out &om the bark, contrary to the natural arrangement, which only 
produces leaves upon or about branches. He pointed out the fact that it was 
only plants of tbe comparatively low natural order to which the elm, the nettl^ 
and aot or two other plants belong, which possessed this astonishing amount of 
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vital auxgy. The oak could neither produce this stream of tresh wood, aor 
throw out these adventitious leaves at places so tat removed from the growing 
points of the tree. 

On the conclusion of the President's remarks, the Rev. Mr. Bulmer invited 
the membecs into bis house, and there hospitably entertained (hem with refresh- 
ments. The intense heat of the day teadered this little episode by no means the 
least agreeable part of the day's proceedings. 

About I p.m. the party left Westhide. Mr. Bulmer guiding them, visited 
teveral quarries, and penetrated through the wood to the summit of the hill. 
Here for a while they regaled their eyes with the glorious Uodscape, not less 
powerfid in its suggestiveness to the geologist than admirable for its picturesgue 
beauty. The view ranged from the Syenilic peaks of Malvern and the Basalt of 
Titterstone to the Upper Ludlow hills of northern Herefordshire, the Comstone 
ridges of Diomore and Burgbope and Credenbill, and the Old Red of the broad 
campaign and of the long dark range of the Black Mountains — while the lofty 
Pen-y-fal. the dimly seen Blorenge, and the peaked Scyrrid suggested the immense 
Carboniferous district of South Wales which lay behind them ; and the eye 
returned from the vast range along the Comstone ridge which runs up the county 
from the Graig and Garway to Dinedor and the Wye. 

Having crossed the summit the party made its way to the immense section 
on the south side, which is conspicuous from a great distance, like a scar upon a 
giant's forehead. Here they spent some time pleasantly with their hammers, 
but no new fossils were disinterred — if that word may be properly applied to the 
extrication of fossils from a bed of rock. 

The next point made for was the Trap dyke at Bartestree. Here the party 
were received by Mr. J. RadcliSe. of Hagley House, along with whom they 
descended into this very striking chasm — solemn in its stillness, the lofty walls 
of rock at the sides, and the thick coppice at the foot, shutting out all the outer 
world save the soft blue of the sky overhead, or the masses of fleecy clouds which 
sailed slowly across it. Here the conical jet of Toadstone — the least compacted 
form of lava— was traced through the sandstone rock, which still bears unmislake- 
able marks of the fiery beal of the matter so forced through it. It b evident 
that the molten maltcr cooled as It reached the surface, and did nol overflow. 
It was noticed that the Old Red beds lie almost horiiontal on each side of tlii* 
miniature volcaco, which fact was explained by Mr. T. T. Davies of this city as 
suggesting the conclusion that the eruptive force came into action suddenly ; bad 
the process been a slow one it must have tilted up the beds, but being sharp and 
sudden it broke through tbem. 

From the Trap-dyke the party proceeded to Hagley House on their way to 
the dome In the Park. At the house Mr. Radciifle very hospitably set a luncheon 
before the party. After a short slay they visited the dome, an upheaved mass 
of Old Red. Downton Sandstone, and Upper Ludlow, the scene of the discovery 
of the celebrated fish-bed made by the late lamented Hon. Sec. ol the Club, Hr. 
M. J. Scobie, F.G.S. The excavation having been partly filled up however, the 
members were unable to trace the fish-bed. 
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At th« Park gales the party took leave oi Mr. RadcltfTe and resumed their 
cODVeyances to Hereford, leacbing the Mitre Hotel, the scene selected for the 
very necessary operalioa of dining, shortly before j p.m. Here they partook 
of an excellent dinner under the Presidency of Mr. C. Liogea, President of theQub. 
Mr. ]. A. Suter, Hod. Secretary, occupying (he Vice-chair. Grace before and 
alter dinner vras said by the Rev. Mr. Bulmer. The only toast drunk was the 
health of " the Queen and the Priuce Consort," whose patronage of science was 
neatly referred to by the Chairman. The meeting then proceeded to transact 
the business of the Club. 

The list of ordinary members was stated to be full. The subject of extending 
the numbei fixed by the rule was opened, but postponed to the Annual Meeting. 

The Rev. W. S. Symonds, Rector of Pendock, and author o( ■■ Old Stones," 
" Stones oi the Valley," Src, was elected an honorary member. 

The Hod. Secretary mentioned (he discovery of a crustacean in the Comstone 
near Rowlstone, in this county, by a gentleman who had communicated it to 
Mr. Symonds. The specimen had been sent lo the Museum of Economic Geology, 
and its discovery was considered by Ihe most eminent geologists of the day as one 
of the very greatest importance. The name was not yet fised. He observed 
that Ut, Symonds would have beeu present at that meeting but for the fact that 
the opening meeting of the British Association, at which he was anxious to be 
present, was fixed for the following mcming at Dublin, thus rendering it impossible 
to be present at both. 

The subject of the new Canadian Water-weed was reported upon by Dr. Bull, 
-who said that since (he last Meeting of the Club (he Aruicharis had extended itself 
through a great part of the Hereford Canal, and is now abundant in the basin at 
the Hereford end. He also stated that Mi. Edmunds had found the AiuKhatis, 
not only in the Canal, but also in the bye-pools of the Lugg meadows, a fact which 
was more difficult to account for than its presence in the Canal. He observed 
that the notion of its presence In the Wye had got abroad among some people 
who could not be supposed to be very accurate in their botanical knowledge. He 
had examined one place where a boatman had (old him the " new water weed " 
was growing, but he saw nothing there but Ppiamogelon and Myriophyllum, and 
be did not think that a rapid stream like the Wye was a place where the Awicfiaris 
was at all likely to gain a fooling. That plant loves shallow and slow-moving or 
Stagnant water best ; a rapid stream with a large body of water does not suit it. 
He remarked upon the short period which had elapsed since the plant was first 
noticed, and upon the mysterious manner in which it had since spread over the 
country. He knew of its having been found at Northampton in iS:i6, and Dr. 
Hooker recorded its first discovery in Scotland in 1841, and since that time, by 
some unknown means, it had made its way into rivers, canals, and pools in all 
part; of England. It would seem to propagate itself by fragments torn from it 
taking root wheiever (he water dropped them, for all the plants which had been 
found in flower in this country are stated to have been male plants. He begged 
to suggest that, as the time of flowering is just now, some member of the Club 
might test the conectnesa of the statement on this point. 
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A brief conversation ensued, in wbicb the PieudenI, Hr. Edmunds, the Hon. 
Secretary, and other {rentlemen took pari, but it did not appear that any one of 
tbem had yet found the plant in flower. 

The President tben called upon Ml Kdmunds to address the meeting on the 
subject of buried seeds, some fresb facts in reference to which be understood that 
gentleman had to state- 
Mr. Edmunds briefly recapitulated the leading points of the discussion vhich 
had been originated by his friend. Mr. Lees, the well-known naturalist of Worcester, 
at the meeting at Tanington. They would remember that Mr. Lees took up a 
paper which he [the speaker) had read lo a former meeting of the Qub, the subject 
of which was the sudden appeatancc of certain species of plants fresh to the 
district on the railway embankments near Hereford, and their almost equally 
sudden disappearance. He had allributed their appearance to buried seeds 
having been, by the disturbance of the soil from a considerable depth, brought 
again within tbe range of atmospheric influences, which had caused their vitality 
to revive. To this view his friend Lees bad demurred, holding that the seeds 
must have been transported by the wind, and he instanced cases of certain plant* 
always making their appearance on spots wbicb. after having been cultivated, 
were suffered to become waste. He (Mr. Edmunds) held thai argument to be 
unsound, for the reasons that the plants were confined to a small tuilace, that 
tbey did not appear before the spoil bank was made, and that they have now 
again disappeared, all which facts are inconsistent with the agency of the wmd in 
the case, more especially since tbe plants alluded to were of th« heavy-seeded 
orders, with one exception. This exception belongs to the order Composite, the 
seeds in which are fumish«d with a pappus, or parachute -shaped crown of fibres, 
evidently designed to aid their dispersion by the wind- 
He wished now only to add that. sin(« the discussion, a gentleman who was 
then present bad called upon him and told him of a fact strikingly corroborative 
of his views. A piece of old pasture land in Warwickshire had been broken up. 
a house built and a garden laid out oupn it To the great surprise of tbe occupants, 
plants of the Rubui idtuus, or common raspberry, sprang up plentifully around 
the bouse, and they have since supplied the family with all of that descriptirai of 
fruit which they bad required. Upon the theory that there had once been a wood 
there ; that tbe seeds had t>een buried under tbe vegetable soil formed by decayed 
leaves. &c ; that, on the cutting down of the wood, the growth of the sward had 
sealed up tbe seeds ; but that they germinated as soon as the removal of the turf 
and tbe disturbance of the soil brought them again within reach of atmospheric 
influence, the case was clear enough ; but he thought it quite inexpUcable on 
what he would call tbe ventose theory. 

He remembered having read of another case in which a gentleman, while 
passing a long un-worked coal-pit, and observing the buckets full of earth, &c., 
drawn up, had filled bis botanical box with it, taken it home, covered it with a 
glass, and watered it with condensed steam, thus guarding against any arrival 
of seeds by either wind ot water. The result was that the esperimeaier got tmae 
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t«n or twdve plants from this covered v^ all of whicb, save one (tbe universal 
Trifolium repms, or Dutch clavei) were fresh to the district. 

Dc. Steele of Abergavenny (who had been unable to slay to the dinnn owing 

to a prior eogagemeot) had told him of a case in which the bringing of soil to the 
surface bad issued In the appearance of a species of Veronica which bad not been 
pieviously seen anywhere in the neigbbourbood. 

He (Mr. Edmunds) had himself seen Linum usiialusimum, or common flax, 
growing between the pavement stones of a yard in Hereford, although upon 
enquiry he could not fiod that, tor 30 years at least, the plant bad ever been grown 
(here. Many years ago, however, some earth had been brought thither from a 
distance, and it might be that the seeds had been then brought and buried, but 
bad not germinated untQ the decay of the mortar suffered atmospheric Influences 
to reach them. 

He also alluded to the fact stated by their late respected President, the Rev. 
James Crouch, as to the sudden appearance of Hyoscyamas nigtr, common 
Henbane, after the opening of a deep drain in hLs own lawn. 

Alt these facts were quite clear upon the hypothesis that the seeds were buried, 
bnt were unintelligible to the wind theory. (Applause). 

An animated conversation ensued. In which the President, the Hon. Secretary 
Dr. Gaiaand. Dr. Bull, Rev, Mr. Bulmer. Mr. T. T, Davies, Mr. Akerman, am 
other gentlemen took part. 

The pTcsident thought the facts stated, with the exception of the flax case, 
very strong proofs in support of Mr. Edmunds' theory. The flax seed might have 
been dropped from the cage of some canaiy kept m the adjoining house. 

Dr. Bull took a similar view of the facts. He thought that they quite 
demolished Mr. Lees' tbewy. It was remarkable that these appearances of fresh 
plants were all under circumstances which agreed with Mr. Edmunds' explanation. 

Mr. Akerman had thought that the suspension of vitality in seeds was 
admitted on all hands. He alluded to the case of the mummy wheat. Dr, Bull 
remarked that some eminent botanists had expressed their entire disbelief in the 
story of the wheat having been found in the mummies. 

The Hon. Secretary thought there was not much dependence to be placed on 
the statements of the Arabs ; they would find plenty of mummy wheat when 
they discovered that there was a demand for it. 

Dr. Gillilaod bad read some very circumstantial accounts of the finding of 
the mummy wheat, its committal to the ground, &c. 

Dr. Bull agreed that there was little dependence to be placed upMi eithei 
the Arabs or upon the tradesmen's annoimcements that they had mummy wheat 
tot *al(^ but be cotild not wholly reject the accounts which he had read. 
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Mr. Daviea inquired whether, in llie cases reierred to by Mr. Edmunds, the 
seeds might not have been washed into crevices of the grollnd by rains, and there 
buried? 

Mr, Edmunds thought it very probable. 

The Hon. Secretary observed that where there was water there was air also, 
so that the vitality of the seeds might be thus exhausted while buried. 

Dr. Gilliland remarked that light was also necessary before plants could grow. 

After some further remarks the compiany separated. 

During the day the members present were : Mr. C. Lingen, President ; Mr. 
Suter, Hon. Secretarj- ; Rev. ]. H. Barker, Mr. DeBoinville, Dr. Bull, Mr. Cam. 
Mr. Edmunds. Dr. Gilliland, Dr, Steele, Mr. Thompson. The visitors present 
were : Mr. Batcliffe, Rev. — Bulmer, Mr. T. T. Davies, Mr. James Davies, Mr. 
Akerman, Mr. Cunningham. 

The botanists of the parly made no important " (inds " in the course of 
the day, but specimens of a curious planlago, supposed to be a dwarf state of 
P. mtdia : of a Campanula, apparently midway between C. rapumvloidts and 
C. Tttukehum ; of the beautiful C. patula : and of a dwarf state of Lcpidivm 
Smithii, rewarded the leal of some of the party. The dwarfed slate of the 
herbage generally on the north side of Shucknall Hill was observed as being 
somewhat more marked than usual. 



BURIED SEEDS. 

To Ihe Edilot 0/ llie " Hert/ord Times." 
Sir, — In the report of the proreediags of the Woolhope Naturalists' Field 
Club, which appeared in your last number, I observed a second notice of what 
has not been inaptly called the ventose theory, to acrount for the general dis- 
tribution of plants, (» that which is the same thing, being a consequence thereof, 
the appearance upon newly-excavated soils of plants specifically, and, it may be, 
also geoerically, distinct from those to be found in the surrounding district. It 
was a matter of considerable surprise to me to find that a botanist of reputation, 
like Mr. E. Lees of Worcester, should be a supporter of so airy an hypothesis. 
which, if duly examined, would be found scarcely more rational than that hypo- 
thesis designated funicular, by which a section of the " schoolmen." before the 
nature and properties of the air were ascertained, or the science of fero-dynamjcs 
even dreamed of, sought to account for the ascent of light bodies through the 
OTial medium, deeming it lobe effected through the agencyjot invisible threads. 
That Ibe seeds of many plants belonging to the Composite are widely distributed 
by the agency of the wind is indisputable ; and that tlie pappose appendages with 
which they are furnished is a provision of nature for such purpose, appears highly 
probable ; but the partial distribution of the more ponderous seeds through 
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such means could not (one would thiak) be reasooabiy considered as any other 
than what is properly called accideotal. Cerlainly the appearance, in number- 
less instances, on virgin soils, of plants strange, with respect to the botanical 
character oi the circumjacent lands, in some cases, perhaps, many miles in extent, 
could not be explained upoc such theory. During the last 25 years proi'incial 
botanists have had eitensivc fields of observation opened to Ihem by the iorma- 
tion of railways, tlie embankments of which afford ample scope for the investi- 
gation of the question at issue ; and need it be said that tbe Anemonians would 
often be grieviously puzzled to maintain tbe credit ol their agent as a general 
carrier- The earth of which railway empankments are formed has often been 
conveyed from a distance in some instances, perhaps, of 10 or 20 miles, and 
excavated from a considerable depth. In the course of a few months after its 
completion it is found to possess a Flora peculiar to it, from which posies might 
be culled, more dainty, perhaps, than any to be found in the " sweet garden of 
nature " thereabout. Which would be the more rational mode of accounting 
for such phenomenon ?— that the seeds were brought thither by a special con- 
veyance of Dan Ventus. the carrier, or that long-buried germs, newly brought 
within tbe sphere of the combined influence of air and light, being vitalised, 
"burst their cerements," and were expanded into beauty by the plastic hand 
of nature? 

It is worthy of remark tbaC the Flora of an embankment does not long continue 
peculiar, a variety of causes operating in the distribution of tbe seeds through the 
adjacent districts, where each, according to its nature, elects a soil congenial to 
it, and becomes a settler 1 and it is an indisputable fact that many districts 
traveraed by a railway embankment have had their Floras enriched by the 
addition of plants which were not to be found there before the formation of the 
line. As to the power of seeds to preserve their vitality for an indefinite period, 
when placed beyond the agency of air and light, I see not how scientific men can 
regard it as indisputable ; certainly geologists, of all others, do so with the 
least grace, and those who would 

" Shame the doctrine of tbe Sadducee " 



A remark upon this question, made by a member of the Woolhope Club, as 
given in your report, appeared to me extremely unworthy of one in his position- 
It was something equivalent to stating that the supply of mummy wheat would 
be always equal to tbe demand — as if anybody could be found, at least among 
those who are speculative enough to seek a few grains of the said wheal for the 
experiment, so weak-minded to believe it to be procurable at Memphis or Cairo 
at Mark-lane prices- Certainly we are among the most gullible people o( the 
northern hemisphere — even science has its dupes ; but il there is any master 
tiller of the ground of the mental calibre referred to, for aught of agricultural 
science the world could expect from him, he might at once be steeped in mummy 
and deposited in the great Pyramid, 
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Doubtless many people have purchased modem Egyptian for genuine mummy 
wheat, and there can be no question that the Egyptian trader, if he were encouraged 
by European credulity, would find an inexhaustible store ol It in Pharaoh's granary, 
but the truth is thai, with all our folly, we do not give scope to fraud in that 
direction. Wc will go any length you like in the matter of antiquities, as those 
travelled sages can prove who have purchased at Memphis "pelites idole*,*' 4o.. 
the spoils of the Pyramids, which had been manufactured at Birmingham for 
the gratification of those who ascend the Nile in pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. Believing that the vital principle of seeds may be preserved in- 
definitely, if protected from external influences. I see no reason to doubt the 
vitality of mummy wheat 3,000 years old, and that such grains have germinated 
and proved prolific within the last 10 years are well authenticated facts. It is, 
I presume, upon such facts that the theory as propounded by Mr. FlavcU Edmunds 
is based, accounting for the appearance of plants in a newly-excavated soil in the 
neighbourhood of Hereford at a considerable distance from any other known 
habitat : and I take this occasion to say that the ungracious reception which 
was given to such theory by those who ought to have known better has led to the 
remarks herein made. It was Mr. E. who wisely applied [be descriptive designa- 
tion of ventose to the theory originated by his opponent, a theory characterised 
by ventowty, and certainly scarcely more tenable than the exploded one ol 
spontaneous generation. Ves, ventose is the word — " thin air 1 " whose density 
will be increased by the light of science untU it tie ultimately annihilated as the 
baseless fabric of a dream. 

BOTANICUS. 



MEETING OF THE WOOLHOPE CLUB. 

■■BURIED SEEDS." 

To the Edilor of Iht " Hereford Times." 
Sib, — Being from home, I have only just seen the report of the late meeting 
of the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club in your paper, and as my name is 
brought forward in connection with the subject of '■ buried seeds," I think I 
may be permitted a word or two in explanation. Mr. Edmunds made a com- 
munication to the Woolhope Club on the appearance of certain plants on the 
railway embankments at Hereford, which he considered were the produce of 
seeds long buried in the ground. At the Tarrington meeting, which was a joint 
meeting of the Woolhope and Malvern Clubs. 1 alluded to the observations of 
my friend, Mr. Edmunds, but considered his idea of long-buried ieeds was 
erroneous, and thought that upon newly tumed-up soil the agency of the wind 
(which every botanical observer must admit does abundantly scatter seeds 
about) was sufficient to account for the appearance (>f the plants. I should not 
have mentioned the subject bad Mr. Edmunds not been present, and he made an 
eloquent and forcible reply In defence of his theory. Now 1 think the matter 
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should have rested there until we bad both an opportunity of joiotng in friendly 
discussion again ; but instead of Ibat. pr'Keedings are taken in my absence : 
the discussion, according to the Bridgnorth system, is all " on one side," and 
then a shout of victory is raised, that they " quite demolished Mr. Lee's theory." 
To proceed to actual demolition in my absence was rather lOD bad, aad even had 
I been present, it would have been cruel to take all the wind out of nie ! When 
Mr. Flavcll Edmunds and Dr. Bull, dissatisfied with the Tarrington skirmish, 
had resolved to give rae a regular bailinR, they should have considered that to 
impale rae effectually on the horns of any prepared dilemma, it was necessary, 
and indeed only iair. to have me personalty before the pack to show sport. As 
it is, they have only battered " the shell of Anaxarchus." and I shall be prepared 
to show as much vitality yet as any of their " buried seeds," though the winds 
may seem laid for the present. 

In truth, t believe that I can dispose of most of the facts brought forward 
by Mr. Edmunds and his friends, without the necessity of taking the hypothesis 
(fur there is no proof adduced) that the seeds that produced the plants in question 
had been buried for any enormous length of time. But I have no desire to be 
dogmatical, and beg to remark that I value every fact that can be brought 
forward on undoubted evidence, merely difiering from my friends of the Woolhope 
Club on the explanation of the facts. I object to the term " ventose theory," 
given by Mr. Edmunds to my views, because I only bring forward the agency 
of the wind as a means of transport, in eiiptanation of particular facts. The 
general aid given by the wind to disperse the seeds of plants is undeniable, as 
numerous walls, rocky escarpments, and waste places show every day. It is to 
be remarked that the seeds of plants in the cases mentioned are not really found, 
but only plants appear, presumed to have arisen from buried seeds, depodted a 
long time ago. Now, with our present knowledge, certainly being absent, when 
on fresh tumed-up soQ plants appear new to the vicinity (for that point seems 
to be relied on), which is the most reasonable supposition, that the wind has 
carried the seeds there from some place where the plants are now or were growing, 
CT to presume an entombment of the seeds for centuries beneath the soil ? No 
unknown plant has ever been thus brought to light, and as yet nothing is rertainly 
known as to how long seeds could remain buried uninjured. Mr. Darwin has 
commenced experiments on the subject, but (hey are as yet incomplete ; and 
reverting to first principles, let us, like good Mrs, Glasse. with her hare in the 
cookery book, first " catch " the seeds themselves buried in the soil, before 
presuming they are there. The mummy wheat tale, reiterated over and over 
again, has never yet been properly authenticated ; and unless the experimentalist 
himself took earth at a measured distance underground, and from mines where 
no horse or hay had ever had access, strong suspicion attaches to common plants 
rising up from such a source. Cultivated plants, such as flax, rape, and agrarian 
weeds, are ever coming up in strange places where casually dropped, and soon 
again disappear : and I have myself seen dead plants of henbane, with abundance 
of capsules and seeds, blown about on a windy day lu Autumn, while it is quite 
impossible to say where they grew originally. The seeds would doubtless be 
wafted into all sorts of queer places, and vegetate where they could. The case 
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of the raspberry is a diflfrent affair, »ad explainable in a different way ^ but I 
fear to take up valuable space now about what may not be interesting to every- 
body, and so will keep a shot in the locker ready to use in case of necessity. 

Had I not been typically " demolisbed," I should have remained quiet as 
a zephyr, but thus roughly shaken, I take the liberty to tell Ibe gentlemen of the 
Woolbope Club that they must " look out for squalls." as ii I can " raise the 
wind" anyway in ray behalf, I shall get up a breeze that may scatter about 
seeds that may produce something (or their iurther observation. 

Perhaps in another Court judgment may be reversed ; but I hope my 
antagonistic friends may be present when the cause b again beard, and be lucky 
enough to escape entire demolition. 

EDWIN LEES. 
Wevhouth, Stpumbtr 7th, i8j7. 
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EXTRACT OF REPORT 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Taken at the Hereford Infiriuby, from June ist to December 3ial, tSj?, 

By J. E. Smith. 



Mr. Smith, House Surgeon of the Infirmary, commences his report hy 
enumerating the apparatus belonging to the Society that came into his possession 
on April ijth, and consisted of the following : — A Meteorological Observatory, 
Barrow's Barometer with attached Thermometer, Maximum Mercurial Ther- 
mometer, Minimum Spirit Thermometer, Black-bulb Maximum Mercurial Ther- 
mometer. Hygrometer consisting of a wet and dry-bulb Thermometer nlth gUss 
ior holding water, Rain Gauge, Graduated Glass Jar for measuring r ainfall^ and 
Glaisher's Hygrometrical Tables. 

He then records the valuable aid be had in Mr. W. Glegg Bullock In making 
ptiDctual note each day from the ist June; so few occasions being missed as not 
to a&ect tbe averages importantly. 

The Observations were taken twice in the 14 hours, viz. : — at 9 a.m. and 
3 p.m. A general summary has been made out at the end of every month, a 
copy of which he regularly forwarded to Mr. Glaisher, and one to each of the 
local papers. 

Ur. Smith suggests for your consideration tbe following additions to the 
instciunents : — A good self-registering Anemometer, a proper Weathercock, 
another Rain Gauge, a Minimum Thermometer for the grass. Ozone Papera, and 
a Flood Gauge or River Gauge. 

The ftdlowing summary ol the Meteorological Observations foo: the seven 
months from June ist to December 31st, 1857, may cootain points of interest to 
many of you, and be useful as a Record of Facts. 

From the Table on tbe next page it 
highest in Decmber, but the highest n: 
lowest (38.563 inches) in October. 

TboTHERHOMGTSR was highest in June, but tbe highest mean was in August. 
It was lowest, and the mean lowest, in November. 

Tbe DittEST MoNTB was June. The Dampest was December. Every month 
from September increased in humidity. 

Tbe Athosfuere was lightest in August, and heaviest in December ; its 
g throughout the Autumn to the end of tbe yesr. 
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Rain. — The greatest amount fell in August ; the smallest in Decemt>er. 

The greatest number of rainy days was in October. The smallest numba in 
July and Novemt>er. The lain in December consisted chiefly of light showers. 

Cloud. — August was the brightest month i October was the darkest. 

Wind. — Westerly winds prevailed throughout this period, about 3| to i 
ovei the East wind, about j to i in the first quarter, and 4 to 3 in the last. 

South winds prevailed over North winds in each quarter about a to i. 
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Wiaalho^t Naturalists' JFielb (EInb. 

ANNUAL MEETING, 
TuESOAv, January a6TH, 1858. 

Hie Annual Meeting was beld in this City on Tuesday, January z6lh, wb«a 
there was a numerous atlendance of membeTS. The Cbair was occupied by the 
Rev. J. F. Crouch, ot Pembridge, the PresidenI, Mr. C. Lingen, being unavoid- 
ably absent. The Hon. Secretary read the Minutes of the last meeting, aftet 
which Mr. Charles BodenbaiD, of Rotberwas. who was nominated at a former 
meeting, was elected a memtier. A Statement of Accounts was then submitted 
to the meeting, and we are glad to observe that the funds of the Club show a 
considerable surplus in hand. 

Ahighly interesting report was handed in by Mr. J. E.Smith, of the Infirmary, 
who has kindly conducted the Meteorological observations for the Club from the 
ist of June last. Tbe very careiul manner in which these observations have 
been made entitle Mr. Smith, not only to tbe thanks of tbe Club, which were 
cordially voted to bim, but also to the thanks of sdenlific men geneially, for 
such an important contribution to the statistics of Meteorology- We are glad 
to imderstand that Mr. Smith continues the observations for tbe ensuing year. 
It appears that the observations have been taken twice in the 24 hours, and 
that a general summary has been made out at the end of every month, a copy 
of which has been forwarded to Mr. Glaisher and one to each of the Hereford 
newspapers. 

Mr. Crouch read the following account of the 

LARGE PEAR-TREE AT HOLME LACY, 
Bv Rev. J. Gkbbh. 
" This tree consists of 18 immense branches, which, proceeding in all direc- 
tions, as from one common centre and lying upon the ground, appear to have 
broken themselves oB, in consequence of their great length and weight, from 
an original parent stem- At first only parity separating, they seem eventually 
to have become rooted at the first point of contact with the earth, and ihen 
completing the separation and rising again from the earth in a peculiarly twisted 
shape, each branch has at length attained the bulk of a large ordinary tree- 

Altbough much of the tree has been cut away by former residents at the 
Vicarage, the ground still covered by it measures 57 yard& in one direction, and 
In anothes, at about right-angles with it, 6g yards." 

The Rev. J. Green has, however, traced it 65 yards in one direction and 
103 yards in anothcx, thus showing that at one time about 6,695 square yards 
mutt have been covered by this enocmoua tree. 
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A most intrrestiDg collection of Old Red SandstoDc fossils was eiUblted 
by Hr. Salnrey, aod, amongst other care Icbtfarolites, the Cephaiaspis Sabeeyi, 
desciibed and figured by Mi. Salter, in the Transactions of the Geological Society. 
Mr. Salney said that much atteatioa bad lately been given in Ireland to tbe 
study of the Old Red Sandstone series, and that in all part* of tbe country a 
Temarkable fact had b«en observed, viz.. the unconformability of the Upper Con- 
glomerate of tbe Old Red to the underlying strata. Little had yet been done 
lowardt tbe workiiig out of the Old Red Sandstone of Herefordshire, principally, 
tie thought, from its unattractiveness in comparison witb the underlying Silurian 
rocks, DO fragment of which but yielded its orgaaism. But It must be remem- 
bered that, although the geologist might labour for days amongst the rocks of 
the Old Red without success, he was rewarded at last, probably with a single 
fossil worth a whole waggon-load ot Silurians. It had been well remarked that 
every man who hammered away for fossils in a quarry must not consider himself 
a geolo){ist. There was real work to be done in fferefordshire. At the edges 
of Ibe Coal Measures in various parts of the district there were many opportunities 
of stud]^g the Upper beds of the Old Red, and he trusted the members would 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and work out the interesting problem suggested 
by the Irish explorations. He was not prepared to give a decided opinion as to 
whether the same phenomenon obtained in the Old Red Sandstone ol Hereford- 
shire ; but, if it did, and he was inclined to think so, the result might be that the 
Conglomerate ol the Old Red must henceforth be classed as the base of the 
Carboniferous system. Dr. Bevan observed that be lately examined the great 
escarpment of the Scyrrid, and thought he detected a general unconformability 
between the Conglomeraie and the Lower beds ; but he was not yet in a position 
to give a decided opinion upon it. He thought the subject one of great interest. 

Tbe retiring President's address was read by Mr. Crouch, and the cordial 
thanks of the Club were voted to Mr. C. Lingen, for his hidefatlgable and valuable 
s their President for the past year. 

Dr. Bevan, of Beaufort, is President of the Club for 1S5S, and the Secretaries 
re te-elected. The days and places of meeting (or the year were fiied for 
June 3rd, Ledbury. 
July 20th, Bromyard. 
August a4th, Usk. 



ADDRESS 

of the retiring President, Charles Linoem, Esq., M.D., read in bis absence 

before the Members of the Woolhofe Naturalists' Field Club, at their 

Annual Meeting, held in Hereford, January 26th, 1858. 

My year of office has closed, and now it becomes my duty— a somewhat 

embairassing one I find — to give an account of our proceedings since you did me 

tbe honour, twelve months ago, to elect me your President : but I must first 

record my acknowledgments lor the honour conteired, nhich I lelt to be as 
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unmerited, as [t certainly was unexpected i indeed, had I koomi of your decMon 
in time, I should have entreated you to reconsider, and reverse it i but I had no 
choice. Hf professional occupations, though scieutiGc in their nature, only 
border on those branches of kaowledge to which the attention of this Society is 
devoted, and leave little time for such pursuits. Being fully aware that those 
subjects demanded of your leader more than a general (amiliaiity with them, I 
entered on my duties with timidity ; yet, thanks to the efficient and ready help 
of my fellow-members, my duties have been lightened, and my presidential cycle 
has passed oR very pleasantly as regards myself, and not fruitlessly as regards 
the Qub : il success has attended its labours, the merit of that success is essen- 
tially Its own. 

It is from combinations such as these, scattered throughout the kingdom, 
that so much has been efiected. and it is yet to be hoped for, m accumulating 
material for purposes of generalization, and for testing theories oo a large scale ; 
each memher is expected to do something in his own department. In our case, 
I hope we may feel this Club has dune its part. Nature herself exhibits pbenomena 
illustrative of this idea ; the vegetable kingdom, with which I claim to be more 
familiar, perhaps as prominently as any. The prodigious results attained by vital 
actions coincident and long-sustained, manifested In trees that excite our wonder 
by their bulk and solidity, and the products of the minutest contributions un- 
ceasingly deposited and sent downwards from the leaves. Again, the enormous 
amount and exceeding variety of nutrimmt for man and animals, stored up in 
form of grains, fruits, or leaves : the supply, ton, of silk and of cotton, that give 
clothing to half the civilized world, illustrate the same fact. Let these serve to 
remind us how essential is individual labour, and how much may be done by 
combined energy in the natural sciences. 

I am indebted to so many of our friends for aid in preparing my report, that 
I find it difficult to make acknowledgments — yet I must mention espedaUy the 
assistance I had from Mr. Lightbody, Mr. Salwey, Mr. Barker, Mr. Banks, and 
Mr. Cocking, in the Geological department ; to Mr. Edmunds 1 owe much in the 
Bolaiucal section ; and to Mr. Smith for his accurate observalioiks on Meteorology, 
so ablf drawn up. 

We now turn to our three meetings during the year. The first, fixed for 
Tarriagton,a convenient place whence to explore the " Woolhope Valley of Eleva- 
tion," came ofi on the' second of Jime, and as we were honoured by the company 
of the Malvern Club, we mustered much stronger than usual — breakfasted at the 
" Foley Arms " — after which we visited the mansion and gardens at Sloke 
Edith ; Lady Emily Foley, who was from home, having kindly ordered them to 
be thrown open for our inspection. 

Wo next proceeded to the " Landslip," a spot conspicuous from alar to 
the tourist, and of great interest to the geologist. The obvious cause of this 
enormous " slip," was percolation of surface water : it took place suddenly 
some twenty years a«o. The lock itself consists of upper beds of Aymestry 
Limestone, composed tor the most part of Madrepores, Corals, and Shells of tha 
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Pentamcrus, Atrypa, Leptxna, Orthis Orbicularis, Rbynconella, &c. ; bul time 

and weather are fast eSadug the memoranda, and vegetation is attempting to 

conceal the masses of rock that lie scattered over an area of two or thiee acres, 

" Like crags and locks confusedly hurled. 

The fragments of an earlier world." 

In proceeding hence along the outer northern border of the great upheaved 
valley, the botanist ceCDgmsed an abundance of the Centaurea Scabiosa and Saxa- 
fraga granulata. Tbe party now proceeded towards the British Camp, known by 
the name of tbe Saion " St. EtbelberC," where part of the earthworks are still 
discernible: hence were brought within view classic " Siluria," the Syenite of tbe 
Malvems, the Basalt of TitterstoDe, the Old Red of Radnorshire and Breconshire, 
the ComstOQc ridges of Herofurdshire, and the Limestonj wall of the Forest of 
Dean, with the Oolitic (ormatioos of the Severn and Coiteswold. It was on this 
Spot that the Club experienced tbe hospitality of Mr. Evans, of Suiton Court, 
who, though absent from the mansiou, bad ordered there an excellent supply of 
refreshments. After dispensing these beneath (be lofty well-known Firs, we 
proceeded to Mutton's or " Adam's Rocks," at the eastern edge of the camp. 
From this place the " Valley of Elevation " is seen at a glance, and the central 
dome of Caradoc Sandstone rises through the deposits before you to the south-east. 

The gecdogists of the party then made for the Docmington 1 .im'-hilnf, as 
mentioned elsewhere ; the botanists met with Paris <iuadnfolia, Hieracium 
laurorum, Geranium lucidum, Hellebonis fratidus, and viridis ; also the Allium 
ursinum, or WJd Garlic, in abundance. In Dormington Wood, and near the 
T.imfliilnUi were found the Ranunculus parviflora, and the Columbine or Aqui- 
legia vulgaris, Chlora perfoliata, Erodium cicutaiium, Filago ■"'"■"", and 
Verbena Lantana ; the Convalltiita majalls was also met with plentifully in 
Checkley Wood. 

We dined at the Foley Arms, and were joined by the Members of tbe Malvern 
Club and several visitors. After dinner Mr. Symonds (who had been prevented 
by indisposilion from joining us at Adam's Rocks, and there giving tbe party the 
benefit of his complete knowledge of the subject, and the locality, by a lecture 
on the spot) favoured us with an able address, noticing recent important db- 
coveries m geology, such as animal remains found in tbe Longmynd Rocks, 
near Church Stretton, hitherto believed to be azoic : the discovery of the remains 
of fish in the South Wales Coal Fields by Dr. Bcvan, and of a highly organized 
flowering plant in the Newcastle Cual Shale : also the new light thrown on the 
" tile-stones " by tbe researches of Mr. Banks, and the greatly enlarged range 
over which Tcilobitic life extended, S:c. Then followed an animated discussion, 
sustained chiefly by Mr. Lees, of Worcester, and Mr. Flavell Edmunds, o( Hereford, 
on Che sudden appearance of plants, rare in the district, in railway cuttings ; Mr. 
Edmunds maintained that they clearly resulted from tbe germination of seeds, 
buried for ages, but still retaining vitality ; Mr. Lees considered that such seeds 
must liave been brought tbithec by the winds, and rejected the admissibility of 
tbe other explanation. 
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YoM President then called attention to an interesting specimen of a by- 
bridlied tree from the garden of Mr. Godsalt, of Hereford. Its stock was a yellow 
Laburnum, which had been budded with a purple one, aad for several years 
produced only the purple flower of a Laburnum ; now, however, besides here 
and there perfect purple and perfect yellow flowers, appeared a third and distinct 
kind, the Cytisus, as separate and as perfect as either of the others ; indeed, the 
small branch which was shown had all three on it. Mr. Elmcs Steele subsequently 
wrote that Mr. Saunders, of Abergavenny, had a tree in his nursery showing the 
same facta. Mr. BtashiU also reported a similar case in the nursery of Mr. Mc- 
pherson, of Plaislow, Essex. Several speculations as to the cause of this most 
remarkable fact were hazarded, but it was eventually allowed that the whole 
was the result of laws purely vital and beyond our srrutiny ; it is curious that ia 
each case the Cytisus blossom was the last, by several years, to appear ; one 
thing appears proven at all events, namely, the very close affinity ol these several 
plants to each other. After a brief lecture from the President on seeds, and the 
essential differences "twiit the seeds of flowering and the spores of non-flowering 
plants — the Ms/ distinctions being, that the former possess an embryo ready 
formed, the latter being formed at the time of germination — the meeting broke up. 

Letters addressed to the President were read, among others from Sir Rodetick 
Murchison. also from Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Lewis, expressive of tbeir regrets 
at being unable to attend. The former venerable geologist, alluding to his early 
associations with the locality, and to a recent visit to it with Professor Ramsay, 
added, " I assure you that I never can visit that wonderful scene too often, and 
that I infinitely regret being prevented doing so on this occasion." 

The second meeting, on July iist, was at Ludlow ; " Jupiter was not pro- 
pitious " — the early part of the day was wet. yei we mustered well, and X2 sat 
down to dinner- The first rendezvous was Foige Bridge, the entrance on the 
Dowaton Silurian district ; here the line-grained compact Downton Limestone 
(a capital building stone) exhibits the topmost member ol the Silurian system, 
and therefore the deposit immediately inferior to the " Old Red." Col- Colvin 
acted as our guide, and conveyed a cordial invitation from Mr. Tarratt to lunch 
at the Castle, which the Club accepted, though they had to regret the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Tarratt. 

The geology of the day is recorded in another place. Among the plants 
bagged by botanists were Folypodium dryopteris, and Aspidium hlix fcemma i 
Cystopteris fragilis, Cetarach officinarum. and many more common ferns : the 
Tiifoliumarvense, Campanula trachelium. Fedia carinata. were among the Phana- 
rogamous plants. We dined at Ludlow, after which Mr. Ballard exhibited 
specimens of wood (of the oak and pu[>lar) illustrating the diflereiit results of 
artificial and natural pruning : he remarked that long and careful observation 
convinced him that artificial priming was an error, for as in these cases the new 
wood blended imperfectly with the wounded part, leaving either a cavity or a 
knot, calculated to spoil the tinibci ; and that such was not the case where pruning 
was the eflect exclusively of a natural process. This led to a discussion on the 
IS buds," or buds produced otherwise tban from tbe axilla 
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of the leaf (the otdinaiy or normal source), as for lastance from roots of some 
trees — the elm, the cherry, and tbe acacia ,' or from other parts of the ascending 
axis of certain trees — ^those of the willow and ash for instance, which bave the 
power to produce adventilious buds in abundance, as shewn by the ready supply 
of bop-poles from tbe branches produced by these buds. Your President took 
occasion to remark that to tbe late Mr. Knight, of Downton, is due tbe merit of 
first calling special attention lo the elucidation of this most interesting fact— 
the distinction between the ordinary leat-bud and the adventitious one : and 
then proceeded by the aid of diagrams, to compare the flower-bud with the leaf- 
bud, and to show that each part of tbe flower is really a modification of a leal, or 
in other words, is made out of a leaf, and that (he flower-bud in all important 
respects is the analogue of the leaf-bud, but destined for a different object, and 



Mr. Cocking eiliibited various specimens of Protaster, and gave a brief 
history of their discovery in tbe Downton rocks. The Rev. J. Green gave a 
description of a curious and nearly prostrate pear tree, welt known as " tbe Big 
Pear Tree," in the Vicarage garden of Holme Lacy. It is remarkable from the 
circumslance of its slender and disproportionately loug braoc hes liaving cslended 
in all directions, and thco become depressed, so as to reach the ground, where 
eventually some of them have taken root, and thns become independent centres, 
if not detached trees I There are now about 18 of these branches, which from 
ttieir peculiar spiral groivth have a fantastic appearance, and cover a Space of 
□early 4,000 square yards ; in years past it was known to cover nearly 7,000 yards ; 
different occupiers, however, of the Vicarage, have cut away many of the limbs 
or centres. It has been said that 30 hogsheads of perry have been made in one 
year from this tree. There is a similar but smallec and younger tree in a meadow 
□ear, evidently grafted from this one. The spreading and spiral tendency of the 
branches is peculiar to the soit : the rooting of prostrate branches of sucb mag- 
nitude is perhaps without parallel in a pear tree, and worthy of record. 

Our last gathering was at SbucknaU Hill, Weston Beggard, selected foe 
exploring the precipilous upcast of Silurian rocks there, the " Old Red " io the 
vale separating it on the south-east from the Woolhope elevation j the " Trap " 
Dyko near Hagley Park, Baitestrec, and the (araed " Dome o( Hagley," lie to 
the west of it. The route comprising the opposite side of the valley was chosen 
for the first meeting of tbe year. We commenced at Westhide. on the north 
slope of Shucknall Hill, where we were hospitably entertained at the Vicarage 
by the Rev. Henry Bulmer. Here a prodigious elm in his lawn gave occasion for 
a discussion on the age of trees, and their powers ol repairing injuries. Much 
of its centre or heart-wood was decayed and gone, but by extraordinary efforts 
masses of new wood had lound their way inwards, and in a fashion repaired tbe 
loss, by tbe formation of a spurious heart-wood. The party now made its way 
over the Hill, visitmg quarries open here and there, and finally to the abrupt 
section thai faces the south, and is so conspicuous from the Tarrington road, but 
were not successful in obtaining new fossils- Next followed tbe " Trap Dyke ; " 
ticre 3 conical jet of Toadstone was traced through tbe Sandstone and Limestone, 
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which lattei still bean evident marks of the molten mass that was farced through 
il. It Is evideat that the erupted matter did not overflow, but cooled down as it 
reached the surface ; it was noticed also, that Sandstone on either side of Ibe 
chasm lay horizontally, probably owing, as was suggested by Mr. T. T. Davies, 
to the abrupt and sudden manner of its intrusion. Near this is " the Dome," 
an upheaved mass of Downton Sandstone and Upper Ludlow — the scene of the 
discovery of the Fish bed by the late lamented Mr. Scobie. the first Honorary 
Secretary of the Club. We dined at Hereford |Mi(re Hotel). Afterwards the 
Honorary Secretary mentioned the discovery of the Rowlstone fossil alluded to 
elsewhere (the specimen itself now being at the Museum of Economic Geology) — 
its discovery is esteemed one of the highest importance. Dr. Bull called attention 
to tbe rapid spread of the Anacharis, and its presence in oui Canal ; also to the 
circumstance that it had been found at Northampton in 1836, and that Dr. 
Hooker bad noticed it in Scotland in 1841. Mr. Flavell Edmunds wasnowre- 
quested to revert to a subject discussed at Tarrington — that of buned seeds — 
he gave many instances, chiefly from excavations in railway cuttings, where 
plants, tresh to tbe district, had spnmg up in great abundance 1 illustrating as 
he believed, tbe admitted fact that seeds may retain their vitality for an almost 
iode&iiite period, if separated from those essentials to germiaation, air, moisture, 
warmth, and darkness. Your President instanced a fact in support of these 
views, in the sudden appearance, and very great amount, of the Equisetum in 
the Brick-yard at Shelwick. alongside the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, 
where previously none had been observed. Botanists made no important 
" finds." Campanula patula and Lepidium Smithii were the most notable. 



THE GEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 

It will be expected that an Institution, whose field is Siluria, and which even 
takes its name from the most remarkable spot of that remarkable region — should 
have a word to say about geology. Nor will that expectation be disappointed. 

successful observers. No special discoveries, that I am aware of, were made by 
the members in thek Field Days during the past year, as had been the case in a 
former year, when tbey found the footprints of a crustacean on the sandstone 
slabs in tbe large quarry at Puddlestone ; yet by tbe kindness of Mr. Salwey and 
Mr. Lightbody and Mr. Banks, as well as our late President, the Rev. William 
Symonds, I am enabled to announce to you the discovery of several interesting 
fossils in difterent localities of tbis County, or its immediate neighbourhood. 

In the Ludlow district, the Lower Ludlow beds at Church Hill, near Downton, 
have yielded to the persevering researches of the two former gentlemen, Mr. 
Cocking, and other local observers, at least eleven different species, of Aslerias, 
or Starfish, which have been named Protaster ; a new genus intermediate lietween 
the Trilobite and the Limulus. and named Liinuloides 1 Ibree or four species of 
PhyUopod, a crustacean resembling tbe Shrimp, with a beautiful tail, and a new 
■pedes of Comulaiia. 
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In the same ndgbbourhood. at Forge Bridge, though io the Upper Ludlow 
bed, several imperfect speciiueDS of the Fterygotus were found. Id a similar 
situation, namely, at the top of the Upper Ludlow Rocks, in Stoke Edith Park, 
Hi. Banks reminds me that the members found a layer of carbonised fucoid 
plants, as well as a small species of the Trilobite family, which has been named 
Licbas Bucklandi (or Hirsutus). At Ludford, tbe same beds — those immediately 
below tbe Downtoo Saodstoae — have yielded remains of Pleraspis. Cepbalaspis, 
Euryptenis, and Fterygotus, also some pustulated curved plates, having teeth 
OD the outside of the curve ; they are supposed to belong to a fish. The railway 
cuttings of the same aeighbouihood, through Ibe beds at the bottom of the " Old 
Red," have furnished an immense quantity of remams of the Fterygotus, of two 
different species, Fterygotus Anglicus and Rerygotus Acuraioatus ; also two 
species o( Eurypterus, and a Cepbalaspis, named by Sir P. Egerton, " Omatus," 
besides a smaller specimen which he considers to be genetically distinct, and 
names Auchenaspis SalteiL The same beds have also supplied specimens of the 
spines and skin of Plectrodus mirabilia, and Iwo species of bivalve Crustaceans. 
The lower strata of the " Old Red " od tbe banks ol the Teme, near Downton, 
contain a " fisb bed," in which have been found Che Fterygotus, Eurypterus. 
Cepbalaspis Murchisoni, with the Omichus and Lingula. 

Our friend Mi. Symonds, has also brought into notice a fine specimen of a 
crustacean allied to Eurypterus. which was discovered by an inlelligent working 
man at Rowlstone, near Ewyas Harold, in this County, in a Sandstone bed of the 
upper Comstooes of the " Old Red " at Rowlstone, and which, through tbe 
kindness of the Rev. Mr. Wenman, m whose possession ii now is, many of us have 
had tbe opportunity to examine. 

Various fossils from this county and neighbourhood are to be described by 
Mr. Salter in the forthcoming oumber of tbe Decades of the Geological Society. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for August, 1857, contains 
a dcsciiplion, by Sir R. Murchison and Sir F. Egeitoo, of some entirely new fossil 
fishes, discovered by Mr. Salwey and Mr Lightbody ; by tbe former in Ibe " Old 
Red " of Acton Beaucbamp, and by the latter in the bone-beds of LuctoD. 

And last but not least, the discoveries of organic remains m water, as low 
down in tbe scale as tbe Cambrian Rocks, have been made in tbe neighbourhood 
of the Malvern Hills by Dr. Gnndrod, of Malvern. The green HoUybush Sand- 
stone of the Malvems are genetally ranked as of Cambrian age, inasmuch as the 
black shales above them contain Trilobiles, found in other parts of Europe in 
strata <dder than the base of the Llaodilo flags. The fossils discovered by Dr. 
Grindrod are the tubes of ancient marine worms, which have been named " Areni- 
cola antiquissima." It would appear more than probable, from certain specimens 
of Trilobites associalcd witb shells— which as we learn Irom tbe Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, were lately exhibited by Professor Dawa al tbe American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, as having been discovered in a 
deposit called the Potsdam Sandstone of the Cambrian age — that the Cambrian 
deposit was by no means so destitute of life as has been generally supposed. 
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Maalboft jlattttaltsts' JFielit Clsb. 



First Field Meeiing, Turn 



The First Meetmg of the season ol this Club took place at Ledbury od 
Tbursday, June 3Td, when the meinbeis were joined by members of the Malvcm. 
Worcestershire, and Cotteswold Clubs. 

The following Members were present ; — Wootaopc Club — Dr. Bevan, 
President, Mr. R. M. Lingwood, Mr. R. Ligbtbody, Dr. Steele, Rev. J. H. Barker. 
Messrs. T. Curley, A. Thompson. P. Ballard, G. Cocking. P. fiaylis, &c ; Malvern 
Club— Rev, W, S, Symonds, F.G.S., President, Rev. Reginald Hiil, Rev. C. Hay- 
wood, Mc. John Jones, and Rev. J. Kent. &c. ; Worcesibrshire Club— Edwin 
Le«s, Esq., F.L.S.. Vice-President j Messrs. J. S. Walker, Edward Gillam, K. 
Smith, Rev. W. Thome, Mi. Henry C. Vernon, Mr. Herbert Budd, Captain 
Pointing, liC 

TliG whole of the Clubs and theii friends, numl>ering 60 or 70, assembled 
on the summit of Braidlow Hill, near Ledbury, where the Rev. W. S. Symonds 
delivered a very able and instructive lecture on the Geological formation of the 
Malvern range of hills, explaining the upheaval and contortion of the strata. 
He dwelt with great feeling on the loss to science of the lale lamented Hugh 
Strickland, who some three or four years ago. on a similar occasion, delivered 
a lecture on Ragged Stone Hill. 

The lecturer recommended tbat the day's ramble should begin by visiting 
a fish.bed lately discovered by two working men, who devote tlieir leisure hours 
to ihe pursuits of geology. Tbe descent was made (o tbe exposure in a vertical 
escarpment of Ludlow Rocks at Dog Hill, and proceeding thence to tbe examina- 
tion ol a supposed bone-bed on Wall Hills, the threatening aspect of the weather 
and the rain commencing to fall induced the party to return to the Feathers Inn, 
where Dr. Bevan lectured on fossils lately discovered by him in the Coal, which 
are unique, consisting of Ammonites and other shells, which have yet to be named. 
He treated of a deposit of Marine Shells found by him in the Coal Measures near 
Beaufort, in the South Wales Coal basin. 

Mr. Jones, of Gloucester, exhibited a new instrument called a Gyroscope, 
which demonstrates tbe bxiiy of the earth's axis in tbe position it was placed in 
when the earth began to revolve. We may refer to a description of this instru- 
ment at some future time. 

Mr. Lees read a paper on " The Colouring given to Nature by Cryptogamic 
Vegetation," wbicb caused a good deal oi discussion. His theory of tbe non- 
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vitality of seeds buried for any length of tirae in the ground wa» opposed by 
several gentlemen. Mr. Leea liumourously attributed Hr. Edmunds' absence 
to a (ear of another encoimler with him ; in fact, he (Mr. Lees) considered that 
" he had Itnoclied the wind out of him." (Laughter)- 

Mr. Curley exhibited a large horn of some antediluvian animal, found in the 
excavation of the Newport Docks, 38 feet below llie surface which the Rev. 
W. S. Symonds intends to send to Professor Owen for the purpose of determining 
the class of animal to which it belonged. 
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MoalbaiK S:atnriiUsts' yitUi (tlitb. 

Second Field Meetinc, Tuesday, July aoiH, 1858. 

BROMYARD. 

Tbe Second Meeting of this Oub for the present year was held at Brom)>atd, 
on Tuesday. July 2otli, under the presidency of Mr. C. Lingen, in the absence of 
tl)e President, Dr. Bevan, of Beaufort. There were present also, Mr. Suter, 
Hon. Sec, Mr. Salwey, Mr. Lightbody, and Mr. Harley, of Ludlow ; Mr. Curley. 
Dr. Rowan, Mr. Edmunds, of Hereford. &c The party met at brealtfast at the 
Falcon Hotel between 9 and 10 a.m., and afterwards proceeded to transact the 
usual business. Tbe Rev. C. Smith, of Tarrington, was unanimou^y elected a 
member, and another gentleman was nominated, to be balloted for at next 
meeting, which was fixed for August 17th, at Usk. Progress was reported on tbe 
subject of the Flora of the County, a complete account of which is being prepared 
by the Rev. W. H. Purchas. 

After breakfast the party started for an eiplocing ramble. Mr. Salwey and 
Mr. Lingen acting as guides. 

The party first visited the quarries on Brc«nyard Down, and thence made 
their way by the Hawkins to the interesting old Church of Stanford Bishop. 
Here a few minutes only were allowed for a glance at the fine Norman doorway, 
and other interesting features of the Church. In passing, the patriarchal yew 
tree, 15 or 16 feet in girth, and probably six or seven c«nturies old, which shades 
the north side of the churchyard, was greatly admired. 

Prom Stanford Bishop Church tbe patty made their way through the Church- 
house dingle to Sevington, visiting divers quarries, and putting " ciusfaing 
questions " to stone heaps whoever found. Until they reached Sevington, 
however, their researches were fruitless. There, on the contrary, a mass of 
Comitone fragments }delded a number of good specimens of PteraspU, CfphO' 
Iaspi3,&c 

A visit to another quarry, lying eastward of tbe hous^ was then mad^ 
after which the party made their way to Ponton, and thence through the Actoo 
Beauchamp dingle to Hingston, returning through Avenbuiy Churchyard to 
Bromyard. 

The weather was delightful, the passing clouds frequently vefliog the sun, 
and thus rendering the intervals of his fierce glare more tolerable. The slight 
fatigues of the journey were lightened by the hospitality shown by Mr. Pbilpolts, 
of The Hawldns, and Mr. Brown, of Sevington, the latter gentleman kindly 
entertaining the party at an oJ fresto lunch on his lawn. 
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For the botanist, the ramble yielded nothiag fresh, the extent of ground 
covered being too great to allow of that thorough examination which is necessary 
for the exploration of a district. As in other inslances. Campanula paMa was 
found marking out the Comstone ridges, while the downs and elevated places 
were adorned with the characteristic Gaiium saxaiilt ; the marshy hedge-bottoms 
yielded G. tVUheriHgii and paluttris, and the walls were becoming golden-bued 
with the rich yellow flowers of Sedttm rapeslri. In one lostaftce, SaHpervitmm 
tectoram, evidently wild, 'was found growing on a wall. 

At 6 p.m., the hungry and tired explorers met at the Falcon, and lecruited 
their strength by an excellent dinner. During the pleasant hour which they 
afterwards spent together, Dr. Rowan exhibited and explained a simple con- 
trivance for ascertaining in a few minutes, the percentage of lime in any given 
sample of limestone, and proceeded to experiment with it In a very successful 
maimer. It consists of a large glass jar or bottle with a perforated cork, into 
which fits a smaller glass vessel and a glass syphon, one leg of which reachw 
down to near the bottom of (be jar. A small tube also passes through the cork. 
A given quantity of limestone, bruised, with a small quantity of water Is put 
into the jar ; (he whole is then weighed ; the inner vessel is filled with hydro- 
chloric acid, and the jar is exhausted of air by suction through the tube. A 
partial vacuum being thus created, the acid rushes through the syphon, and falls 
upon the limestone, producing an effervescence. The carbonic acid being expelled 
through the tube, the residuum is chlorite of lime. On the jar being again 
weighed, the loss from the former weighing is deducted, and the actual amount of 
lime is thus ascertained. Of course, the weighing is a matter of great nicety, 
but the saving of time in analysis by this method Is very considerable, wbDe the 
practical value of a cheap and easy test of the value of limestone in agriculture 
is obvious. 

The party broke up at S p.m., having spent a very agreeable day. 
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Moolbope jlRtnralbts' iitlti (tlnb. 

Third Field Mibtihc, Tuesday, August ittb, iSsS, 
USK. 



The Club beld its Third and last Field Meeting for the season at Usk, on 
Tnesday, the 17th. The following members and their Mends were present ; — 
The President, Dr. Bevani Professor Melville, J. C. Salter, Esq., Rev, W. S. 
Symonds, Mr. Lingvrood, Mr. Bodenham, Rev. J. F. Crouch, Mr, Lightbody. 
Rev. ]. D. La Touche, Captain Symonds, Mr. Beddoe, Mr. Cocking, Mr. Curtey, 
Mr. Marston, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Purchas, Kev. C. Smith, Mr. Smith, Mr. Suter. 

The intended excursion lay between the Little Mill Junction, on the Newport, 
At>eigaveiin7, and Hereford Railway, and the town of Usk. but, at an early hour 
In the morning, rain commenced to fall in ton'ents, and as every indication existed 
of a thoroughly wet day, the party proceeded direct by railway to Usk. 

At the Salmon Hotel, the usual business having been transacted. Professor 
Melville favoured the Club with an interesting lecture on the Paleozoic rocks. 

After having in a very rlear, though succinct manner, explained their charac- 
teristic features, composition and sequence, he proceeded to say that the subject 
of Conglomerates having occupied his attention for some time, conclusions had 
been forced upon bis mind respecting then: origin, which were gradually forcing 
themselves likewise on the minds of all practical geologists. He would not say 
that his inlerpietation of the phenomena was absolutely the true one. Anxious 
only correctly to read the lessons that nature taught, he was willing to be con- 
vinced if in error. 

Up to a very late period be was a firm adherent of what might be called the 
LyelUaa School of Physical Geology, i.e., he thought that all the great changes 
which had taken place in the earth's crust, such as the upheaval of mountain 
chains, &c, &c., were due to forces which had been exerted slowly and imre- 
oiittmgly from the beginning of time, and which contmued to the present in 
gradual operation. Hia observations, however, bad led him to regard tin 
present period as a period of absolute repose ; he thought that the earthquakes 
and volcanoes, upon the existence of which so much stress had been laid, pro- 
duced littU or ouly local efiects, and that strictly speaking they were the con- 
comitants of a period of quiescence, and not of disturtiance. 

The Conglomerate beds interspersed amongst the sedimentary rocks would, 
be thought, be found always to Indicate violent and unusual disturbance of the 
earth's crust at the time of tbeir deposition ; whenever, therefore, such appeared 
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to be looked for, disturbing causes were close at hand, or In some other ngiOD 
upon the same Geological platform. 

A mass of evidence had already been accomulated corroborative of this view, 
and the proofs are almost sufficient to enable him to assert that the great geological 
epochs have been ushered In by such periods of real disturbance, and that 
quiescence, such as now obtains, reigned between. 

Beds of Conglomerate also bad been found to form the boundary between 
<me system of life and another. Take, for example, from this locality, the Old 
Red Conglomerate, which seems to usher in the Carboniferous series. The same 
tatastropbe which produced the Conglomerate seems also with onl; a very lew 
exceptions, to have annihilated the then existing animate creation. 

He did not mean to assert that there was there a great and positive break 
in the chain of being but what he did mean was that, although certain species 
appeared to have lived on, there seemed to take place a change in the conditions 
of the planet unfavouraUe to life, and that the great proportion of then eilsting 
species perished, a few being carried forward into the subsequent creation. 

He concluded by recommending an earnest study of the Conglomerates, 
In relation to evidences of disturbance occurring on the same geological platform. 

Mr. Salter said that, when his friend bad first propounded the opinions with 
which he had just favoured the meeting, be was disposed to differ from him 
in Mo ; but now, having studied the evidence for himself, he believed there was 
little difference of opinion between them. He might mention one fact, which 
went to prove that during the present geological period no fresh creation had 
taken place. It Is staled by Edward Forties that the Baltic is a Sea of very recent 
formation, eiitending far up Into the Arctic regions. It may be almost called 
an inland sea, yet its inhabitants have migrated upwards from its mouth. Though 
unadapted to a higb northern latitude, still there the animals are, gradually 
creepiing upwards into those regions, stunted and dwarfed, it Is true, ytX at ttie 
farthest point showing no specific dissimilarity. Almost the same may be 
said of the Mediterraneau Sea. 

He would wish to draw particular attention to tbe Con|jom«rate of the 
" Old Red." There were people bold enough to assert that tbe Holoptychiui 
was a fresh-water fish, and that the deposit showed other evidence of not being 
of maritie origin. This was a point be was inclined to dispute, and it would 
prove of great service to science if gentlemen would devote a little attention to 
these rocks. To be sure, tbe formation yields its fossils slowly, and it was rather 
discoucagiiig to hammer away for a whole day without reward ; but it must be 
remembered ttiat one discovery was abundant success. And if the remains of 
shark-like fishes could h« detected, he believed it would go far to settle the question 
a* these fishes never Inhabited fresh water. 

Another subject he would like to bring under the notice of geologists — the 
<ktirability of colleetlng in this locality traces of annelids and other itmflar 
markings on the rodis. There were doubtless many ancient, soft -bodied anim^ 
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of which we could never know anything except by the tracks they had left behind 

The Rev. W. S. Symonds made some eloquent obsetvationi on Profenoc 
Helville'B opinlom, arguing in favour of a continual chain of animal life, and 
appealing to Mr. Salter, as the greatest Paleontologist of the present day, to 
suppczt the opicdon which he had seen in bb hand- writing, that the chain of lif« 
was continuous and progressive, and that there existed no sudden break, such 
as Professor Melville's theory would seem to require. 

Professor Melville replied, and after a conversation sustained by Mr. Salter, 
I>r. Bevan, Mr. Coddng, and Rev. J. P. Crouch, Mr. Symoadi humourously re- 
tracted his objectiMis, having, he said, brought them forward merely to give 
rise to the discussion which had taken place. 

After dinner a glimpse of sunshine Induced the members to tally forth. 
The escarpment of Aymestrey limestone (query Weolock ?) at Uanbadoc waa 
visited, under the guidance of Mr. Salter. Llaugibby was the next point, but 
the rain again commenced to fall io torrents, and the party retraced their steps 
to Usk, where they arrived in time for the 6-30 train for Hereford. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, wc are happy to 
state that the party enjoyed a very agreeable and instructive excursion. In 
consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, we have no botanical 

IN MEMORY OF THE LATE REV. T. T. LEWIS, 
A name occurring in this week's obituary, calls for some notice in our columns. 
By the death of our late excellent friend, the Rev. Thomas Ta^or Lewis, M.A., 
Vicar of Bridstow, Hcrefordshu^ has lost ooe of its best and most accomplished 
men. We may claim him one of its worthies, for although bom out of the 
limits of the county, his life has been spent within it, and to it he was deeply 
attached. Fond of aatural history and oi science in all its branches, a residence 
at Aymestrey as Curate of that parish, turned bis attention, in leisure momenta, 
to the investigation of the geological structure of that most interesting district. 

The geology of this part of England was at that time unexplored and for- 
saken. Sir Roderick Murchison's Silurian researches had not commenced ; ther« 
were no Ordnance Surveys to direct the student i and therefore we can hardly 
overrate the value of the services which Mr. Lewis rendered by his silent and 
unobtrusive labours thirty years ago. 

" My acquaintance with Aymestrey," to use Mr. Lewis's own words addressed 
to Dr. Fittoo, the eminent geologist, some years later, " commoiced with 
my entering on the Curacy of the parish in the autumn of 1836. Its natural 
beauties soon invited my attention, which was likewise directed to its natural 
and artificial sections, and its regular, but lirokeo structure, and I began at Mice 
very zealously to collect the fossils which were Everywhere in abundance strewed 
over the roads and fields, and to dispose of them m drawers, keeping those of each 
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stratum separate, and distinguishing the now named ' Upper and Lower Ludlow 
rocks ' by the names of ' Grauwacke and Pendle ' (the latter being the local 
name) ; and the Aymestrey and Wenloclt limestones by Pentamerus, and Coral 
or Nodular limestone i the former from its abounding in the Pentamerus Knightii ; 
and the latter from its great richness in corals, and the appearance wbich its 
weatbered beds assumed ui this neighbourhood, even where they were con- 
sidered worth working for the kilns. I had very soon a collection, e»- 
tending from the junction of the Old Red Sandstone with the Grauwacke, 
down to the Wenlock Shale (or nodular strata), and had fairly traced these beds 
westward and eastward, to the full extent of this parish, rSii) ; and along 
tbe prolongatloa of the Croft Ambrey and Gatley escarpments towards Ludlow ; 
and in the outliers of Tinker's Hill and Cainbam Camp, on the other side of the 
river Teme, in the direction of the Gee Hills ; and likewise in the neighbourhood 
of Leintwardine." 

Tlu Edinburgh Rniiew, when treating subsequently of the Silurian system, 
and speaking of Mr. Lewis's labours in this district says, " We have had the 
pleasure of examining a part of that beautiful and instructive country under his 
guidance, and are thus enabled to give personal testimony to his exact acquain- 
tance with its structure ; and not less cordially to the frankness and absence of 
pretenilOD with which bis knowledge is communicated. And we are satisfied 
that Mr. Lewis was the first person to ascertain that a series of what were called 
transitiOD rocks, succeeds, conformably, to the Old Red Sandstone at Ludlow ; 
to distinguish the groups of strata by many of their principal fossils ; and to prove 
that in the tract immediately adjoining A3rmestrey, and on the south of Bringe- 
wood chase, the strata, though thrown up and much disturbed, exhibited every- 
where tbe same determined order of succession." 

Sir Roderick Hnrchison, in his great work, TAc Siiurian System (of which, by 
the bye, a third edition is announced by Mr. Murray], refers to tbe great assistance 
afforded him by Mr. Lewis's earlier labours. In treating of the now world-famed 
" Aymestrey limestone," he says he named it " after the beautiful village of 
Aymestrey, where tbe rock is fully and clearly laid open, and where its fossDs 
contents have been elaborately worked out by my fnend tbe Rev. T. T. Lewis." 

It may appear superfluous to enlarge upon this point, or to say that the 
fossils named after Mr. Lewis (as tbe Lingula Lewisii, Cephalaspis Lewisii, Spiror- 
bis Lewisii), must prepetuate bis name in tbe mind of every student of Geology ; 
but the " absence of pretension " which tbe Reviewer speaks of, and the love of 
retirement, prevented Mr. Lewis from taking that portion before the public to 
wtiicb his talents and knowledge entitled him- He loved knowledge and science 
for tbeir own sake, and cared not to have his name associated with this or that 
society. Nevertheless, he maintained as intimacy and correspondence with some 
of the most distinguished men of tbe day, especially In that field of knowledge to 
which his attention had lieen early directed, and with which he kept pace, not- 
withstanding that the circumstance ot his appointment to the living of Bridstow 
withdrew bim from SQurla propria. 
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Although so diSident of hla own powers, he was ever the encourager of others, 
and often sacrificed his own desire for retirement for the sake of stimulating the 
general seat for knowledge. His consent to take his turn in the Presidency over 
the meetings of the Woolbope Club of Naturalists illustrates this part ol his 
character. Nor was bis leisure engrossed by merely one branch of knowledge- 
Cambridge, bis alma mater, bad given Mm a sufficient knowledge of matbematics 
to fully appreciate the works of Newton, and the " Mecbanique Celeste " of 
La Place was studied by him with delight. 

It was, however, tbe observation of Nature, as exhibited in his every day 
walks through his parish, that seemed to be bis great source of enjoyment. It 
was noticing this that led the author of tbe SQurian System to express a hope 
(alas I never realized) that " tbe applicationofhisleisure hours to thecultivation 
of the natural history of his neighbourhood may one day enable Mr. Lewis to 
confer upon Aymestrey the celebrity which Wliite has bequeathed to Selbome." 
At the same lime b!s taste for and knowledge of antiquities, and care as an editor, 
admirably qualified him for the task of editing the " Letters of the Lady Brilllana 
Hailey " for tbe Camdeo Society, placed !□ bis hands for that purpose by Lady 
Frances Vernon Harcourt, and published ui 1853. 

We trust no one who reads this notice will suppose for one moment that the 
pursuits we have mentioned were permitted by Mr. Lewis to Interfere with tbe 
duties of a country clergyman. Those duties were performed In an exemplary 
mannra. At the time of the alteration in the administtation of relief to the poor 
Mr. Lewis worked hard, and with the greatest success, in reconciling and ad^ting 
the new system to the wants of his own district, giving prominence to tbe un- 
doubted advantages of the new law, and smoothing the harder features of ita 
operation. The School and School-houses at Aymeslrey and Bridstow, erected 
through his personal exertions, however assisted by others, bear testimony to his 
leal fm tbe Christian education of the children of his parishioners. WhQe he held 
bis religious opinions firmly, he was unobtrusive and free from everything like 
bigotry. Kind but discriniioating in bis charities, so gentle and affectionate, 
reproving with firmness where reproof was needed, and commending whenever 
be could do so with truth, Ur. Lewis's name (no leas as a pastes', a neighbour, and 
a friend, than as a natoalist) well deserves this slight tribute to its memory 
at our bands. 
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Moolbope llatntalists' yield (Ckb. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

IU£SI>AV, JAHUARV IJTlt, 1S59. 



The Seveatb Annual Meeting of the Club was held oa Tuesday, January 
ajth, at the house of the Hon, Sec. tic. J. A. F. Suter, ia this City. In the 
unavoidable absence of the President (G. P. Bevan. Esq., M.D.) the Rev. J. F. 
Crouch was called to the Chaii j and there were also preseat the Rev. J. H. 
Barker, Messrs. R. J. Griffiths, J. E. Smith, T. Curley, Philip Ballard, Flavell 
Edmunds, and the Assistant Hou. Sec., Mr. Arthur Thompson. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Usk in August last having been 
read, the Rev. Thomas West, of Ross (nominated at that meeting) was unani> 
monsly elected a member of the Qub. 

The Accounts having been passed, it was agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
Griffiths, to insert in Rule VI. certain words indicating the time and place at 
which the Aimual Subscriptions shall in future be payable. The subscription 
will consequently t>e payable in future at the National Provincial Bank, on the 
ist of Hay in each year Ita the year then ensumg. 

The subject of the Flora of Herefordshire having been brought up by a 
question, it was stated ttiat the Rev. W. H. Purchas (who had kindly under- 
taken the work) had come to the coaclusion that it would be desirable to publish 
the Flora in parts, so as to allow o( additions being made in the course of pub- 
lication t and that the &rst portion is now in progress. 

Some conversation ensued upon the subject of the preparation of a list of 
fossils found in the district of the Qub, including the necessary mformation as 
to strata and locality, but the matter was allowed to stand over to the next 
Ftdd Meeting. 

Cdi. Cdvin was imanlmously requested to undertake the Presidency of the 
Qub for the """""g year. 

Thanks were voted to the Hou Secretary and the Assistant Hon. Secretary, 
who were requested to continue their valuable services. 

The address of the late President (Dr. Bevan) on quitting office was read 
by the ChainxiAn* 
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THE ADDRESS 
Of tbe retiring Presideat, G. P. Sevan, Esq., M.D., P.G.S., read in his absence 
before the Membera of the Woolhofi NATURALtSTs' Field Club, at tbeir 
Annual Meeting, bald in Hereford, on Tuesday, January 25tb, 1859, by the 
Cbainnan, The Rev. J. F, Ckoucb. 

GlHTLBUEN OF THB WOOLHOPE ClUB, 

The time has arrived when in accordance with the rules of our Society, I 
give up the reins of oBice to a new and worthier successor, and I do so the more 
gladij as I feel on looking back at the past year, that I have ill performed those 
duties which devolved upon me on undertaking the bonourable post to which 
your kindaess elected me. Whatever may have been my shortcomings as 
President of this Club, I can assure you that in ardent love for the science o( 
Natural History, and particularly in interest for the welfare of our body, I yield 
to none. Hy chief dlEBculties during the past year have l>een, first, an accessioQ 
of work to which I did not at all look forward at the commencement of the year, 
and secondly, the great distance at wtuch I reside from our head-quarters, and 
indeed from the whole district which is the scene of our labours. The very earth 
Iteslf has couspued against me in this matter, for although a Welshman, I am not 
so good a Silurian as I ought to be ; and hving amongst Coal Measures, I have been 
obliged, and I must say, not very unwillingly, to devote my principal attention 
to that interesting formation. In almost every science each man has bis speciality, 
and in geology, more particularly, a speciality is necessary — for although every 
geologist should be (airly up in the general principles and features of all the rocks 
that compose our earth's surfare, yet few of us can ever hope to reach the general 
perfect knowledge of aLyell oraMantell — but each in his department can carefully 
and thoroughly work out that fonnation in which circumstances have placed him ; 
and even should he not succeed in becoming an authority in his department, the 
very humblest observer, if he observe with care and caution, is contributing to the 
more solid foundation of existing knowledge, and adding his mite to the ever 
increa^g train of discovery. 

It is the duty of the retiring President to chronicle tbe events of the past 
year in the proceedings of the Club, more particularly with regard to the excursions. 
With your permission, then, I intend in my address, first, to touch briefly upon 
the affairs of the Qub. and second, to give a short outline ol the geological events 
and discoveries that have taken place in the past year in the Palsozoic formations. 
First, then, the state of the Club, upon which, as regards the number of Members 
and the commercial state of affairs, we may congratulate ourselves and our 
Secretaries, though I fear they have often more trouble than they should have in 
obtaining tbe current subscriptions. But while congratulating ourselves on our 
lull lists, we have to deplore a vacancy which will l>e long ere it is filled up. Death 
has robbed us of one of our Members — tme, whose knowledge of science and 
contributions to geological discovery not only reflected honour on the Qub of 
which be was so pronunent a Member, but also on the whole body of En^lsti 
geologistt. As a geologist, we are all aware how hmourably the name of tbe 
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Rev, T. T. Lewis was associated with the early labours In the Silurian strala, and 
of the important value attached to his discoveries by the greatest authorities of 
the day. As long as geology endures, the name of the Aymestrey limestone will 
over bring back to memory the loss of our friend and late President, who was 
bdoved and respected by all, as ntnch for his private virtues as for his scientific 
attainments. 

The proceedmgs of the past year have oat been so satisfactwy as those of 
other years, as regards the out-of-door work. Our encursions were respectively 
held at Ledbury, Bromyard, and Usk ; though the drat and last were considerably 
marred by unpropitioua weather. At Ledbury, where we were joined by out 
friends of tbeHalvem, Cotleswold, and Worcestershire Clubs, we were fortunate 
enough to hear an interesting panoramic lecture from Mi.Symonds, on the summit 
of Braidlow Hill. But scarce was it finished, when Jupiter Pluvius and Jupiter 
Tonans put in an appearance, and drove us under cover, where, however, we 
passed a tolerably pleasant afternoon. At Usk the weather was still worse, and 
in point of geological work, none was done. I regret to say that 1 was not able to 
be present at the Bromyard meeting, which I understand was very pleasant and' 
instructive, though attended by only a few Members. I do not, however, regard 
Field Days generally as occasions when much work is done, but what is of great 
imp<^ance, they are social gatherings where friends may meet and communicate 
to each other points of interest, new facts and theories, and all the latest intelli- 
gence in the several departments of Natural History, while the real work is done 
quietly and steadily, each one for himself, in his own locality. The Woolhope 
Qub rejoices in several parties, tborougC workers, who by their accumulation of 
new facts and specimens, are doing good service in the cause of geology. It there 
Is one locality in the district on which I should like to see more attention bestowed, 
it is that of our head-quarters, the City of Hereford and its neighbourhood — the 
fluviatae deposits of the valleys of the Wye and Lugg, the classic valley of Wool- 
hope itself, Hagley Dome, and other places, which might be more thoroughly 
worked out than they are at present. 

With regard to the internal economy of the Club, a measure has been pro- 
posed which I hope ere long to see carried out, viz., the formation of a t^ular list 
of fossil*, arranged strattgraphically and locally, which have been found in the 
area embraced by the Woolhope Qub. At present numbeis of fossOs, mostly 
typical, and many new and rare, are in the cabinets of our Members, unknown 
save to the select few ; and oot only to the Members of the Qub would it be a 
guide to what the district has fmnished, but also an incentive to add to the list — 
while it would at once put the geological stranger Id possession of the key to the 
fossiUfetous localities, and would serve as an important feeder to the general 
stream of discovery, besides elevating our Qub to something more than a mere 
local gathering. 

I will DOW, In a few words, make some remarks on the recent researches and 
prticeedings that have taken place hi the Pakeozoic rocks witliin the last year or 
two. Scotland has been the scene of greatest interest, owing to the vast expanse 
of country wbich wa* until lately but Uttle understood and worked out. Sb 
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R. Muichison, who bu been labouring hard at it, has pointed out, while laying 
down a moie definite airangemenl of the geological features of the coimtiy. many 
new and interesting facts, on which the new edition of Siluria, just published, has 
enlightened us. The Lower Silurian deposits in the northern part of Scotland, 
particularly in Sutherland, appear to be very difieient from the same deposits in 
this country, consisting of a series of quartzite with intercalated limestone highly 
crystalline, ovetlaid by quaitzose and other crystalline rocks having a gneissose 
character. So little were these understood, that Professor Nicoli, of Aberdeen, 
was incliiied to consider them as equivalents of the carboniferous rocks in the 
south of Scotland, wliite Hugh Miller regarded them as metamorphosed representa- 
tives of the Old Red Sandstone of tlie eastern coast. Mr. Pcacli, however, dis- 
covered in these crystalline rocks, fossils, which are determined to be of Lower 
Silurian age, consisting of a Serpulitcs (S. Macculochii) and a few fucoids from 
the quartzite, besides a series in the limestone — Maclurea, Ophiolite, Onchoceras, 
and Orthoceias. fossils which hitherto have been limited lo the Lower Silurian 
series of North America, known as the Huronian rocks, and the Limestones above 
them. With regard to the Upper Silurian beds, there have not been so many 
discoveries very lately— that is to say, in the old established Upper Silurian 
roclis — but it is in the disputed ground of the Passage.beds that the most im- 
portant work is being done, and new creatures discovered in rocks wiiich were 
formeriy looked upon as uufossiliferous and uninviting. Some of the members 
of our Qub, especially our Ludlow and Kington friends, have t>cen foremost ia 
developing the strange forms of Pterygotus, Euryplerus, Aucbenaspis, Ceratio- 
caris, that we are now familiar with ; nor must I forget the Starfish bed which 
has yielded such uncommon fossils as the rala.-ocoma, &c., to Ibeir diligent 
bamtners. While tbey have been working out their transition beds to such good 
purpose. Mr. David Page has exhumed strange -looking forms bom the Lanark- 
shire and Forfarshire beds, which until their exact positions have been defined, 
he styles Siluro-Devonian rocks. From the Tilestones of the former be has got 
Pterinea, Orthonota, Trinucleus. Avicula, Ortboceras. Eurypterus davipes and 
Eurypterus spinipes, thus adding two new species to the twelve already known ; 
while the Forfarsfalre flagstones, which appear at the base of the Old Red, have 
yielded the gigantic tube of the worm (Scolitbus) and two new crustaceans, which 
have been named Kampecans and Slytonurus, as well as a small fish with kite- 
like head, armed wilb 6ve spines, called Ictinocepbalus granulatus. In the same 
beds be has also found a Cycloplcris and Lepidodendron. Perhaps these are the 
equivalents of the beds at Trimpley, where Mr. Roberts also found vegetable 
remains. The Old Red, since the days when Hugh Miller wrote his admirable 
little volume, "The Old Red Sandstone." has been so divided and subdivided 
that it has had a narrow escape of dying away altogether ; but fortunately for it, 
the opmions which weie for giving half of it to the Carboniierous system and the 
other half to the Silurian, have changed, and the Old Red is still Old Rod. 

Again, it is in Scotland that the most important work has been dme. Sir 
R. Murchison has finally classed tbe rocks in the north-east under three divisions : 
the lowermost being conglomerates and sandstones, tbe equivalents of tbe For- 
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farshiie beds and the lower Comstunes of this country i the middle series or 
Caithneas flagEtooes, bituminous and calcareous ; and third, the uppcnnosl, 
consisting of yellow sandstones. These latter have been a vaata ptasUo ; fix 
they have been described by Sir Richard Griffiths, in Ireland, as Carboniferous 
as also by Hr. Jukes. Their proper place seems to be now definitely settled as the 
uppermost member of the Old Red, and the equivalents of the Dura- Den beds in 
Fiieshiie, which have proved so rich in &sb remains. In this country, tbe same 
beds are to be found, according to Mr Symouds and Dr. Melville. In the escarp> 
ment of the Daren, near Crickbowell, just underlying the Mountau Limestcme 
and Millstone Gnt of Pen Cerig Caleb. Sir R. Murchison once foimd here a scale 
of Holoptycbius nobilissitnus. a very characteristic fish, which seems to corro- 
b(«ate the assumption ; and I hope some day in the course of tbe summer, to be 
able to examine it more thoroughly tfaon I have yet done. The same beds are, 
I think, to be found on the opposite side of the valley of the Usk. under the 
limestone of the Llangattock quarries. At Dura-Den they appear to be one 
mass of fish remains in tbe most perfect preservation, and of tbe most charac- 
teristic type. A sliU higher point of interest lies in tbe fact tbat in these upper 
yellow sandstones, reptilian remains have been found of an organization still 
higher than even the Telerpeton Elginensis. The Stagonolepis, which was for 
long considered a fish, has been declared by Professor Huxley to present a very 
close resemblance in some points to the Crocodilian, and in others to the Laceitian 
tribes ; in fact, it diverges materially from all known and recent fortns. This 
circumstance warns us not to pin our faith too strongly on the limits of animal 
life, for of late many an example has occurred which has forced us to become more 
liberal (to use a political phrase) in our determining pomts, both as to horizons 
of life, as well as individual features. Before I quit the subject of tbe Old Red, 
I must not omit to mention tbe discovery uf the fish bed on tbe Wall Hills at 
Ledbury, which has yielded to tbe praiseworthy researches of two working men. 
Pteraspis and Cerallocaris, associated with the Holoptychius, the earliest true 
Caiiraniferous fish. 

Ascending into the higher beds of tbe Carboniferous system, I fear not so 
much bas been done ; although views have been lately put forth which will ere 
long change many of the theories of cual vegetation. One of the principal of these 
views is, that tbe waters of the Coal Measure age were all salt, and that there were 
no fresh-water deposits whatever. I may mention here that water has fre- 
quently been found at the bottom of deep mines, strongly and thoroughly salt : 
and after all, the supposition that such fishes as the Cailacaoth, the Palaoniscus, 
and the Amblypterus, belooged to fresh water, or tbat tbe Uojo or Anthracosia 
was of fresh or biackish water origin, is very gratuitous, foi Palatontologists are 
much in doubt whether the Unioces, the stroogbolds of the fresh-water theorists, 
were not marine inhabitants. The botany of tbe Coal Measure flora is still 
dubious on many points, and there are several plants about which tbe geologico- 
bolanists seem unwilling to prouounce a decided opinion. Tbe great Stigmarian 
questioa seems finally set at rest, principally by the labours of my friend, Mr. 
Binney, of Mancbeater, but there are others still waiting to be solved, such as the 
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true place of the SigiUaria, whether Asterophyllilcs is an aquatic plant or not, 
and several other exclusively botanical points, which it would be out of place to 
enter upon now. 

As regards our local work, 1 have, in company with Mr. Adams, one of the 
members of the Club, found seven specimens of fisb remains, and upwards of 
fifty shells j and what is of more importance, I have succeeded in tracing a very 
abundant marine shell bed for nearly sixty miles throughout the coal basin. 
With Mr. Salter's help in naming and classifying my fossils, some minor discoveries 
were made, further exemplifying the uselessness of limiting our tones of life too 
severely— for some 700 feet up in the Coal Measures, a shell was found, hitherto 
considered to have perished with (he end of the Mountain Limestone series. 

And now I trust you will not have considered me very tedious in my attempt 
to review tome of the principal points interesting to us as a Society, feeling 
assured, that though they are not all of local interest, yet they affect us all. for 
while we individually are local and minute workers, we are, or ought to be, cos- 
mopolitan in geological and scientific knowledge. In bidding you, therefore, Ian- 
well as President of Woolhope Qub, lei me remind you of the somewhat hackneyed 
but deeply significant proverb : — 

" Art loHgtt vita brmis." 

Thanks were Chen voted to Dr. Bevan, with the expression of the wish that 
be would allow his address to be printed in the Qub's Transactions. 

NOTE. 
While these sheets were passing through (he press, a discovery was made, 
which, though not actually occurring in the area embraced by the Club, will be of 
sufficient Interest to record ; and (hat is, the observaoce of a protrusion of Upper 
Silurian rocks dose to Caidifl, in a district hitheilo entirely unsuspected, and 
indeed marked by the Govenuneat Surveyors as Old Red Sandstone. My 
attention was called to (he fact by a letter which appeared In the Geologist for 
April. 1S61, and I immediately visited the spot. The deposits occur in Che 
rising ground of Pea-y-lan Hill, about one and a half miles to the east of CardiS, 
and are bounded on the west, east, and south by the Drift valley of the TaB, the 
valley of the Rhymney, and the alluvial marshes on the sea-shore respectively. 
On the west and south they are covered by Drift, and on the north are ov^aid by 
Old Red Sandstone. The whole area, as far as 1 have at present made it out, is 
about one and a half miles in breadth, by one and a half in length. A quarry, 
the mouth of which faces the Bristol Channel, has been extensively worked. The 
beds appear to be Wenlock Shale, of which there are also capital sections in the 
lanes around. They dip to the north east at an angle of thirty degrees. The 
following fossds have been found — some by Mr. Glass, of Kensington, who first 
called attention to the facts, and a few by me. B^eiophon dilataCus, Athyris 
tumida, Illsnus, Calymene, Phacops, Acidaspis, Orthoceras. Natica, Rhynconelta. 
&C. 1 should be very glad if any Hereford member would devote a day to a further 
examination of these beds with me. 

AprO, 1861. G.P.B. 
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336 
THETMETEOBOLOGV OF THE PAST YEAR, 1838. 
Mr. Smith (who bad kindly taken cbar^ of the Meteorological depirtment 
of the Club'i observations) laid od the table a numbei of tabulated Matements 
of the results of hts observations, remarking that several interesting phenomena 
have occuired in the cotme of the past year. 

During the total eclipse of the sun on the ijth of March, 185S, he made 
observations every five miautes, aad communicated the results to Mi. Glaisher, 
the Secretary of the Meteorological Society, as requested by that eentleman, 
but the clouded state of the atmosphere prevented them fiom being so useful as 
they otherwise might have been. He laid on the table a copy of the collected 
results as published by the Meteorological Society, and other pamphlets, and then 
passed to notice the appearance of Don ati's comet, remarking that even our elders, 
generally so loth to acknowledge that anything in these later degenerate days is 
equal to that in the " good old times," were obliged to confess that this comet 
equalled, if it did not surpass the comet of 181 1. (A laugh). 

The high temperature of August, the small amount of rain (only iz inches) 
the damp and foggy atmosphere of October, the remarkably low temperature 
of Novemt>er, and the mildness of December, were also remarkable features of 
this year. 

The partial eclipse of the moon <hi February 17th was invisible owing to the 
clouded slate of the sky. 

A Meteor was observed by Hr. Lingen in the clear sky at 4 p-m, on December 
and, the son shining brightly a( the tmie. It appeared in the N.E., and after 
moving a sfaort space, leaving a trail of light, it suddenly disappeared. Mr. 
Smith read a tabulated statement of the appearance of this phenomenon at 
Brighton and other places, and then passed on to notice that be had been re- 
quested by Mr. Glaisher to record seasonable pbenomeoa in the animal and 
vegetable world. That request having been made public by him (Mr. Simth), 
be had received from Mr. Woodhouse, of Aymestrey, an obliging commuaicatloD 
of the observations which he had made, with a promise to continue thera and 
transmit the results to bim from time to time. Last summer Ibe quarterly 
reports of the Registrar-General previously supplied to Meteorologists gratis 
were stopped by order of the Government, but the order had been since rescinded 
through the exertions of Dr. Barker, of Bedford, to whom it nas proposed to 
present a small testimonial of tbanks, in the ^ape of a timepiece, as an acknow- 
ledgineat of his services to the meteorologists. 

Mr. Smith then drew attention to bis Returns, remarking that, among other 
(acts, it was noticeable that the Wye was lower in August than had been known 
foe 2S years. 

3 nearly the same^'as the average for this 

n Temperature was t^ degrees above the average. 

DiqitizeaovGoogle 



The degree of Humidity was only 14 thouMndths teas tban the average 

Tbe weight of a cubic foot of air was 7 grainE less than the avenge. 

Wind— less N. and S., more of E. and W. 

Rain — 6 days more than the average i quantity, 1 inch mote. 

Comparing the results with (be average of Hetefotd from 1846 to 1S49, it 
resulted that the Barometer and mean Temperature were higher In 1858 ; there 
have been 10 days more of Rain, but 13 iucbes less in quantity. S. and W. Winds 
have prevailed over N. and E. In tbe ratio of 3 to z nearly. Rather less than 
half of the days in the year were overcast j one-fourth were fair, and the K- 
maming fourth variable. 

February was last year tbe coldest month, and June the hottest, although 
in general January 9th is (he coldest day, and July 30th tbe hottest. The heat 
of August last exceeded the average by only One-tenth of a degree. January and 
December were the dampest months, and J una the dryest i during the last quarter 
of tbe year there was more moisture in the air tban in tbe other three quarters- 
Thanks were voted, amid applause, to Mr. Smith, and it was agreed that 
bis Report should be printed in tbe Transactions. 

METEOROLOGICAL REPORT FOR i8s8. 
Bv J. E. Smith. 

All the instruments of the Society are in good order and preservation. To 
those already in our possession, the following have been added : — 

I. A Black-bitlb Maximum Thermometer. 

3. Minimum Spirit Thermometer, for terrestrial radiation on tbe grass. 

3. Lind's Aiiemomtltr for ascertaining the force of the wind. 

4. Dr. Moffat's Okmu papers, and wooden boi for suspending them. 

1 have also had a River Gauge painted on the wall of the Infirmary lawn, to 
show the rise of the Wye at periods of flood 1 and a Weatheicoclc fixed on the top 
of the building. 

Tbe Record of Observations has been kept with tolerable regularity through- 
out the year, and the monthly summaries, with the deductions from them, 
accompany this report. 

Several interesting Meteorological pbeoomena have occurred during the 
past year. 

A Total Eclipse of the Sun happened on the 15th of March, and in com- 
pliance with a request from tbe Meteorological Society, which I lay before you, 
1 made observations every five minutes during the eclipse, and sent tbe results 
to the Seaetaiy. Mr. Glaishei. The clouded state of tlM atmosplierci both here 
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and at most otb«r stations, prevented tbese observations from being so useful 
as tbey otbcmise migbt have been. The collected results of observers at various 
stations have been published by the Meteorological Society, aad a copy forwarded 
me by the Secretary, which I lay before you. The pamphlet contains much useful 
Infonnation, and some that may be interestiag. I will merely read the con- 
cluding general remarka of tbe Secretary, Mr. Glaisher, and my own observations 
made at the time. " At gh. the sky was overcast, principally with cirrhus ; 
occasional glimpses of blue sky. At 1 1 b. the sky still overcast ; clouds more 
dense ; wind sinking. At la noon, tbe clouds very thick i a slight darkness was 
to be perceived ; birds weie singing cheerily. At lah. 15m. the air still duclder; 
bird* were chirping, but less than before, and getting out of sight ( blackbird 
began to sing as at evening 1 wind rising. At 13b. 30m. very dusky ; clouds to 
south of a ruddy tinge ; blackbird singing as before, but sparrows disappeared ; 
the clouds very thick, and In riven shapeless masses, in layers towards the botUoa ; 
nlnd rising ; small rain. At rah. 4sm. the clouds rather breaking, but very 
low ; the sun visible for about 5' at the middle of tbe eclipse (about i pjn.) ; 
tbe ^Impse of sky thus afforded was of a bright light blue ; the clouds continued 
to break up ; light rain. At gb. the crocus was open ; at iib. half open ; at 
izb. 30m. nearly closed ; at izb. 4Sm. quite dosed, i p.m., from this thne tbe 
clouds gradually cleared, allowing frequent glimpses of the sun, when a dark spot 
was observed on its face through the blackened glass." 

I liave received another pamphlet from Mr. Glaisher, on the mean tem- 
perature of every day in the year, as deduced from " Daily Observations taken 
at Greenwich, during forty-three years, from 1814 to the end of r856," of which 
I have made some use In my own deductions. 

Donati's G}met was decidedly tbe great Meteorological feature of the year 
i8sS. Few of us ever saw so glorious and wonderful an object, night after night 
lighting up its marvellous transparency in the western sky. as it were a fla">ing 
aword to protect the gardens of the Hespeiides : andwhenArclurus shone throtigh 
it like a brilliant diamond in the hilt of that sword, it certainly surpassed in beauty 
and grandeur all that I hadever witnessed before ; and even our elders, generally 
so loth to acknowledge tbat anything in these later degenerate days is equal to 
what was in the good old times, were obliged to confess that this equalled, if It did 
not ntrpass, the Comet of iSii. I have no remarks to make on tjis subject in 
additioii to what bave already appeared in the local journals. 

The blgb temperature of Aagast. tbe small amount of rain fallen, the damp 
and loggy atmosphere of October, tbe remarkaMy low temperature of November, 
and the mQdness of December, are also remarkable features of the year. 

A partial Eclipse of the Moon happened on the 37th of February, but was 
invisible from the clouded state of the sky. 

On December 2nd, as Mr. Lingen was passing through the Vale of Wye, be 
observed a meteor in the clear sky at 4 p.m., the sun shining brightly all the time. 
It appeared In tbe N.N.E., and after movmg a short spaciv leaving a trail behind. 
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it juddenly disappeared. An account of this phcDOmeaoa having been published 
in The Times newspaper, elicited letters from observers tu various parts of the 
country, who saw the same meteor. I have reduced and tabulated their obsei- 
vatioDS, and forwarded them to Mr. Glaisher ; a copy of the same is attached 



METEOR SEEN AT FOUR P.M., DECEMBER 2HI>, i8j8. 


Suiion. 


inUEDtofdit- 


DiracIiMi u 
inuanl of d<>. 


Dinclion oTmatioii 
ml inumii of <■«»■ 


Remuki. 


Brighton 


70° 


N.W. 


Towards N. E. 

obUquely down 

from zenith. 


I:^P:&. 


Hereford 


*5' 


N.N.E. 


Towards N.E. 




Derby 


»'to3o' 


S.by E. 


FforaN.W.toS-E. 
first MModinj. 


Tndl of bright 
■paries. Larger than 
■tar of first magni- 
tude. Blue colour. 


AUwd. 
Lincoln- 
shire. 


About to" 


S.W. 


started at aboat 45° 


Started from thin 
belt of clouds, and 

sky. 



In the month of June I received a communication from Hr. Glaisher, reqsestlag 
me to record all observations of seasonal phenomena respecting the changes tn the 
animal and vegetable world, such as the period of leafing and flowering of trees, 
the migrations of birds, the state of the crops, &c. This letter was published 
in the local papers, and I soon after received from Mr. Woodbouse, of Aymestry, 
a very obliging commankatlM) of the observations he had made for several years 
past on this subject. He also kindly promised to continue Ills observations and 
send them to me from time to time. 

Last summer the Quarterly Reports of the Registrar General usually supplied 
to us gratis, were stopped by order of the Goverameot. Dr. Barker, of Bedford, 
took up the case on behalf of the Meteorologists, and after extensive correspon- 
dence^ much trouble and expense, be succeeded in obtaining foe us a cootinuatloa 
of the supply of their Reports, which have since been regularly fcorwarded. It has 
been pioposed to present Dr. Barker with a small testimoiklal, in the shape of a 
timepiece, as an acknowledgment of bis exertions on our behalf, the subscrtptKM 
to be limited to five shillings ; the greater number of observers have already paid 
their subscriptiim, and a proposition respecUog this matter will be laid beft«e 
you to-da^ 

J. E. SMITH. 

MtttDTologmil ObsirvtT, 

HlREFORP IhI 
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WEATHER, && 
Trukdbrstorus occuhked. — April i6th, May isth, June on 4 days, July 3 days, 
August 3 days, September a days, Dacamber i8th, and at several places 

TnuHDBR OR LicnTNiifG. — May, June 5 days, July i;tli, August 3otb, September 

jtb and 17th. 
LuHAR Halos. — August 22nd. November 17th, and several other days. 
Show frll. — February 4 days, April 3 days=7 days. 
Rrharkable Rain. — January 3ath and 31st, March list, April 7tb and t6tb, 

]une3r4 July i6th and Z5th, September zznd, December i8th, 21st, iznd, 

and 23rd, with bigh winds. 
Hoar Frost.— January 10 days, February j days, March 4 days, April 3 days, 

November 8 days. 
Foo PR R VALE NT. —January 4 days, February 4 days, September z days, October 

II days, November 9 days, December 7 days. . Morning or Evening — 

March 3 days, April 7 days. June 2 days, August 3 days. 
Shooting Stars.— January 4tb, September, several nights j October rat, Sth, and 

30th, November 6tli, 7th, and nth (none izth, and on 13th and I4tb too 

cloudy). 
Mbtrors Zodiacal light several evenings in January j a large meteor at 4 p.m. ; 

December znd, at Woolhope. by Mr. Dngrn ; and at several other places 

in the County. 
Aurora Borealis, — March 12th and I3lh ; October 8th. 
Wva ROSE. — January gth and 30th ; March i4tb: AprQ Sth: June 17th: 

September several times ; December ist, 4 ft. ; igtfa, 5 ft. ; zsib. 6 ft. 

Very low in February ! loweriuAugust than bad been known for 25 years. 
Veoktatioh. — Leal — earlier shrubs in March j trees m April i Pyna Japanica 

in flower February, March, and April; Flower — ornamental trees in June; 

change colour — most trees in October ; fall of leaf — most trees in Novem- 
ber. 
Martin, cuckoo, and wheatcar about April i8th. 
Cuckoo not beard after June. 
Martins, &c, d^arl in September. 



In comparlog the results of this year with the average of the same parallel 
of latitude, vii., between latitude 33° and 53° N., we find that for Hereford 
The barometer is nearly the same as that average, 
r The mean temperature is 1.4° above the average. 

Tfa« degree of humidity (1000 saturation) is 799, only 14 less than the average. 
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The weight of a cubic foot of air is 533 grains, being 9 grains less than the 



Wind.— Less amount of N. and 5., greater of E. and W. 

Rain. — No. of days — 6 days mote than ttie average — i inch morp. 

In comparing the same witb the average of 4 years (1846 to 1849) taken at 
Hereford. 

Tbe baiomeCer and mean temperature are higher. 

Of rain tltere have been 10 days more and 13 in. less. 

South and West winds have prevailed over North and East, in the ratJo of 
3 to I nearly. 

The fair days, or those with nearly cloudless sky, and therefore sunny, are 
about equal to the variable ones, and the overcast exceed them by about 60 days, 
«o that rather less than half the year consists of overcast days, and of the re- 
et one half are fair and tbe other, or rather more than 3 months, are variable. 

The following Table shows the mean temperature of each month at Hereford, 
It the latter place as 



d the 31 
, .814 It 



rSsti. 



Month. 


lSj8. 
As corrected by 
Mr. Glaisher. 


Average of 

43 years. 




Hereford. 


Greenwich. 


Greenwich. 


ttSSISv.:: 

March 

April 

Mav 

£.;■■■■■■ 

OCTOBEK 

NOVEHBRR. .. 

December . . . 


38.8 

37-0 

S;l 

63.0 

If. 
It' 

39-1 

...J 


',ii 

'ii 

60.3 


36.6 
38.6 

tv. 

53.0 
39-0 

61.8 

6i.t 
56.5 
49.9 
43-J 
39-3 



From this we observe that in 1858 February was the coldest, and June the 
bottest month, though in general January (9th) is the coldest, and July (30th} the 
hottest. The temperature at Hereford was above the average In all tbe months 
escept February, May, July, and November. The first five months of the year 
vrere warmer at Hereford than at Greenwich. That August, though very hoi on 
some days, exceeded the average by only one-tenth of a degree. 

WITH RESPECT TO THE SEVERAL MONTHS. 
The Barometer. — Was highest (30.461 in.) in January, and lowest {tS.jji iu.) 
in November. The higbest mean was m January, and the lowest in May. 
Every month in the year it has risen above 30 inches, and has gone below 
29 inches only 5 months. 
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Thi THlKHOMBTllt. — Mton lemptraturt increased from Febniorr to August, 
b«Iiig higher m January than February. I^m August it decTMMd to 
November, and wai again higher in Deccoiber than it had beoi in ] anuary 
or February. The mean temperatuce of April was not quite i' below, and 
that of October Just i)° above the average of the yt»z, jt.j* 

MoisiVRB. — January and December were the dampest months and June the 
diyesi by a great excess. During the last quarter there was more moisture 
in the air than during the other three. The weight of the atmosphere was 
greatest in January, and least in June, from which month to September it 
varied but stigbtly. 

Cloud. — The average amount of cloud was greatest in December, least in March 
and June, so that these last wete the sunniest months j but the greatest 
numbfi of overcast doudy days was in October, 17 days, and the f'"°n'^' 
number, 9, in January, and 10 in June. The greatest niunber of fair sunny 
days was 13 in August, and theimaUest 3 in Decanbec, and 4 In Septembcz. 
In every month the overcast days exceeded the fair, except in June, when 
there was oae more of the latter, and in August they were equal. The 
variable days, oc those on wliich sunshine and cloud were tolerably balanced 
were generally about the same as the fair days, occasionally exceeding 
them, at other times being less by a few days. In the first two quarters the 
variable days were less, in the last two, more than the fair ones. 

Wind. — Westerly prevailed above all others in every quarter j next to these the 
Southerly winds, though these were surpassed by the Easterly in the first 
and last quarters. North and East winds prevaOed In November, and were 
fewest in June. Tbe wind's force on December 33rd was about r; lb. to 
the square foot. 

Raim. — The greatest number of days rain tell was in December (10) ; the smallest 
was in Jime (6). The greatest amount fell in April, 4.39 indies ; next 
to that in October, 3.04 mches. The least was in Marcli, i inch, and in 
January not quite 1 inch. In the first quarter only 1.72 incliea fell. 

OiONB. — Only recorded tbe last two months. In November it was present 14 
da3^ in December 19 days, and generally was most plentiful during 
Wnteriy winds. 

The stmi of £1 41. was voted towards the Barker testimonial. 

The Field Meetings were fixed as follows : — Church Stretton, Tuesday, May 
31st ; Longhopev Tuesday, July igth ; Usk, Mooday, August amA. 

Thanks having beat TOted to the Cbairman, the meeting broke np. 
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Waalhepi Jlatitralkts' }uUt (tlnb. 

First Field Meeting, Tvesdav, Mav jist, 1839. 



CHURCH STRETTON. 

TlM recotd of this meeting cannot be found in the local Dewspapers. From 
tbe minates of the Qub we find tbat the foUowiog were present. Dr. G. P. Bevau 
(Piestdent), Messrs. Cam, Hutchinson, La Toucbe, Ungwood, Salney, Smith, and 
Thompson. 

A letlei was read from Colonel Colvin, aonoundng that be was unable to 
accept the office of Prfaident. 

II was resolved that three Vice-Piesideals be elected annually, to be selected 
from their acquaimaoce with the localities £xed for the Field Meetings, whose 
duties would consist ia ibeir acling as Guides and Directors of each separate 
meeting. 

Mr. Cam was reguesied to iniervien Ihe Council ot the Herefordshire Philo- 
sophical Institution as to the possibility of making an arrangement as to obtaining 



It was announced that, on the invitation of the Malvern Club, there would 
be a joiol meeting of the Field Clubs at Ledbury on Friday, J uly agtb.* 

The ground covered by the members extended irom Church Stretton through 
tlM parishes of Coddingtoa and Grellon to Caer Caradoc. The Rev. J. H. Barker 
and Hr. T> Coiley joined the party at dinner, and Mr. James Davies and Mr. 
Hocgan attended as visitors. 



I altered [0 Wednoday, Juna sglh 
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MaaUjitft Jlataralists' ITtelii Clnb. 



Having failed to find a record in out local papers or in the minutes o[ the 
Qub of the above Joint Field Meeting, we leam from page 19 of Transactions of 
the Malvern Qub, Part III.* that an examination was made of the railway cuttmg 
atLedbuiyrailwaystalioii,andof the fossils collected by Henry Brooks, aworkmg 
man of Ledbury, consisting of Dum^Tous remains of the fossil fishes, Auchenaspis, 
Cephalaspis, Pteraspls, and Plectrodus, from rocks at the base of the Old Red 
Sandstone, termed " Passage-beds" by Sir Roderic Muicliisoii, but which lie 
considerably above the Downton Sandstones and Upper Ludlows. 

" It was soon after this meeting that Mr. Walter Barron obtained a nearly 
perfect specimen of Ctphalaspis Murchisoni from Ibe Auchenaspis bearing grey 
grits above the Downton beds ..." 

A short account of the meeting will also be found on pages si and S3 of the 
Worcestershire Naturalists' Qub, in which we read that the company were led by 
Rev. Wm. Symonds 10 the deep railway cutting through " Dog Hill," where the 
Passage-bed5 between the Old Red and the Upper SDuiian formations are exposed 
to view, and the Old Red Sandstone, with its intervening beds of marl and fprey 
shales, appear in a sbgularly disturbed maimer, its strata tilted up very strangely, 
and presenting various tints. 

Mr. Symonds alluded to the position of the so-called Comstone beds in the 
Old Red. and contended that some of them. Instead of being at the base of the 

system, as laid down by Sir R. Murchisan in fact 01 

in various places of the system. 



is of the atmosphere tendered the view of the distant heights of 
Monmouth, Brecon, and Radnor very impressive. 

The proposed Second Field Meeting o( this year for Longhope, on Tuesday, 
July i9tb. did not come ofi, in consequence of the members not having received 
due notice thereof. A special bye-day was appointed for Mtnxlifotd on Thursday, 
September 8th. 

- Tbt nrii ijjasc! of Pan III. conipilie " A Sketch oT the PtDcndinia of Ihc Milytm 
Nwur.-iiisi!- FieUl CluD from iu comnnncmtni in 1853 10 ihs cloie ot the yeot iBM," by the 
Rev. Wm. S. Synioiid>, K G.S., R«lo> of Pendock.and Pr«ideni ofihe Qub. 
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Wiaalliapi ilatoalist's JTicUr Cthtb. 

Second Fihld Meeting, Monday, Auovst lano, 1859, 



This Club bad one of their moat agreeable Field Days on Moaday, August 
laod, in the Dcighbourbood of Usk. Having reached the station of Little HiU 
by rail, they proceeded, under the guidance of their indefatigable President, Dr. 
Bevan, on foot through the isolated districts of Silurian locks, that have been 
elevated above the Old Red Sandstone, in the oeigbbourbood of the town of Usk. 
Her« tbey examined several iotetesting sections and quarries of Ludlow and 
Wenlock rocks, and carried off many of tbe characteristic fossils. 

The country in its general appearance very much resembles the valley of 
Wooltaope, but tbe bills have not been raised to so great an elevation, noi have 
tbe lower strata been brought into view. 

Having enjoyed a most rural lunch at tbe wayside ion at Frescoed, the 
little party of eight or nine reached the " Three Salmons " at Usk in high spirits 
and with capital appetites, whicb however were soon satisfied at tbe pleatiful 
table of their host. Mi. Dowell, of that hostelry. 

The Club intend having another Field Day before the season is over, when 
tbey expect ever? member to do his duty by attending at the appointed time and 
plaM^ which will be duly announced. 
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Wimlllisft Itatttraltsts' fiM CUnb. 

Third Field HErriNc. Thursday, Seftehber 8tu, 1339. 



MORDIFORD. 

On Thunday, Septembei Stb, Ibis Qub held a meeUng. the lasl piobablr ><» 
the present season. At 9 a-m. the membeis met at breakfast at tbe 017 Arms 
Hotel, in ibis city, under the presidency of Dr. Bevao, of Beaufort, besides whom 
there were present :— the Rev. J . F. Crouch, Rev. J . Miller, Rev. J . D. La Touche, 
Mr. C Bodenham, CoL Colvin, Mr. R. M. Lingwood, Mr. R. Ligbtbody, Mr. T. 
Cam, Dr. Bull, Mr. E. Y. Steele, Mr. J. E. Smith, Mr. Flavell Edmunds, Mr. 
Baylis, and Mr. A. Thompson, Assistant Hon. Secretary. 

AitcT the transaction of tbe business, the members started for a visit to 
Mordiford, and the neighbourhig valley of elevation, which bad been rendered 
classic ground to the geological student by cbe labour* of Murchisoo. Lewis, and 
others. The day was &ne, and tbe members spent some hours pleasantly in the 
Chackley Valley, and at the various quarries in tbe vicinity. At 4 p.m. they 
returned to tbe City Arm* and partook of an excellent dinner together. 

At this meeting a letter was received from Ut. Suter, notifying bis resigoatioD 
of the office ol Honorary Secretary of the Qub. 
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Moalbo|tt JIatnraltsts' JFuU €lnb. 



AKNUAL MEETING, 
Febrvarv iSth, i860. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting was held at the Green Dragon Hotel, Hereford, 
on Tuesday, February aSth. 

A letter was read from the President (Dr. Bevan], apologising lor not being 
able to attend on account of the serious illness of bis wife- 
Mr. R. M. Lingwood, Vice-President, was voted to the Chair. There wer« 
present :—Revds. J, F. Crouch, T. Hutchinsoo, T. H. Lee Warner, Thomas West, 
Dr. Bull. Mr. Thomas Cam, and Mr. Arthur TTioinpson. 
The Accounts showed a balance of £43 ijs. gd. 
Notice was given of the resignation of Mr. John H. GrifBths and Mr. Wm. 
Stubbs. 

Alteration of Rules, — Rule 1. The Club was to consist of jo Members, 
with Honorary Members, President, three Vice-Presidents, and other OfBceri 
elected at the Annual Meeting in the early part of the year. Rule 3. Fourtoea 
days' notice of the Field Meetings lo be given to the Members. Amongst other 
alterations. Rule 13 was inserted, by which the Assistant Secretary was to send 
out circulars one month before the Annual Meeting to all defaulters, caUtng 
their particular attention to Rule li. 

Mr. J . E. Smith having resigned the office of House Surgeon at the Infinnaiy, 
the Meteorological Observations were continued by Mr. Glegg Bullock- 
Rev. W. H. Purchas was elected aa Honorary Member of the Club. 
Mr. R- W. Banks of Ridgeboume House, Kington, was requested to fill the 
office of President for 1S60. Mr. R- M- Lingwood, Rev- J- F- Crouch, and Rev. 
T- H. Lee Warner were elected Vice-Presidents 1 Rev- J- F- Crouch. Honorary 
Secretary ; Mr. Arthur Thompson, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 

A Committee for the publication of The nora of Hersfordshire, by Rev. 
W. H- Purchas, was appointed as follows:— Dr. Bull, Rev. J- F Crouch, Mr. 
Fl»Tell Edmnnds, Rev. Tbo*. H. Lee Warner, and Mr. R. M. Lingwood. . - 
The following days were fixed for the Field Meetings of the present year :— 

TUISDAV, JUHE Jth — LVBTOH. 

„ July 3rd* — Yaior. 

August 7th — PsEtTiiaii. 

* Aftctwntdi altered 10 July u'b, o ir«t llic Wicwickthin und Otwstry f\tU OdIm at 
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WLaalhapt Jiatntaltsts' JFidil Clnb. 



[ WORCUTERSHtRE 



EASTNOR, DOG HILL, AND LEDBURV. 
TuBSDAV, May ijth, r86o. 

In tbe minutes ot oin Club tbere is ao record of this Meeting. It is. however, 
lecivded in the Transactions oi tbe Worcestershire Naturalists' Qub, from 
which we read that tbe united party proceeded to the line of the Hereford railway, 
where a shaft was being sunk in the Siluiian locks. Mr. S. Ballard, the Engineer 
of the lin^ explained its course. 

Thence tbe route was taken to the open cutting at tbe mouth of tbe tunnel 
neai Dog HiU, Ledbury, where Rev. W. 5. Symonds ddivered an cKtempoie 
diMOUCse upon the order of succession of the " Passage-Beds," between the 
Silurian strata and tbe Old Red system here exposed to view in a very pic- 
turesque manner, as also upon the curious bucklered fishes contained in some 
of them, especially adverting to the curious forms of Auchenaspis. Ptectrodus, 
Ccpbalaspis. and Pta'aq>is, all now extinct. It was important to observe that 
thoe was no sudden breaking off, but a gradual retrocession of strata from the 
Ludlow rocks into tbe Old Red. 

In bis sketch of the Proceedings of tbe Malvern Field Qub from 1853 to tbe 
dote of 1SG8 (see Transactions of the Malvern Naturalists' Field Qub, Pan III.), 
on page ai, refenlng to tbe year i860, the Rev. W. Symonds writes: "The 
principal Field investigation of this year consisted io various explorations and 
examinations of the Malvern tunnel near the Wells. On several occasions many 
of the members Joined in tbe arduous undertakings, which weie carried out by 
Mr. Alan Lambert and myself, of taking sections of the Malvern and L«dbury 
tunnels, amid darkness, dirt, wet, and smoke. Tbe results of these explorations 
is fwlunately recorded elsewhere, for probably many years will pass before 
human ayes wlU again rest upon the vast masses of greenstone, the great veins 
of rod syenite, and tbe fissures filled with old SQurian muds and shales containing 
(omEIs, which are emtoml>ed in the bosom of the Hills (see " Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc.," p. 113. May, 18G1, and " Siluria," 4th edition, p. 94). 

Another important discovery was tbe detection of several bones of the Bat 
^nnufouW, Rkinoceroi, and Mammolh, found by Mr. Ballard's workmen in the 
till and angular drifts which rest against the flanks of the Malvems. Other 
is obtained by Mr. Walter Burrow were found in tbe excavations made 
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for the ceDars of the Railway Hotel. Like those found oear the moatb of the 
tunnel, they were imbedded in a mass of red stiff day full of large angular boulders. 
most of tbem of local origin. 

Later study of these Atiguhtr drifts containing Mammalian reroaiiiB induces 
m« to believe that they are for the most part aimosphtric, and owe tbeir origin 
to that latter portion of the Glacial epoch which is termed Poii-glaeial, but when 
the cold was very intense during the autumn and winter months, and ice and 
snow enveloped every hill and dale, while at the same time the long-haired 
elephant and rhinoceros were the Inhabitants oi the Malveros and the &>tte5- 
wolds, and the ancient vales of the Severn, Avon. Wye, and Usk. 
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Field Meitihd, Tuesday, June 51B, iSeo. 

LVSTON HOUSE. 

OnTuesda)', Junesth, llie Members of this Qub held their first Field Meetiog 
for the season, on which occasion, under the Presidency of Mr. R. M. Books, 
fourteen Members and seven Visitors met at breakfast al LystoD House, pursuant 
to invitation from Mr. R. M. Lingwood. 

The meeting fixed for July 3rd at Yaior was altered to July Z4th, to meet the 
Warwickshire and Oswestry Field Qubs at Ludlow. 

Rev. R. Diion was elected a Member of the Oub. 

After a pleasant eitploration of the neighbourhood, the members returned 
in the eveoing to Hereford and dined together at the Hitre Hotel, wben three 
other Membets joined the party. The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, and 
Mr. J. F. Symonds and James Davies came to the dinner as visitors. 

After dinner a short address was delivered by Rev. W. S. Symonds on " The 
Old Red Sandstone," and Captain Guise of Elmore Court, Gloucester, Prmident 
of the Cotteswold Naturalists' Field Qub. gave an address on " Flint Instruments 
found in the Gravel Drifts of France." Capt. Guise was elected an Honorary 
Member of this Qub. 
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tfiRaolbope ilaltiraltsts' SitUi Club. 

Mbbtinc, Julv 24TH, i860. 
LUDLOW MR DOWNTON and LEINTWABDINE. 



The second Meeting of the present year took place at Ludlow on Tuesday, 
the a+th July. Mr. R. W. Banks presided. Mr. Sparrow and Mr. Wyles. 
Membeta of the Warwickshire Naturalists' Field Club, were in this party (thirteen 
Members and six Visitors). The party were conveyed from LudJow to Downton 
Castle Ion, where the botanists and geologists separated to follow their researches 
through the Downton Castle grounds in the localities which were most favourable 
to their pursuits. 

The getdogists, under the able guidance of Mr. Lightbody, after examiniog 
a section of the Old Red on the left bank of the Teme, crossed the river at Forge 
Brldige, and walked down the river for a short distance as far as Tin Mills, 
to examine the Passage-Beds from the Ludlow Rocks into the Old Red. 

On the road a quarry of the Downton Sandstone was examined ; the beds 
dipped at a sharp angle to the 5,W. On one of the slabs of building stone 
recently raised were found numerous portions of the remarkable crustaceans, 
Pterygolui and Evrypteriis. which form a distinguishing feature of these tieds. 

Passing onwards, some olive -gray-coloured beds of Shale were examined, 
which were considered to be identical with the Upper Passage-Beds in the railroad 
cutting at Ludlow. These beds are on a lower level than the bed^ of the quarry 
before mentioned, and appear to graduate upwards into the Red Sandstone, 
but no opportunity was afforded of ascertaining on what beds they repose. 

Their relative position to the Downton Sandstone hero can only be reconciled 
by the supposition of the occurrence of a fault and the upheaval of the Downton 
beds, which were ascertained to lie conformably on the Upper Ludlow Rocks. 

The course of the party now was up Ibe river through the beautiful and richly 
ivooded gorge of the Teme ; the picturesque rocks on either side of the river, 
iu many places almost white from a calcareous deposit, afiorded excellent sections 
of the Upper Ludlow rocks. 

d CyslopUrii /ragilis. 



Near the Bow Bridge, on the left bank of the river, a fine escarpment of 
Aymestrey Limestone was passed. Here the party again united, and left in 
ciowded carriages for Leintwardine. 
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At TrlppletoD a quarry of Lower Ludlow wai examined, and a fine tpedmen 
of tbe shrimp-like Crustacean, Ceraliccarii, was discovered. 

Near Leintwardine the Lower Ludlow beds again appeared on the sides of 
the lane leading to Church Hill, and numerous Craptolttei and other charac- 
teristic fossils were found in them. 

At Church Hill, famous for having furnished so many new species of Stai- 
fishes [several of which have been described by Mr. Salter In the " Annals of 
Natural History ") and Crustaceans, the day's eicuision terminated, and the 
party returned to Ludlow, where they dined at tbe Feathers Inn. 

The Qub was honoured with the presence tiuoughoal the day of E)r. H. B. 
Geinitz, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Dresdea. 
whose able researches in the Permian and Lowm Silurian beds of Saxony are so 
often mentioned by Sir Roderick Murchison in " Siluria." He was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Club. At this Maeling Mr. Henry Jenkins of Madley 
was elected a Member. 
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tSEanlbntie Hatmsltsts' jTuUr €ixtb. 

Field Uietino, Tuesday, August Tm, i8$o, 
PRESTEIGN. 



This CluD held their last Fidd Meetiog for the jwar at Presteign, on Tuesday, 
lfa« 7th August. 

The Membecs under Mr. R. W. Banks, President, assembled at Corton 
Turnpike, and after passing the quarry of Uppa Llandovery, or May Hill Sand- 
stone, made their way to the sandpits on the north side of the hill. Here Wenlock 
Shale and Woolhope Limestone, resting on Upper Llandovery beds, inclining 
40 deg. N., appeared topping out on the surface, evidently upheaved by the 
same volcanic eruption which altered the adjoining limestone rocks of Nash, and 
threw up Stanner rocks, Hanter and Old Radnor hilEs. 

On the top of Nash Scar the party halted to admire the view of the Nasb 
and Knill Valley, the plains of Herefordshire, and distant Malvern HtUs ; while 
Mr- J. E. Davis and bis fatbtr, Dr. Davis [who so ably aided Sir R. Murchisoa 
when be first explored this dlstricl), pointed out the numerous faults which 
occurred lo the broken and wooded ground immediately around. 

Evenjobb was next visited, and the party proceeded over Evenjobb Hill, 
where the quarries afforded good sections of the Lower Ludlow rocks. A small 
portion of Pterygotns was here discovered. A still more extensive view opened 
out on Eveojobb hill 1 the Malvems, Stoke Edith grounds, the Cotleswold range 
of hills, from Cheltenham down the vale of the Severn, the Black Mountains, and 
Brecon Beacons, appeared in the distance, while the valley of Old Radnor im- 
mediately beneath, and Radnor Forest, added to the beauty of the scene. 

Passing by Discoyd, and visiting several Upper Ludlow quarries 00 the 
way, the party arrived at Presteign. where a substantial and excellent diimer 
was provided at the Radnorshire Anus. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
JRSDAV, Februarv 7TH, l86l. 



Th« Ninth Annual Meeting of the Qub was held at the Green Dia«on Hotel, 
on TtiUTMlay, February 7th, at l-o p.m. Tlieie were present : Mr. R. W, Banks, 
President, R«v, J. F. Crouch and Rev. R. M. Lingwood, Vice-Presidents. Rev, 
W. S. Symonds, Honorary Member, Colonel Colvin, Rev. R. Dlion, Rev. 
T. Hutchinson, Mi. J. E. Smith, Rev. Tbos. West, and Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 

The Accounts showed a balance in the bank on January jtst, 1S61, of 

iSt los. Id. 

A letter was read from Mr. H. Wheatlcy, Black Rock. Co. Cork, dated Feb- 
ruary ist, tS6l, oflering, provided the projected Museum was in a sufficient state 
offorwaidnes* to exhibit them, a cheque for £10 towards procuring and preserving 
a apedmen of each of the fish of Herefoidihtre — and a further donatioo if re- 
quired. At tegardt the King of Fresh Waters, he desired that a specimen of the 
fish should be represented toon after being hatched, the samlet of one year old, 
and the samlet nhen be has Just put on his silvery dress, with the adult salmon 
of say from 30 to 30 lbs ; the rest of the river inhabitants to be mprtaeaUA 
by a sio^ specimen, the finest procurable- 
Mr. Robert Lightbody nas elected President for the year. Mr. George 
Cocking of Ludlow, Mr. R. M. Lingwood, and Mr. Elmes Yelverton Steele of 
Abergavenny, Vice-Presidents. Rev. J. F- Crouch was re-elected Honcvary 
Secretary, and Mr. Arthur Thompson Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 

The following days and places for Field Meetings for this year were fixed ! — 



FRtDAV, ItSt JUNB — TaRRINOTOK. 

Fripav, 9th AUOUST — Absrgavbhhv. 
The retiring Presldeut, Mr. R. W. Banks- gave an address. 
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THE ADDRESS 
Of the retiring President, R. W. Banks, Esq., read before the Members of the 
Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, at their Annaa) Meeting, held in Herelbra, 
on Thursday, February 7th, 1861. 

GsimsMBii, — On retiring from the office of PreaideDt, it becomes my duty 
to present to you a summary of the proceedings of the Club during the past year, 
and to offer such suggestions as will, in my opinion, best promote the objects 
which it has in view. I enter upon the subject with a feeling of diffidence, as my 
remarks are foonded more on the discoveries and observations of others, than of 
myself, and I most therefore request your indulgence for any errors into which 
I may fall, and for the want of anything novel in my address. 

The addresses of preceding Presidents have in many respects anticipated the 
rstnaiks which I might have made, and liave somewhat circumscribed the field 
over which I have to travel. I shall however endeavour, as far as I am able, to 
avoid a repetition of their views and suggestions, merely calling your attention 
to them as I proceed. 

We must deem it a fortunate circumstance, that during an unusually wet 
season, we were able to hijd our Field Meetings on the days originally fixed, and 
to enjoy on each of those days, uninterrupted fine weather. 

YoD will all remember the hospitable reception wbicfa we met with at Lyston, 
tbe residence of one of our Vice-Presidents, Mi. Ungwood, prior to oni excursion 
CO the 5th of June. The object of our meeting was to explore that well-defined 
ridge, known as Saddlebow Hill, which appears to an observer from the ncvthem 
part of this County, as one of the sonthem barriers to the valley of the Old Red 
San^tooe. Mr. Ungwood had discovered a head of Pteiaspis Lloydii in ib« 
Contttones of Orcop ; there was therefore a reasonable hope that we might on 
o<u way find some traces of tbe Old Red fishes. In this we were disappointed; 
but, although we failed to find any fossil remains, we obtained an admirable suri'ey 
•oi tbe country. Having ascended the hill from Lyston, we looked down on the 
wdl-wooded grounds of Mynde Park, and passing near Orcop, and over Saddlebow 
Hill, arrived at Garway Hill, the extremity of the range. From its stunmit a 
magnificent prospect opened to oui view ; to the west lay the Skyirid, and the 
bills of the Upper division of Old Red, which surround Abergavenny — to tbe 
north-west the long range of tbe Block Mountains, and in tbe same direction, 
coosidecably in advance, the comparatively low range of Comstone hills which 
extend* from St. Devereux to the Wye at Whitney i — looking to the north, over 
tbe wide valley of Old Red, Lady Lift and Dinmore bills appeared — beyond 
them the Ludlow rocks, represented by Hergest ridge and Biadnor, and, in the 
extrane distance, Radnor Forest, occasiMiaUy hidden by passing showers ; — to 
the east, thewell-known features of tbeTitterstoneaee Hill and Wenlock Edge, 
and the SMoewhal tame outline of the Longmynds, tbe oldest of our fossQifetous 
rodo, thus affording a view of tbe whole range of PaUeoioic rocks. Turning 
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tound to the south, Moamoutb and Ross lay before us, aad the valley of the Wye, 
flanked by the Coal basin of the Forest of Dean — to the east, the Malvem Hills, 
H-ith the range which runs along the vaie of the Severn, and Ibe mora distant 
Cotteswolds, representatives of the Oohle formation, in the background. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to find a spot where a better view can be obtained 
of the Old Red Sandstones of Herefordshire, which at Pen-y-cader-fawr rise to 
Che height of 3,;45 feet,* and nhlch ara in this district estinialed to be 10,000 
feet thick. 

I shall not notice the evidences of upheaval and denudation wiilch must have 
slruck every reflecting observer, but will refer you to the address of our late 
lamented member, The Rev. Thoma* T. Lewis, whera the subject has been dis. 
cussed with all that local knowledge and ability which peculiarly distinguished 
his investigations ; and to Mr. Symonds' able paper on the Old Red Sandstone 
of Herefordshire, t Descending Garway Hill, our road lay through Kentchurch 
Park, to Kilpeck and St. Devereui. whence the railway conducted us to Hereford. 
I cannot conclude the notice of this day's proceedings without refeuing to the 
pleastire which the members eiperieiic«d from the presence of Capt- Guise, the 
President of the Cotteswold Club, whose knowledge on all subjects connected with 
Natural History, particularly Entomology, is as accurate and methodical as it is 
various. He has kindly favoured me with a list, wtiicb I subjoin, of the Beetles 
which he met with during the day. by the roadside and on the swampy parts of 
Garway Hill. 

Our second meeting was at Ludlow, on the 14th July. The members pro- 
ceeded to Downton Castle i our indefatigable member. Mr. Ughtbody, undertook 
to be our guide for this day's eicursiou. After examining a section of the Old 
Red on the left bank of the Teme, we crossed at Forge Bridge, and walked down 
the river for a short distance, as far as Tin Mills, to examine the passage from the 
Ludlow rocks into the Old Red. On our way. a quarry of the Downton Sand- 
stone, the beds of which dipped at a sharp angle to the south west, was examined- 
On one of the slabs of building stone, recently raised by the workmen, numerous 
beads and other portions of Eurypterus pygmceus and Pterygotus Banksli, with 
parts of the body rings of another species of Plerygotus (probably P. Gigas) were 
observed. Passing onwards, some olive grey coloured beds of shale were examined 
by the side of the old watercourse, which were considered by Mr. LightlM>dy to 
be identical with the Upper Passage-beds in the railroad cutting at Ludlow. 
These beds are on a lower level than the Downton beds before referred to. and 
may probably graduate upwards into the Old Red, but no opportunity was 
afforded of ascertaining on what beds they repose. Supposing that they are the 
Upper Passage-beds, their relative position to the Downton beds, which were 
ascertained to lie here conformably on Upper Ludlow rock, can only be reconciled 
by the supposition of the occurrence of a fault, which has placed these shales in 
a position apparently inferior to the Downton beds. Retracing our steps for a 

- Tht mort itcentlr publiihed Ordnance Survey Map, Sh«i 114, on the ictit of 1 inch 10 
I mile. Rloes Pen.y-gnder fawr H i,«i4 reel high, and Wawn fsich <il mileiruRher nenh) k 

'' ) Edin'Eanh PhiloAophica'l Journal', April, t'sjg. ' 
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short distaace, our course was up the river, through the beautiful and richly- 
wooded gorge oi the Tem« — the picturesque rocks od either bank, in many placet 
whitened bj a calcareous deposit, aSording excellent sections of the Upper Ludlow 
rock. Near the Bow Bridge a fine perpendicular escarpment of Aymestry limestone 
was passed ; — here the Botanists, who had separated to pursue their researches 
in the Downton Castle grounds, rejoin^ the party. Our course was now directed 
to Leintwardine- At Trippleton a quarry of Lower Ludlow was examined, and 
a fine specimen of Ceratiocaris discovered. Near Leintwardine, eithet side of the 
lane leading to Church Hill exposed beds of Lon«r Ludlow, in which numerous 
Graptolites and other characteristic fossils occurred. At Church Hill, famous 
for having furnished the Pterygotus puactatus and many new species of Star-fishes 
(several of which have been described and figured by Mr. Saltei), the day's 
excursion terminated. Here the custodians of the quarry appeared, and o&ared 
for sale some fair specimens of Star-fishts, which ere now probably grace Ibe 
cabinet of Professor Geioitz. of Dresden, our companioa during the day, whose 
able researches In the Permian and Loner Silurian strata of Saxony are so often 
mentioned by Sir Roderick Muicbison In " Siluria." t will not quit the Church Hill 
quarry without expressing a wish that the Club will use Its influence to persuade 
theownerof tbeland in which the quarry is situate, to allow the working of it to be 
continued within fixed and reasonable limits, and thus enable our enterprising 
members to continue their researches, which have already thrown so much light 
and additional information on the forms of extinct Star-fishes and Crustaceans. 

Before I pass to our next day's excursion, I must again refer you to Mr. Lewis' 
Address for an account of previous meetings of this Club at Leintwardine and the 
Nash Lime Rocks, which the Club again visited on the last Field-day of the past 

We met at Gorton Turnpike on the 7tb August, and after passing the quarry 
of Upper Llandovery, or Maybill Sandstone, here worked for road materials, we 
ascended the hill and passed round to the sand-pits on the northern side. Here 
Wenlock Shale and Woolbope Limestone, resting on Upper Llandovery beds, 
dipping 40 degrees to the north, appeared cropping out on ttie surface — the anti- 
clinal beds of which are seen on the southern side, affording, in the Upper Llan- 
dovery beds, specimeos of Petraia and other characteristic fossils. Sir Roderick 
MuTchison, in his "Silurian System," expresses an opinion that the same volcanic 
forces which disturbed the strata oo Old Radnor Hill and threw up the volcanic 
masses of Stanner Rocks, Wonel and Hanter Hills, had also exercised a powerful 
operation bere, upheaving the limestone and Llandovery beds — altering the 
limestone of Nash into an amorphous, unsttatified rock, and causing the numerous 
faulls in the Old Red Sandstone, which occur in the immediate vicinity, althotigh 
the Igneous rocks did not present themselves to his view ; subsequent investiga- 
tions have confirmed the correctness of his opinion. At Old Radnor the igneous 
matter has burst through the limestones, altering in a similar manner the portions 
which came immediately into contact with It, and converting the Wenlock Shale, 
with the TriJobites and Enciinites which it contains, into a fractured coal-like 
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We shall add fr«$h interest to the subject, if we can ascertain the period 
when this outburst took place i we know that these Syenitie or hyi)ersthenic 
roclcs are supposed to have been formed under water, when tbe whole district was 
submerged. Tbe seaichei for fossils in the Upper Ludlow rock in Ibe iuuaediate 
nel^bourhood of Kington will be struck by the fact that be cannot find tbe 
Orthoceratitei and larger Mollusca in tbe same symmetrical state as in the 
neighbourhood of Ludlow ; at Kington tbey are generally flattened, compressed, 
oc broken i now this flattening, or compression, is attributable to either direct or 
oblique pressure on the mould or cavity which the sbell itself once occupied, 
before tbe cast, wtiich we now find, was perfectly formed. The outburst of a 
large igneous mass, upheaving and bending the strata of the adjacent rocks, 
would account for the pressure whicli these fossils exhibit. If we continue our 
search upwards we shall find further evidence ol the period of the outburst in the 
fact that at Ivy Chimney and on other parts of Bradnor Hill, waterwom pebbles 
of tbe syenite of Stanner, pieces of partially calcined limestooe, and boulders of 
the red and white quarti (Upper Llandovery Con^omerate) of Old Radnor are 
met witb. imbedded in the Downton sandstone. I tbink, therefore, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that tbe outburst took place when tbe Upper Ludlow rocks were 
in an unconsolidated state, and while the deposits, which form tbe Downton 
sandstone, were taking place. Hoping that you will excuse this digression, I will 
now return to tbe subject of the day's excursion. Passing through Can Wood, 
our party halted on the summit of Nash scar, to admire the view of the Nasb and 
Knill valley, tbe plain of Herefordshire, and distant Malvern bills, while our 
Honorary member, Mr. J. E. Davis and his father. Dr. Davis, who first investi- 
gated these limestooe rocks and their fossil contents, pointed out Ibe numerous 
faults in the broken and wooded ground around, and tbe outlying patches of Old 
Red Sandstone. Proceeding to Evenjobb, we ascended Evenjobb bill, where 
quarries afforded good sections of tbe Lower Ludlow rocks. A small portion of 
Pterygotus was here discovered. Descending tbe hill, and passing by I^iscoyd, 
we reached Presleign, examining on our road several quarries of Upper Ludlow 
rock. Thus terminated the last excursion of the year. 



Tbe Ludlow Bone-bed, since the publication of tbe " Silurian System," has 
been considered to afford the earliest traces of vertebrated ""'""■'». but we now 
know that the Lower Ludlow and Upper Ludlow rocks contain a species of 
Pteraspis, nearly allied to the Pteraspides of the Downlon sandstone^ which 
have been definitely placed among the Fishes by Professor Huiley. on a careful 
comparison of their structure with that of Cephalaspis.* 

Mr. Lightbody, in a letter of some length, has kindly communicated to me 
the result of his labours ; amoug other discoi,'eries be mentions a new species of 
Ampyx, and a shell of small size, which Mr. Salter considers to be a new genus 
allied to SIphonotreta in the Caradoc Shales of the Onny valley : a new species 
• Koxky on CcplulMpLiKnd Pletaipis. Quarwrly Jounml, GtoloniQil SoMIy, vol. i,, p. iSi. 
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of Lingula in the Bala limestone at Hordesley ; and a new species of Asaphus 
found by Mr. Maiston in the shales above this limestone. Mi. Ligbtbody also 
tells me that Professor WyviUe Thompson is writing on a new Echinosphsrites, 
found in Church-Hill quarry, somewhat similar in character, but larger and more 
spiny than Palxodiscus (erox. I regret thai I am unable to refer at greater 
length to the subject of Mr. Lightbody's letter, but I trust tbat he will supply my 
omission by reading a paper at one of our meetings for the present year. Mr. 
Crouch has met with PCerygotus punctaCus, and a species of Ceratiocaris in the 
Lower Ludlow Shales of Bradnor wood, Kington. Mr. Salter, when he heard 
of it, rejoiced in the probable discovery of the zoue of the Star-fishes, and spent 
a day during last summM with Mr. Crouch and Mr. Lightbody, In a search for 
traces of them in these beds without result. As none of the Old Red fishes have 
been yet met with in the neighbourhood of Kington, I may mention that I found, 
last summer, in a quarry of grey sandstone, on the Rodd farm, Kington, a good 
specimen of the head of Cephalaspis Lyellii. I had previously met with slight 
traces of fishes in the same quarry, but the fragments were too small for reference 
to any known species. Mr. Alfred Marston, who has done so much to bring to 
light the extinct animals of tbe Ludlow district, has kindly furnished me with a 
list of fossil Crustaceans, Star-Bshes, and fishes, found in the neighbourhood of 
Ludlow, during the last four or five years. I have made additions to the list, 
and, having submitted it for correction to Mr. Lightbody, have added it to my 
address, as a record of some of the discoveries of the Woolbope Club. 

I have dwelt at some length on these details, because it appears lo me tbat 
the Field Qubs may more usefully employ themselves in the collection and 
coKirdinalion of fads relating to Natural History in all its branches, than in 
speculations, which, however ingenious, would crumble to pieces when they were 
handled, on account of the limited range of our researches. 

As it is part of my duty to-day to offer suggestions for the promotion of the 
objects of the Club, I feel I cannot do better than call your attention to the 
following suggestions of our kmd friend. Mr. Salter, lo a letter to myself :— " We 
shall never really Imow what the true nature of our boundary lines is until people 
of leisure will note on tbeur maps the facts as they arise. May I beg you, in the 
name of science, to do this for your district — a yellow colour for Downton — a blue 
for Ludlow— a brown for Passage-beds, dotted down in the exact spots where 
they occur, would point to the true arrangemeut of the faults and anticUnals in 
a way that no guess work in London could do ; then, when such coloured spots 
increased in number, a visit from any practised field-worker would clear up whole 
lines of work, and our maps would begin to look like what no other country has 
done. There is a special reason for doing so on the borders of Siluria and Devonia, 
since the information is all valuable among Transition beds." I would suggest, 
in addition, to any members of the Club who may carry out Mr. Salter's sugges- 
tions, that they will do the Club a great service if they will bring the maps on 
which the facts have been so noted to tbe Field Meetings, in order that their 
notes may be there compared and criticised, and the result recorded on a map 
bekinging to tbe Qub. 
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Notwitbatanding all the attention which has of late yeais beea paid to the 
subject of th« Old Red Sandstone of Hecefordshiie. it still remains an object for 
our careful investigation. Fresh discoveries are continually throwing a new 
light on the relations of the Herefordshire beds to those of Scotland. The Les- 
mahago black flags proved on a comparison of the similar, although varying, 
species of fossils which at the same time were discovered in the Downton beds, 
10 be the equivalents of the latter.* and are now known! to be overlaid by red 
shales in which Cephalaspis Lyellil occuts — the relation of the Passage-Beds of 
the Ludlow railway cutting to the Old Red have recently been elucidated by the 
able investigations of Mi. Symonds,^ in the Ledbury tunnel. He traces a gradual 
succession from the Aymestty limestone through the Upper Ludlow and the 
Downton Sandstone, which has there scarcely a representative, to the equivalents 
of the Ludlow Passage-beds, identified by the occurrenre in them of Auchenaspis 
and PterygoCus Ludensls. and he finds that these beds pass upwards into a series 
of red marls, with yellowish, grey, and pink, sandstones, containing Pteraspis 
and Cephalaspis. 

At Trimpley. near Bewdley, Mr. Roberts has found in the Comstones Cepha- 
laspis Lyellil and Pteraspis Lloydii, and in the immediately underlying Grits. 
Pteraspis Banksii, Plerygolus Ludensis, and Parka decipiens. When we add to 
these (acts the occurrence of Cephalaspis Lyellil and Pteraspides in the Comstones 
of Le3-sters, and numerous other parts of Herefordshire, and the discovery of 
Eurypterus Symondsii in the Comstones of Rowlstone, we cannot doubt that we 
liave in Herefordshire the equivalents of the Perthshire and Forfarshire] beds, 
in which Cephalaspis Lyellil, Plerygotus Angllcus, and Stylonurus are associated. 
These beds have been styled by Sir Roderick Murchison as the Lower Old Red.^ 

1 am not aware that we have any trace of the middle division (or Caithness 
flags) characterised by Pteclcthys obloogus, Coeosteus, Dipterus, Diplopterus, 
and other fishes. Very recently, the Rev. Hugh Mitchell has discovered one of 
these fishes, Dipterus, associated with Cephalaspis Lyellil. in the Lower Old Red 
of Forfarshire. II Here then is a subject for our researches ; fresh discoveries 
are continually made, and there is no reason why we may not, in the Woolbope 
district, find some remains of fishes, which may either establish, or negative, the 
existence of this threefold division of the Old Red. We have some traces of the 

* Murchiun's "LcimahsKO Siloriani," Qua/tttly Journal, GcoIdejci] Socicly. vat. ii, p. 
IS. Saltci'>"Hiiiiamop<eii>i,"ibid,p,9fi. ll^inWTilesioaaar Kiictoo," ibid. p.gi. Mr. 
D. P«B«. F.C S., reiimrk ihal Ihii lui piper •■ mLghi u Bill hnvc been wiin=n for ilie THt. 
Moim Bltt^tai u toe ihe TiltHoao al Kinglon, u tniirely limilAi in ihey in all iIibt arsunic 

t Gdkit:* " Old Red S«ndsloo«," Qunnitly Jourm!, GeologLol SpcielT, voL i6. p. >I4. 

tSynondi' "On Pusagt Bedial Ltdbory." ibid, p. 193. 

I Mi. Page infomii me that IhE grey Bi'ileflaeiionn and lilestona of Forfar "ourlooe.l 
Old Red," contain among otbor foisiJs, Lepidodendroid iieou. Fucoidi, and Zomcriiei, (trn. 
likcfn«nKnu(Sphenapurya!', PteryKoti of Kvrral ipecixi from ift to tSi. long; EaiypLen, 
two ip«ciea ; Acanlbodu Cipbuanchus, two spcdcf ; Climatiua, Kvcral ; PkcuoduH, fclhyo- 

kne,^ QiuTtcriy JouniaJ, Ccoloiical Sodcty, voL 



papetCQuaiieilyjoarnaJ, Geological Society, "ol 17, p. us), DLpteri 
Eul fbvitli belonginE to the seneia Acnaihadei, Diplacanthui, and Ci< 
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upper division. A scale of Holoptychius DObilissimus, found by Sir Roderick 
MuTchisoQ on the Daien, neat CrickboweU, prior to the publication ol the " Silurian 
System," was the only indication we had of the upper beds, until tbe discovery at 
Fallow, in Sbropshire, two or three years ago, of a new species of Ptericthys in 
]^Uow sandstone, overlaid by the shale of the Carboniferous Limestone of Qee- 
Hill, and the more recent discovery at the same place, by Mr. Ligbtbody and 
Professor Melville, of tbe remains of Holoptychius.* 1 hope, therefore, our 
indefatigable Ludlow members will pursue their researches further in this direc- 
tion, and that Di. Bevan and our Abergavenny members will vie with them in 
the endeavour to trace the limits of the uppermost beds of Old Red.t 1 cannot 
help noticing, before I quit this subject, an erroneous notion (adopted by Sir 
Roderick Murchison in the appendix to the last edition of Siluria. p. 554) that 
the Old Red Sandstone is necessarily a red rock. He says, " the true base in 
Shropshire and Herefordshire of the Old Red Sandstone, properly so-called, is, 
I repeat, seen to be a red rock, containing ITephalaspis and Pteraspis, and gradually 
passing down into the grey Ludlow rock." Now, although this is generally the 
case in tbe Old Red of Herefordshu-e, we know that It is nut universally so ; the 
Sandsloni^ in the neighbourhood of Kington. Hay, and other parts ol the northern 
side ol the County, are overlaid with red soil, arising from the denudation of the 
Black mountains and other elevated masses of the Old Red, but the rocks beneath, 
including those which contain Cephalaspis Lyellii, are generally a grey micaceous 
sandstone. In this as in other similar cases, we must look to fossil contents 
rather than to colour and litbological composition as tbe truest indicator ol the 
age of rocks. 

But the geological observer may not only view tbe imbedded fossils as the 
indicators of the stratigraphical position of the rocks In which they are found ; 
but he may view them with the eyes of a naturalist, and compare them with 
animals which now eiist. tracing the aSinity of Extinct to existing species ; he 
wiU thus note their diBerences. learn their habits, and form a notion of the con- 
ditions under which these animals of the past existed — he will marvel that the 
worm should have lelt its track and burrows, the ebbing tide its ripple, and the 
raindrop its record on the surface of the rocks ; he will observe tbe Trilobile. 
one of the earliest crustaceans, attain its greatest development in the Silurian 
period, and gradually become extinct in tbe Carboniferous rocks — he will be 
struck with its varied form, elaborate stiucture. and the countless facets of its 
eye — be will compare tbe Orthoceratites and the numerous Cephalopods with 
their allies, the extinct Ammonites, and the Nautilus of the present seas ; and 
will see in each species the same chambered structure and the same provision 
for floating on the surface of the water, although the forms are so various and 
unlike ; he will admire tbe numerous and varied series of Corals and Crinoids in 
the Limestones, the elegant Star-fisbes and numberless Mollusca of the Silurian 
seas, and when these last are gradually dying away, be will see the Pterygoti and 
Eurypleridx, the largest of Crustaceans, for a brief time the principal occupants 

- Svoioodj' " Old Red Simliioiws of Hercford>hi™," ubi nipr». 

1 \l<>rn< and KotMiii "on ihe VcHov Sa< dHom and M.'>iniain Limslonc of Oman nnd 
Fallow. ■ Quimrly Journal, Gtologicat Socitly. vol. 18. p. 94. 
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of th« deep, in tbeir turn succeeded by tbe Fbhes, aod at last a Flora, of which 
faint traces before appeared, of gigantic Ferns, Palms, and Conifers, covering 
the surface of the earth with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and he will rise 
from the contemplation of the Subject more and more impressed with the in&nile 
wisdom, power, and goodness of God in the works of creation. 

When we consider in how few places the crust of the earth is broken, and 
how seldom, when the locks are exposed to our view, we have an opportunily ol 
arriving at their contents, we may reasonably expect that fresh discoveries will 
from time to time reward the persevering searcher of the Paleozoic rocks. We 
know how the accidental discovery of a Star-hsh at Church Hill led to a further 
search, and an addition of thirteen or (oiuteea new species of Star-hshes to the 
three or four species previously known in the Silurian rocks, and to the discovery 
of several new species of Crustaceans ;^ow the discovery of the contents of the 
DowntOD Sandstone at Bradnor, and of its equivalent at Lesmahago. induced 
a general search in tbe beds which range upwards into the Old Red. and tbe 
results ; and how the beautifully preserved forms of the Lanarkshire Plerygoti 
enabled Mr. Salter to arrange the scattered members of Pter>-go[i in other rocks, 
and by comparison Co discriminate tbe different species. We knoiv, too, that 
the Comslones of Herefordshire have recently yielded several new species of 
fishes, and many more specimens of previously known species than were a few 
years since supposed to exist in tbe Herefordshire Ola Red, and we have every 
reason to believe that the contents of these beds are still unexhausted mines, 
which will gradually unfold new facts to the diligent and constant observer. 

I (eel that 1 am promoting the interests of the Club when I call your attention 
to the Museum at Ludlow, and urge the members of this Club to give it tbeir 
aid and support, either by couttibutions (o its funds, or the gift of specimens of 
those branches of Natural History which it contains. Those of us who have 
visited it must feel the aid which we have derived from the inspection of the 
specimens of Ornithology and Fossils in its well^arranged cases, and from Ihe 
valuable works of reference which ils small but well-selected library contains. 

I may reasonably be expected to touch on other subjects, which Ihe idea of 
a Naturalists' Field Club embraces, such as the Ornithology, the Entomology. 
and the Botany of the district. The fact that none of these subjects have; during 
the past year, been brougbl under the notice of tbe Club, in some measure relieves 
me from a charge of omission. I must, however, admit my inability to offer any 
useful observations or suggestions on these subjects, and confine myself 10 a request 
thai any members, whose tasies and inclinations lead them to the study of any of 
these branches of Natural History, wiU record the result of their observations in 
a written paper, aod bear io mind that the coUeetion of a number of common-place 
facts leads to a useful result- 
Mr. Crouch, in his Presidential Address on January land, 1656, very clearly 
and ably explained to you the scope of the Flora of Herefordshire, which has been 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Purchas ; hopes were entertained that a part 
of it would be placed in the publisher's hands during tbe past year. Mr. Syroonds, 
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of Pendock, undertook to supply, byway of preface, a diort account of the geology 
and soil oa which tbe plants grow. If I Femember rightly, tbe manuscript, 
although ia a forward state, was not ready for the printer, and therefore tha 
publication was delayed. On behalf of tbe Club, I venture to express a hope that 
Mr. Purchas vriU endeavour to carry out, in pan at least, during the present year, 
the completion of a work which will so greatly assist tbe systematic Botanist, and 
will reflect so much credit on himself. 

One otber subject occurs to me as worthy of a few remarks. Tbe Aquadum, 
now so easily procured and managed, enables us to observe the structure, and 
study the habits, of the numerous animals which frequent our streams and ponds 
— tbe gradual development of the tadpole, of the frog, and the newt ; and the 
transformation of the insects whose larvn are aquatic, as the gnat, the dragon Ay, 
and the may-fly. and the beetles and other insects whose life is spent in the water 
— we may watch tbeir movements and see bow the countless forms of animal life, 
which abound in tbe water, are reduced in number by the predatory babits of each 
other — we may watch tbe sportive activity of the smallest of our flshes ; the mode 
in which the crayfish propels himself, the use which it makes of those jaw feet, 
which were so fully developed In the Fterygoti, and in how wonderful a manner 
ft periodically emerges from its shelly covering, and withdrawing all its membera, 
evm the delicate antenna, casts aside in an entire form its old coat, and appear* 
in all the splendour of a new one. But, in addition to ihese recorded facts, I 
think the Aquarium will enable us, by careful observation, to record maay new 
facts which otherwise would escape our observation, especially in the winter 
season, under the influence of a low temperature, when tbeae inhabitants of the 
water disappear, and fall more or less into a state of torpidity or comparative sleep. 

A suggestion has been made to me that the Club might with great advantage 
increase the number of its members, and have six Field Meetings ia tbe course of 
tbe year. As regards the number of ntembos, I think, if occasion should require, 
the Club might advantageously alter the rule which limits our Club to fifty 
toeinbers, but I am not aware that at present we have any candidates for admissfoD 
to justify its alteration. If we Increase the number of our Field-days, I fear out 
meetings will not be so well attended as they are at present, for if we look over the 
list of our members we shall see that by far the larger portion has engagements 
which have a prior claim oa its attention, and can only make tbe study of Natural 
History an " employment for Its Idle time, which is then not Idly spent " ; but 
I see no reason why those members who have leisure time may not, with great 
advantage to the Club, visit localities which are now comparatively inaccessible 
to the Club as a body, report Che result of their discoveries to the Field Meetings, 
and thusextendour knowledge of the district. 

1 cannot conclude without expressing to the members generally my deep 
sense of the honour which they conferred on me in my election as President of tbe 
Club, and tendering to them my sincere thanks for the kind support and friendly 
aid which tbeyhavesoreadilygivenme at the field meetings, and whenever I have 
>ek for information during the past year. 1 resign my office to 
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my successor in the fullest confidence thai the membera will heartily co-operate 
with him in an endeavour to make the Field Meetings of the present year at 
attractive as possible, to promote the objects of the Clob, and to inctease it» 
prosperity. 

RICHARD W. BANKS. 
7tb February, 1861. 



CAPTAIN GUISE'S UST. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Elapbrus cupreus Garway. 

Ctenicerus peclinicomis Kentchurch Park. 

Saperda feirea • • . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ Ditto 

Ontbopbagus fracticomis Garway. 

Apbodius merdarius ■ . ■ . Ditto. 

Luperus flavipes Saddlebow. 

Galeruca ciatxgi .. .. Kentchurcb. 

Medous semicylindricus . . , . . . Hedges. 

Magdalinus atramentarius ■ . Ditto. 

Rhinonchus pericarpius . . . . . . . . Ditto. 

Sciaphilus muricatus . . . . . . . . Ditto 

PhyUobius argentatus Ditto. 

Polydrosus cervious Ditto. 

Tropipborus mercutialis Ditto. 

Otiorbynchus picipes .. .. .. .. Ditto. 

AnthoQoniiis lubi Ditto. 

Ill mi Ditto. 

Balaoiuus pyirboceras .. .. Ditto. 

HOHOPTBitA. 

Centrotus comatus Hawthorn Blossoms. 
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LIST OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, &c, OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 

R. M. LINGWOOD. 

Tbe oamet are according to L. Jenyos in his Manual of Biitish Vertebrata. 
MAMMALIA. 



Hdes taius 


Badger. 


Hustela foiua 


Marten -cat. 


R.CC. M 




putorius 


Pole-cat. 


vulgaris 


WaaseL 




Stoat. 


■bile winler g»rb, F«U., 1840, al Mu 


idifoid. Diito. iB5^ u LLuwin 


Lutra vulgaris 


Olter. 


Canii vulpes 


Foi. 


Talpa europsea 


Mole. 


Sofei araneus 


Shtew. 


fodiens 


Wat« Shrew. 


Mordiford and Ljnlon. 




Hedgehog. 

Lesser hone-«hoe Bat. 


c^nnaceus europ^us 
Rhlnolophus Heppogideros 


Overktlchiiuat 




Vespertilio noclula 


Nociule. 








Pepistrelie. 


0.ugh.«,.he™i 


DecMibtr, .Bw. 




Greater long^eatBd Bat 



Sdurus vulgaris Squirrel. 

Myoxus avellaoarius Dormouse. 

Mus sylvaljcus Field Mouse. 

musculus House Mouse. 

decumanus Brown Rat. 

Avvicola amphibia Water Rat. 
agrestis Field Vole, 

Ejicecdingly nuoieroui la Lhe HimBcr of 1S39, dior than »o being csuEhi in nu 

riparia Bank Vole. 

Two ipeciiscDS ODiy have come inta my hinds. 
Lepus timidus Hare. 

Mayaj, 1630. My keeper drew my stlention to » hare crrjingwinclhing m 
pawd »6oB> foui T«rd> from u in tbe open field ud »t dii iincliy »w she h« 
R few anyt old, in her moulb- 
Lepus cuniculus Rabbit. 
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Falco peregtinus 




Peregrine Faicou. 


Siok. Ediih, Mnreb, 


.8J5. 


AlLon Coun, iSs7. 


subbuteo 




Hobby. 


Ran. Brti in Hsugh Wood, Merdiron], 


..8;6. 


Shot .1 Pmcoyd, ,Sj<, by Mt. Pali 


^Eaalon 




Merlin. 


Sta on wing. tSsS, Bl LliDwaine. 




tionunculus 




KestnO. 


Acdpiter IringiUariu* 




Sparrow Hawk. 


Hnviu jctinus 




Kite. 


Ran. Killed ai Sliickltc^ing, Much Birch. 


Buteo vulgaris 




Buzzard. 


cyaneus 




Hen Harrier. 




:8s.. 


Otus brachyotus 




Short -eared OwL 


Shot at MaidED, 1S45- Dii 


110 rn 


r Rost. Modiford. 1839. 


Strii Bammca 




White Owl. 


Sytniiun aluco 




Tawny Owl, 


Lanius coUurio 




Red-backed Sbiike. 


Not 




Ml. 


Muscicapal luct uosa 




Pied Flycatcher 


Shot a pair al Suflon Coun, June, 


.BJ9. 


Spotted Flycatcher. 




Cinclus aquaticus 




Water Ouwl. 


Turdus viscivorus 




Missel Thrusb. 


pilarU 




Fieldfare. 








musicus 




Song Thrush. 


iliacus 




Redwing. 


merula 




Blackbird. 


Occuti wiib while 






torquatua 




Ring Ouzel. 




MigR 




Accentor raodulari* 




Hedge Spalrow. 


Sylvia rubecula 




Redbreast. 


Phosnicunia 




Redstart. 






Sedge Warbler. 


luscinia 




Nightingale. 


atricapilla 




Blackcap. 

Wbitethroat. 


cvirruca 




Lesser Wbitethroat. 


Nol 




ID. 


Mbilatriit 




Wood Wren. 


trochiluB 




Willow Wren. 


hypolals 




Chiff Chaff. 


Regulus aurocapillus 




Gold-crested Wren. 
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MotadUa alba 


Pied Wagtail. 


Boanila 


Gray WagtaU. 




u recent. 


neglecta ? 


Blue-head«d Wagiaii. 


Only Hta >i»l not kuidL.d, ihcrtfor* ■ 


, little doubiful. At LyiioB. Nov., ,840. 


Bava 


YeUow WagtaU (rare). 


Anthus pratensis 


Meadow Pipit. 


arboccus 


Tree Pipit. 


Not conoion. 


Near Rob, .B49. 


Saxicola oenanthe 


WhBatear. 


rubetra 


Winchat. 


nibicola 


Stonechat 


Parus major 


Gnat Titmouse. 


cxnileus 


Blue Titmouse. 


paliuiTis 


Marsb Titmouse. 


ater 


Cole Titmouse. 


caudatus 


Long-tailed Titmouse. 


Bombycilla garrala 




In Hob » B>Va- 


h in HcreTord, 1856. 


Alauda arvensU 


Skylark. 


Ob«n-ed perched on bed(e, .nd Ihen on a lo* bu.h. Shorl-loBl Lark ! 




Woodlark. 


Embeiiza nivalis 


Snow Bunting. 


In fli:^ It Bako's. Drcimber, 


lSs«. Sbol nl Pool Coiuge, 165* 


miliaria 


Common Buntingi 


Kot. 




Schtenlclus 


Reed Bunting. 


citrineUa 


Yellow Bunting. 


drlus 


Cirl Bunting. 


N«r the Cairo* Tnn 


™t«ke, iS;.. June, tWj 


Frtogilla cslebs 


Cbatanch. 


montifriugiUa 


Mountain Finch. 


Killed at SL V/t 


omrd^Mnrcb. iBjs 


domes lica 


House Sparrow, 


montana 


Tree Sparrow. 


coccothraustcs 


Grosbeak. 


At Lyiton, 1847. Ayleilon Wood, M 


ay, iSm, i.e«LBg! Ljrs.on, Maith, i860 


cbloris 


Greenfinch. 


carduells 


GoldGncli. 


spittus 


Siskin. 


Appein. 


rvery winter. 


Linaria 


Rcdpole. 


camiabina 


Grey Linnet. 


montium 


Twite. 
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Pyirhula vulgaris 




Bullfinch. 






CrossbOI. 


InfluhatBoker'i.Gu 


unii 


lb. He«lord, ,8ij. 


Stumus vulgaris 




Starling. 


Corvus corax 




Raven. 


Bitd in Kvatd places, but uch ; 


ir«r Ucoining mote rare. 


corone 




Crow. 

Hooded Crow. 


Shot at LlanwHnr, Jan., iB^ 


ShM»tP.nirtone. Peb., i»6o. 


(rugilegus 




Rook. 






Jackdaw 


Pica 




Magpie. 


GaiTulus glandarius 




Jay. 


Picus viridis 










Great spotted Woodpocker. 


Mordifi 




Bw, 


minor 




Small spotted WoodpeckBt. 


lyni torquiUa 




Wryneck. 






Tree Creeper. 


Troglodytes europnus 




Wren. 


Upupa epops 




Hoopoe. 


R>rr. C»1lo-Hill. 


IB4T. 


A< Baket'i. 1856. 


Silta europaa 




Nuthatch. 


Two ipeeiawBi killed HitrnKli-M in HirlnE u 


ainit the gWn of Cowrmlory toto which they 


Cuculus cauorus 




Cuckoo. 


Alcedo ispida 




Kingfisher. 


Hirundo rustica 




Swallow. 






Martin. 


riparia 




Sand Martin. 


Cypselus apus 




Swift. 


Caprimulgus europaus 




Goatsucker. 




uirtr 


00. iniomeloclitie.. (Orcop) 


Columba paluinbus 




Ringdove. 


cenai 




Stockdove. 


Turtur 




Turtledove. 


Pbasianus colchicui 




Pheasant. 












anally. 


Tettao tetrix 




Black Groute. 


Occuioiully on the bolder 




Ecolicus 




Red Grouse. 




vi« 


than Solch bird). 


Perdii clnerea 




Partridge. 


coiumii 




Quail. 


IUUed>lBe1moii[.ne»H«efotd, tS.T. KilM 


l«tUaii*«ne,ies., R.M.L. OW M F.iirt^. 


Charadriiis pluvialls 




Golden Plova. 



Black MouDtaint, 
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VaaeUus crlatatiu Lapwing. 

Ardea dnewa Heron, 

stellarU Bittern 

ShoioalheWji, hjj. Grifitht, Eiq., rS^. 
Nomeiuus arquata Curlew. 

Saen in tbe Bah >l Balrer-i, gaDimith, Haetori ; wbctbcr kiUad in dia eonnly m. 
(Edicnennis cnpltaua Thlck^kneed Plovor. 

Stmt in the BhIi r Ktlm't, 1854 : killed »t Lrd*. 
Totanoa hypoleucus Sandpiper, 

LimiMa niia Bartailed Godwlt. 

Shot at Lugi ■■ MordirDrd, itj;. 
Soolopax rmtlcoU Woodcock. 

Hu bnd u Tnpnktnnci aod Dionun Hill Wood. 
Snipe. 



galUnula 


Jack Snipe. 


Phalaropui lobatui 


Gtey Phalarope. 


St-otu 




RalliB aquaticus 


Water RalL 




Com Crake. 


poisana 


Spotted Ciak*. 


Shol u Won, 




GaUinuIa chioropus 


MooAen 


FuUcaatra 


Coot. 


Anser fonis 


Wild Goose. 


sagetuni 


Beaa Goose. 


CygnuB farus 


Whistling Swan. 


BewlcicU 


Bewick's Swan. 


Killed neu Ron. on tbi 


■■ Wy». i«54. by Mr. A. Annitac 


Anasbbschaa 


Wild Duck. 


crecca 


Teal. 


dypeata 


Shoveller. 


KiUed.l 


theMyndt, ,858. 


Hateca penelopo 


Widgeon. 


Fuligula feiina 


Pochard. 


Killed «iWre 


, iBjs. by Mr. An»t.«e. 


marUa 


Scaup Pochard. 



■ eristoU Tufted Pochard. 

Hr. Hon, R{<h. 
UsTgus merganier Gooseandcr. 

Id S«h II BiIht'i, itjj. 

Podkepe minor Dabchlck. 

criMatui Cntted Grebe. 

Ut. Hon, Rou, yoosg bird, ifl]«, 

OdTmbua septmtdoialb Red-throated Dfver. 

Caticlii;oiilic« a«u Rou, iBj^. 
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Phalacrocorax carbo Cormoraat. 

ShuoDtb* Wjre, i8s6, br Mr. Arnitigc. 
Stama binmdo Tarn. 

Nor Son, i!54. 
Sterna nigra Black Ten. 

On Mfndc FmI, 1B59 

tildactylus Kittiwake GulL 

Mr. Moo, KOM. 



Lacerta agilis 



REPTILIA. 

wnmon. Dovinl Hill. 

Anguis fragilis BUnd Worm. 
Natiix torquala Snake. 
Vipera conmiuiila Viper. 
Speddun lulled u MeMbni by mjuia, mcuured ill. 910. in lenph. 
Raoa tempcuaiia Frog. 
Buteo vulgaris Toad. 
Triton palustris Warty Eft. 
punctatus Commoa Eft. 

PISCES. 



Perca fluviatBis 




Perch. 


Cottus goluo 




Bull-head. 










Brieihl. 


aupea finta 




Shad. 




U the Wye u &r u HeRfoid. 


CyptJnus carpio 




Carp. 


gobio 




Gudgeon. 


tinea 




Tench. 


rutUiB 




Roach. 


leueiscus 




Dace. 


cephalus 




Chub. 






Mionow 


Cobitis batbatiila 




Loach. 


Esoi lucius 




Pike. 


Salmotalar 




Salmon. 


fario 




Trout. 


Thymallus vulgaris 




Grayling. 


Platessa fleaus 




Flounder. 


M™tb(,fUM.D«nil«r 


.■»»." 


.>.ghtwi<h.wo™in«igUp(. 






Sharp-noied EoL 


latirostiis 






PetromysoD fluviatilis 




River Lamprey. 
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PERIODIC PHENOMENA. 

Observtd at LT^Ion and Llanwarn^ Herefordshire, average date of occuireiice 
for seven years, btim 1S50 to 1857. 



Song Thrush sings ■■ .. January 

Chaffinch sings . . ■ ■ „ 

Mezereon flowers .. .. „ 

Maze) flowers ■■ .. .. „ 

Snowdrop flowers .. .. ■■ „ 
Lessee Periwinkle flowere . . • ■ February 

Vew flowers . . . . . . . . . . „ 

Frogs croaking „ 

YeUowhammer sings March 

Rooks liegin building . . . . . . . . „ 

Pilewort flowen „ 

Apricot flowers • . . . .. 

Ringdove cooing „ 

Alder flowers ■ ■ ■ • „ 

Coltsfoot flowers 

Elder buds burst „ 

Sulphur Butterfly seen .. .. .. „ 

Daflodil flowers „ 

Frog spawns - . - - ■ ■ ■ . ■ • • • „ 

Torloiseshcll Butterfly seen 

Gooseberry flowers „ 

Larch flowers „ 

Wych Elm flowers April 

Cowslip flowers „ 

ChifichaS Warbler seen 

Herb Mercury flowers „ 

Humble Bee seen 

Horse-chesnul buds open „ 

Fieldfares last seen „ 

Field Wood'rush flowers „ 

Meadow Ladysmock flowers „ 

Queen Wasp seen 

Cuckoo heard . . ■- -. .- -- .. „ 

Swallow seen „ 

Blackthorn flowers ■ . ■ • . • • ■ • ■ „ 

Blackcap Warbler singing „ 

Redstart or Firetail seen . . - . - - - - „ 

Martin seen . . - - - - ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ „ 

Nightingale heard „ 

Sand Martin seen „ 

Strawberry flowers ■■ .. „ 
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Geraaader Speedwell flowen Af 

Orange-tip Batterfly seen 

Hone-clu«ciut Bowers Ha 

Spotted Flycatcher teoi 

Whitethorn flowers 

Swittseen 

Oak Sowers „ 

Large CockchaSer seen . . . . „ 

Mayfly seen .. .. .. „ 

Laburnum flowers . . . . . . „ 

Oieye Daisy flowers „ 19 

Landrail beaid June 6 

Foxglove flowers . . . . . . „ 9 

Small Garden Chafiec seen .. „ g 

Strawbenies rip« .. .. „ 13 

Wasps plen tiful „ 14 

White Water Lily flowers „ 31 

Lime-tree flowers .. July 18 

Apricots ripe „ 14 

Swift last seen August 6 

Swallows and Martins ccmgregatlng „ 14 

Winged Ants appear „ 14 

Meadow SafEron Bowers „ 14 

Yew Berries ripe • ■ - . • - . ■ „ 16 

Elder Berries ripe September 16 

Ivy flower ■ ■ • • ■ ■ • ■ „ at 

Swallow last seen October iS 

Martin last seen „ 13 

Woodcock first seen „ as 

Redwings and Fieldfares seen Noveo^cr t8 

1 would add that there is only a difiei«nca of three days io the arrival of the 
Swift, and four days in that ol the Cuckoo, during a longer period of twelve years. 

R. M. LINGWOOD. 
LvsTos, April. 1S60. 
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Moalhttft JiatJiraltsta' jTuUl Chib. 



FIRST FIELD MEETING. 
ITH Tm Halvibn Club, May ijhd a 



LUDLOW. MOCKTRE, LEINTWARDINE. 



Th« members of the Woolbope and Malveru Naluralists' Field Qubs met at 
Ludlow on Thursday, May 33id, for two Field Days. The best day's excunlco 
was to eiamuie the Caradoc beds up the Chmy Valley, and also at Maish Biook 
and Acton Scott. The Halvem frieDds, who anived oa Wednesday night, 
proceeded by the train at B o'clock next morning to Maish Biook, and from 
thence walked to a quarry near Acton Scott, of the Middle Caradoc formation, 
which is rich in fossil remains. There the membeia procured PItacopi cottopk- 
OmlnuiS, Orthis vtsperUIio, Orlhis unguis, OrViis actonia, Strophomena grandis, 
Bdl*ropitoit bilobata, and Ltptaena urricta. Tfaence the members retraced their 
•tqw to Marth Brook, and examined the sections along the Horderley road. 
Tbote nearest the railway station are Caradoc, containing the usual remains, 
and a little further on are the lower beds ol the Lingmynd or Bottom Rocks, 
all the beds of which were cmsidered to be unfossiliferous until Mr. Salter, about 
two years ago, discovered worm tracks, and a portion of « trlloUte, in the blue 
bads immediately overlying tbeae Olive Shales. 

A little further along the road is a large quarry of Bala Limestone (where 
the members from Hereford were met), the beds of which are all tUted up nearly 
votical, and on thelower side of the quarry tbe lowest beds of Caradoc formation 
lie conformable to it, containing several scarce and new organisms, such as 
TnHudeus conctntricus. a new Asaphiu, a new FtiusUlla, and several other 
remaiiis ; from the Bala Limestone were procured several specimens of a new 
Lingula. 

Tbance, craning tbtf river Onny by the stepping stones, and proceedtog by 
the side of the rivet, they examined the loose slones that are thrown down from 
several quauies of the Horderly Flags or Middle Caradoc, amongst which the 
beautiful Oak-fem, Polypodium dryopteris, grows most luxuriantly. 

About a mile further down tlie stream (though up the beds) tbe celebrated 
Onny section was reached, showing the Puiple Sbale or Lower Wenlodt, the 
Pentamerus Limestone, and the uppermost beds of tbe Caradoc, aU in one con- 
tfanous sectiiw. From the Caradoc were procured some fine specimens ol 
Trimiehut conctntricus, and bom the Purple Shale. Orthis biloba, EnerinHut 
puneMms, Leplaau larvigata, Atrypa rttkuUms, and POraia bina. Tbe Pen- 
lanems Limestone Is here s very thin band, containing only Penlanurus undala. 
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but the water was too high to reacb it. From thence a walk of about a mile and 
a half to Craven Arms and back to Ludlow by train, concluded the Gist day's 
excunioD over a most interesting and splendid country. 

The second day's trip was fiist to Mocktra, and after examining the fine 
sections of Aymestrey Limestons and Lower Ludlow, the parly proceeded to 
Ldntwardine. where tliey separated for a siiort time, Mr. Symonds and Mr. 
Ligbtbody going on further to Pedwardine, to examine the small upheaval of 
Lower Uandeilo Flags, ctmtaining Diehiyimema sociale in abundance, and a small 
species of Obotina. The lemainder of tbe patty went to Church Hill and waited 
there for Mr. Ligbtbody to meet them. 

The Church Hill quarries are the most productive in new organisms of any 
section in this locality : more than twelve species of new Star-fish, several new 
EHcriniUs, a few species of Ceratiocaris, and two or three specimens of Limuloides 
optatus, an organism allied to the great King-crab of oiu' existing seas, have been 
found there. It seems to be a connecting link between the Silurian Trilobite 
and the Old Red Cephalaspis. In these beds of the Lower Ludlow formation, 
tbe oldest known fish was found of the species of Fteraspis, but the members 
were very unfortuna te in their day- 
After Mr. Lightbody joined, tbey continued on towards Ludlow, through 
the beautiful grounds belonging to DownCon Castle, in which are some fine sections 
of Upper Ludlow, and many rare species of ferns are to be procured. At the 
lower end of the Walks near Downton Castle Bridge, the Upper Ludlow Bone Bed 
b wdl exposed, and immediately overlying it is the Trochus Bed, from which 
sevnal small, but perfect. Fish-heads have been obtained. A short walk from 
here to the Forge Bridge, and back to Ludlow by caniage, concluded the second 
day's excursion, through a most interesting locality both to the geologist and the 
botanist. We noticed present the following members and visitors : — WOOL- 
HOPE CLUB :— Mr. Robert Lightbody, President ; Mr. George Cocking, and 
Mr. Elmes V. Steele, Vice-Presidents ; Capt. Guise, hon. member, President of the 
Cotleswold Qub j Messrs. C. T. Bodenham, H. Salwey, T. Curley. Arthur Thomp- 
son, A. WaU Davles. M.D., Kington. MALVERN CLUB ;— The Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, President ; Mr. Edwin Lees, Vice. President : The Rev. R. Bflson. 
The Rev. W. Them. Mr. Kent. VISITORS :— David M. McCuliough, 
M.D. J The Rev. R. Soper, Messrs. F. Kempson, Alfred Marston, and — Pritchard, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

The Rev. Arthur Gray, of Orcop, was elected a member of the Woolhope Club, 
and the following gentlemen were proposed :^The Rev. Thos. Woodboose, 
Mansel Lacy : David Wylie, Esq., Shrewsbury i Dr. McCuUough, and Mr. Wm. 
PhiUips, Hereford. 

In bis " Sketch of the Proceedings of the Malvern Naturalists' Club " from 
1B33 to tbe close of 1S63 " tbe Rev. Wm. S. Symonds refers to this Field Meeting 
in 1S61 in conjunction with the Woolhope Club at Ludlow, in the follow- 
ing words: — " We were specially interested In the fossils found in tbe Pattoft 
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Bedi or^ basement beds of ;tlie ^Old Red Sandstoae in the railway cuttbig at 
Ludlow, which co-relates so exactly with those found within the shaft and at the 
northern entrance oi the Ledbury tutmsl near the railway station there." 

" The fossils from Farlow in the Ludlow Museum are well worthy of notice, 
as they are from those newer Passage Beds which interveiie between the Old Red 
Sandstone and the Carboniferous deposits, aud contain the remains of two Scotch 
genera of fossQ fislies, the Holopiyehiia and Flerichlhys." (See Transactions of 
the Halvem Qnb, Part IIL, Page »»)■ 

Rev. Wm. S.Symonds was requested to re-publish this Paper* which appeared 
in the Edinburgh New Philosophical JoumaL £s was voted toward the ei 
(See Transactions of the Malvern Qub, Part III., Page 33). 



* " Gealogr of Ike Ruilvny ftgm WucalR lo Herefocd," by Rer. W. S. Symondi. 
This 1KU ificrwudg publiibed by Hardwickc, lu, Piccadilly, LondoD. it6a ; R«-prinud wlib 
■ddiliont and co(T<9;tioiu fiQir tbe "Bdinbvr^ New PhiUopbiol Jouiniil," Hn Seri«. 
April, iMi, wiibSeclion both of Malvem Hill and Ledbury Tunnel. 

IruK repriatwill b« fuand commencing Volume III. of bound pamphlea B Ss in the Refer- 
ence Library, Hereford ; and in Ihe same VolDme. see No. 411 Exiracls. with two Kctknu 
(a* above) from pagei 304 to 111 of the " Edinburgh New Philowpbical Joninal," Ne* Seriei, 
Vol.Xni.. Plale Vl-ffiffrnrJ. 
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MaaHiapt Jiattiraltst's JTuUi Club. 

Sbcond FtSLD Mbbtiho, FtiDAy, JuHE liar, i8Si. 



TARRINGTON. 

Tlie Mooud Field Meeting for tS6i wag held at Tarrington Vicuoge, by the 
Invitatioo oi Rev. Charlea Smith, m Friday, June ziiL There wen preaent : — 
Mr. Robert LJghtbody, President, and Mr. Elmes Yelverton Steele, Vics-Pretidenl, 
Rev. W. S. Symonds, Honorary Member, Pteaident of the Halvera Qub, Rev. 
J. F. Croacfa, Honi^aiy Secretary, Messrs. R. W. Banks, Chas. Thos. Bodenham, 
P. Ballard, Thos. Blashill, Philip Baylla, Henry Jenkins, Colonel Colvin. 
Revs. H. T. HHI and Charles Smith, Mr. Arthur Tbompsrai, Treasurer and Assis- 
tant Seeretary, and about twelve vialtora. 

After breakfast the members proceeded through Stoke Edith Park to Adam's 
Socks, where a lecture upon the surrounding district was given by Rev. Wm. 5. 



The Limestone quarries at Donoington were afterwards visited. 

On their return to Hereford, the following joined the party at the dinner at 
the Green Dragon Hotel :^Mr. Thomas Cam, Mayor of Hereford, Dr. W. L. 
Gilliland, Mr. Charles Lingen, and Mr. Henry Blashill. 

Hr. Thomas Blashill read a short paper and exhibited several specimens of 
Flint implements found in the Drifts of Abbeville and Amiens la France, lent for 
the purpose by the British Archaaological Society. 

At this meeting several . members, Presidents, and other officers of the 
Cotteswdd, Malvern, Warwickshire, and WoFCoster Naturalists' Clubs were 
elected Honorary oiembers. 
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MaiAhttft Hatmalists' JTuIii CIttb. 

Tbisd Field Mebting, Fbidav, gtm Auausr, iSSi. 



ABERGAVE^fNY. SCYRRYD FAWR. 



The third and last meeting for the aeaaoa of the Woolbope Naturalists' 
F:eld Club was held at Abergaveony on Friday, Aagiwt gtb. irhen the foUowing 
gentlmnea were present : — Mr. Robert Lightbody. President ; George Cocking 
aitd Mr. Elmea Y. Steele, Vice-President* ; Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq., 
Preddeot of the Warwickshire Qob ; Edwin Lees, Esq., Vioe-President of the 
Malvern and Worcestershire Clubs ; and the foUowing memtien of the Woolbope 
Oub!— Dr. Bevan, Rev. J. F. Crouch, Hon. Sec, Col. Colvin, Mr. T. Curley, 
C.E., Rev. H. T. Hill, Mr. T. Cam, Dr. Gilliland, Mr. J. E. Smith, Rev. Charies 
Smitb, Dr. Steele, Rev. T. Woodhouse, and Mr. Arlbur Thompson, Treasurer 
and Assistant Secretary. Visitors .—Rev. T. H. Bird, Messrs. Colvin, Cunning- 
ham, Crouch, Rev. W. D. Ihmcombe, Messrs. Davies, John Kent and Son, A. 
Hanton. Nicbol, Rev. — Pigott. Mt. Martyn Roberts, Dr. Thom, and Mr, W. 
H. West. Rev. Thomas King was elected a member. 

Sir Charles Hasting the President of the Worcestershire Natural Histccy 
Sodety. was (on (he proposition of Mr. Arthur Thompson, seconded by the Rev. 
Chas. Smith ) elected an honorary member. 

A notice was read from Sir Charles Hastings inviting tbe members of the 
Onb to attend the Annual Meeting of the Worcestershire Sodety at Worcester 
(m tbe 17th of Sepieinbet. A similar invitation had been sent to the other 
Field Qubs. 

Dr. M'Cullaugh, Superintendent of the United Counties Lunatic Asyltmi, 
.had courteously invited the party to breakfast, and most hospitaUy and bounti- 
fully hail he provided for bis guests. Tbe Naturalists were first conducted by 
Dr. H'Cullough to a quarry in tbe grounds of the Asylum, where, in tbe Com- 
stotM; specimens of tome of the characteristic fishes of the Old Red Sandstooe 
had been obtained 1 and, after some hammering here, though with no remailuUe 
resnlts, tbe route was talien direct for the Scyiryd-fawr, or Great Scyrryd HID. 
In progressing to tliis moimtain, a deq> watery ravine was passed, where the 
Scotopmdrium vulgari, and several species of Lastraa flourished exceedingly in 
the deep gloom. Indeed, the botanical interest of the day centered in the ferns ; 
for the barren steeps of the Scyiryd produced scarcely anything else but a dense 
growth of the common brake, Fleris afilina and masses of the Ultx gallii, which, 
however, made a pretty show with their golden flowers. The day was dubious 
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and fitfuL though the " plnk-«yed pimpernel " was observed fully ezpaoded. 
even while scuds of rain and vapour swept furiously ova the landscape, and 
was pronounced a gay deceiver. 

With some difBcully, the mountain base was reached, and by a path across 
its shoulder, the opposite side was gained ; and here, from the cUfis of taoditooe 
having broken down and spread widely over (he declivity, a singular wild and 
subalpine scene comes before the eye, which, under the Influence of a gloomy sky, 
and the inky clouds that coveted the crest of the Sugar-Loaf mountain opposite, 
had the appearance of a rocky wilderness amidst impervious fastnesses. Over 
this broken ground, various ferns and mosses spring up, while tabular and broken 
rocks thai have faHen from the precipices above are dispersed irregularly around. 
By a steep natural flight of stairs the ctest of the ridge was at length gained, 
where some remnants of an oratory appear ; but the boisterous wind and driving 
scud rendered it unpleasant to remain here long, and the extensive mountainous 
views could be only seen in partial snatches, though a sunny gleam rested upon 
Abergavenny and the valley of the Usk. 

The party now descended into the Gap, a great hollow intervening between 
the great mass of the Scyrryd and a wooded fragment (itself a good-sized hill) 
that at some former period has, by a landslip, broken away from the parent 
mass, and now, like a cub, reposes at the foot of its mother- 
Here it had been announced that an acceptable lunch would be in readiness 
and Mr. £■ Y. Steele, the kind-hearted founder of the intended feast, had spoken 
in praise of exquisite old cider that be had sdected from the recesses of his cellar, 
and which was believed would prove to have had a body within it. The natura- 
lists, weary and thirsty after their assault ol Che hill, had pressed forward rather 
impatiently towards the siderial region ; but. alas — 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft agley ; 
and alter no little delay, and considerable anxiety, it was announced that some 
mistake must have occurred, or the supplies had been intercepted. 

As a last resource, to give the commissariat a chance to come up. Dr. Bevan 
mounted a rock by the side of the President, Mr. Lightbody, and delivered an 
instructive lecture on the iron ores present in almost every geological formation, 
and stated the amount of iron contained in each ore. This was received with 
applause i and the company having again " sighed and looked." but without 
avail, gave up the lunch and the cider in despair, and turned their steps towards 
Llanfibangel, which, after threading some deep and miry watery lanes, tbey at 
last reached about 4 o'clock. Here a quarry containing many interesting 
specimens of Old Red fossils rewarded the hopes of the geologists, and several 
good captures were made. 

The party dined at Abergaveimy. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 
Thursday, Februarv 20th, iB6i. 

The General Annual Meeting of the Qub was held at the Green Dragon Hotel, 
on Tbundar, loth February. Present : Mr. Robert Lightbody, President, Mr. 
George G>cking, and Mr. R. M. Lingwood, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. J. F. Crouch, 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Cbandos Wren Hoskyns, Dr. Bull, Mr. Thomas Cam, 
Colonel Colvin, Rev. R. Dixon, Mr. R. Johnson, Rev. T. H. Lee Wamer.Bev. 
Chas. Smith, Mr. J. E. Smith, and Mr. Arthur Thompson, Treasurer and Assistant 

The minutes ol the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Mr. John Jones Cleave, of Hereford, proposed at the last meeting, was 
elected a member. 

Agreeable to notice given at the last Meeting by the Rev. J. F. Cronch, it 
was resolved that the word " fifty " be struck out of Rule a, and that of " or- 
dinary " substituted. 

The Hon. Seaetary presented the report of a deputation of the Club 
appiointed to confer with a deputation of the Herefordshire Philosophical, Literary, 
Antiquarian, and Natural History Society, with a view of eSecting the union of 
the two Societies. It was explained that the joint deputations had passed a 
resolution at their meeting on the ijlh of January, to the effect that it was 
desirable that the Woolhope Club should unite with the Herefordshire Philo- 
sophical Society, on terms to be hereafter arranged by the joint committees of 
the two societies, and a prolonged discussion followed the presentment of the 
report, which terminated in the following resolution, proposed by Mr. Cbandos 
Wren Hosks^ns, seconded by Dr. Bull, and carried unanimously -. — 

" Pending any further arrangements respecting a Museum of Herefordshire 
specimens, geological, &c, that the Philosophical Society be requested to inform 
the Committee of the Woolhope Club on what terms they would admit them to 
a separate or joint use of the Museum-room." 

Resolved — That the name of Mr. R. M. Lingwood be added to the deputation. 

The Treasurer submitted a statement of the accounts for the past year. 
which were unanimously adopted, showing a balance of £95 lis. jd. in favour 
ol the Club, together with the following arrears; — los. for 1858. los. for 1839. 
SOB. for r86o, and £to los. for iSGi, amounting altogether Co ^14. The bill of 
£10 IM. of Mr. William Phillips, for stationerj' and printing, was ordered to be 
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Resolved— That the following bye-law» having been carried uDanimouslr, 
be issued with the notices of each Field Meeting: — "That each member aot 
answoing the SscretarT's circular shall be presumed to intend to be present at 
the meeting, and shall be held liable for bis share of the expenses of conveyance, 
dinner, &c." " And that each member signifying to the Secretary his inteation 
of attending, shall pay his share of conveyance and dinner, whether he avails 
himself of them or not, unless he shall have signified to the Secretary his Intention 
to the contrary." 

Mr. Robot Lightbody, the retiring President, read his address, and it was 
proposed by Mr. R. M. Lingwood, seconded by the Rev, Charles Smith, and 
carried luumimonsly, that the same be printed in the next numl>er ol the " Tran- 
sactions." The thanks of the meeting wer« also voted to Mr. Lightbody for his 
able discharge of the duties of President, and for his exertions in prronoting the 
objects of the Qub. 

Proposed by Bev. J. F. Crouch, and seconded by the Rev. Charles Smith, 
that Mr. Chandos Wren Hoskyns be elected President for the present year, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Resolved— That the Rev. Cbarles Smith, Tarrington ; G. P. Sevan, Esq., 
M.D., Beaufort ; R. M. Lingwood, Esq., Lyston House ; and Robert Li^tbody, 
Esq., Ludlow, be elected Vice-Presidents for the present year. 

ReMdved— That the Rev. J. F. Crouch be re-elected Hon. Secretary for the 

ensuing year- 
Resolved— That Mr. Arthur Thompson be re-elected Treasurer and Assistant 

Secretary for the ensuing year- 
Proposed by Mr. Arthur Thompson, and seconded by Mr. R. Lightbody, 

that the President. Vice-Presidents, and Secretary of the Oswestry Fidd Qub 

foe the time being, be added to the list of hon. members. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for election at the Ledbury Meeting : 
Mr. William Townsend, Hereford, proposed by Mr. R. Johnson, and seconded by 
Mr. J. E. Smith ; Mr. Alfred Marston, Ludlow, proposed by Mr. George Cocking 
and seconded by Col. Colvin ; Mr. J. W. Colvin. Leintwardine, proposed by 
Rev. J. F, Crouch, and seconded by Rev. Charles Smitb- 

A letter was read by the President from Dr. A. Wall Davies. Kington, 
suggesting that one of the Field Meetings should be held this year at Tenbury, 
which was declined for the present, the locality not being of sufficient interest. 

A letter was also read from the Bev. R. P. Hill, Hon. Secretary of the Mal^-em 

Club, with a list of their Field Meetings for the present year. 

Resolved— That the following days and places be fijed fOT the Field Meetings 
for the present year : — 
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Ledbury (to meat the Malveni Club), oa Tnuiudav, Uav aaND. 
UsK, TBunsDAY, June izth. 

HtRBPOftD, fot HoLMB LaCV STATION, ThURSDAV, AUGUST I4TH. 

Cbubch STKrrroH [to meet the Otwesir]' Gub), on Thubsdav, 
Septbubbk I 8th. 

RMolved— That the Assistant Secretarr be requested to write to the Rev. 
W. H. Purchas, to request him to kindly favour the Qub with any portion of the 
MerttoTdshin Flora he may have ready for the press, so that it may be printed 
with as little delay as possible. 

Resolved unanimously — That the indefatigable exertions of Hi. Thompson 
as Assistant Secretary and Treasurer of the Club merit Its warmest acknowledg- 
ments, and that he be requested to accept the sum of five pounds to expend in 
any book or other article as to him may seem best, as a very slight mark of the 
opinion entertained by the members of the importance of his services lo the 
Woolbope Naturalists' Club. 

THE ADDRESS 
Of the retiring President, Robert LiGHTBODr, Esq.. read before the Memtiers 
of the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, at their Annual Heating, held in 
Hereford, on Thursday, February loth, 1863. 

Bkothek Members, — 1 am very much at a loss how to address you on this 
occasion, as I feel strongly my incompetence to discharge properly the duties of 
my position. It was very repugnant to my feelings to assume the responsible 
post of your President, and I was only induced to do so because I fell that as a 
member of your body, I was bound to take my share of its duties when called 
upon by you. 1 trust, however, that in future you will be more fortunate in 
selecting a leader who will be able to amuse and instruct you. 

In referring to the Field Meetings we have had during the past year, I may 
express my regret that the first meeting at Ludlow was so unfortunate in scone 
of its dicuiiutances. Though intended lo be a joint meeting of the Ualvem Club 
and our own, our numbers came very short of what might have been anticipated — 
principally in consequence of the railway trains from and to Hereford not suiting 
our arrangements, though we were entitled to expect that in Hay the summer 
paHCDget traffic would have been commenced. Another tlm^ however, it 
would be wdl to have our first meeting near Hereford, so as to avoid this annoy- 

Anotber point on which 1 would remark, is, that so few membcn of our Club 
are sufficiently interested in Geology (which I think is our leading object),'that 
it Is hardly wise to make arrangements, involving their passing a. night from home, 
thereby incurring expenditure of both money and time wiiicb may not be con- 
venient to some of them. 
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Further, I may observe that my conduct at the Ludlow meeting having been 
commented on, both verbaUy and in print, by some of our fricDds, I am compelled, 
in self-defence, to say that I felt bound In courtesy to the learned President of the 
Malvern Club (who was visiting our territory oa lliat occasion), to consult liis 
wishes as much as possible j and though I fear it produced considerable amioy- 
aDce to some, it nas my misfortune more than my fault, that I could not be in 
(wo place* at once. The inconvenience, too, might have been lessened, if one of 
our members, who knew the ground, had accompanied us from Ludlow, instead 
of walking to Leintwardine. Fortunately all our meetings of tbe past year were 
favoured with fine weather, except the last bour^of our Tarrington meeting, and 
a few light showers at Abergavenny. I am not aware that any great discoveries 
were made on any of these occasions, but perhaps I ougbt to give a glance at the 
gromid passed over with more or less interest. 

On the 23rd of May we left Ludlow by train for Marshbrook, near which 
place, at Acton Scott, we examined the Caradoc beds, which are there full of 
heads and tails of Pbacops conopbtbalmus, as well as the usual Caradoc Orthides. 
&c. Thence we walked to Horderley, passing on the way some very faulted 
ground, where we found the Upper Llandovery partially shewn at White Birches. 
with its characteristic Petraia subduplicata. and traces of Pentamerus oblongus. 
Some distance further along the road we came to beds of the Lower Caradoc or 
Bala Limestone, which were thrown up on edge between two faults, and do not 
contain many fossils. Immediately after passing this we found ourselves on the 
barren Cambrian rocks which skirt the way to Morderly turnpike. Near here 
we were joined by some of the party from Hereford, who arrived too late for our 
train, and had walked from tbe Craven Arms up the valley of the Onny. After 
enjoying our luncheons, and a little rest, we proceeded down the Onny. passing 
the prolongation of the bed of Bala Limestone, at a quarry in wbicb a number of 
fragments of an unnamed Lingula. and one or two entire ones, were found. 
These bed* are almost vertical, and the shale lying above them is well worth a 
dose examination, as it contains, with abundance of Trinucieus concentricus, 
several other rare or new Trilobites, — and abundance of Beyrichia complicata. 
There bas since been found here a new Beyrichia. which Mr. Rupert Jones has 
called B. Wilkinson!. We then crossed the Onny. and after passing tbe thick 
bard beds of Horderley Sandstone, which in some of its layers contains abun- 
dantly Bellerophon bilobatus. Leptsna serricea, Strophomena grandis, and 
Modiolopsis orbicularis, — and, growing among the loose stones, great quantities 
of tbe lovely Polypodium dryopteris. or oak tem.^ — we came to a road-cutting 
leading to Cheney Longueville, where in one stratum is found the curious Spbsro- 
spongia hospitalis, so named by Mr. Salter in commemoration of the hospitality 
displayed by the kind-hearted Duppa Duppa. Esq. A little h)wer down the river, 
we came to the Trinucieus shales, at the well-known Onny section, where the 
slight uncoaform ability of the superimposed Llandovery beds is seen. These 
shales are full of heads and tails of Trinucieus, with rarely an entire one, and also 
occasionally a head of Amphyx pennatus. and pail of the head of Remopleuridcs 
radians. The Upper Llandovery beds overlying these shales were inaccessible 
without a wetting. Tbey are very thin here, and are succeeded by the Purple 
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shales, fcsming b«re th« Icmest pact of the Weolock sbale. In them have been 
found tails of Cheirunis bimucroaatus, but our parly were not so fortunate as to 
find any. It was now time to return to Ludlow aftei a very pleasant day. 

On tbe 34tli we took cairiages to Mocktie, where there is a remarkably fine 
section througb the Upper Ludlov and Aymestry Limestone, down (o the Lower 
Ladlow — in which latter bed such fine specimens of Lituites and Phragmoceras. 
and also Iscbadites KOnigii have been found. Our labours were not, however, 
well rewarded, and we went on to Leintwardine. Here we dropped some of our 
p>arty, who went to look for Star-fisb in the i^elebrated Church Hill quarry, but I 
am grieved to say, that, partly from want of a guide, but chiefly from the state 
of the quarry, they were not successful in finding the right beds. In the mean- 
time, my brother President persuaded me to take him, and some others of the 
party, to Pedwardine, where there is a flne exhibition of tbe Lingula flag beds 
(containing abundance of Dictyonema sociale, and a few Lingulellat ? ), 

lying at an angle of 23° to 30°, and covered nearly horizontally by beds of Llan- 
dovery conglomerate. These beds were peculiarly interesting to Mr. Symonds, 
as being similar in character, though superior in productiveness, to some in tbe 
south end of tbe Malvern Ridge. Unfortunately we spent too much time here. 
and consequently were unable to examine the interesting ground between Leint- 
wardine and the Forge Bridge, as several members were obliged to get back to 
Ludlow in time for the train to Hereford. 

Of our next meeting at Tarrington. on June 21st, I will say nothing, as it was 
all old beaten ground for us, except that the Rev. Charles Smith gave us a 
sumptuous breakfast on his lawn, which was done full justice to by his frieads. 

On our last meeting at Abergavenny, on August i6th, we were splendidly 
breakfasted at the Asylum by our friend Dr. McCullough, whowasdetermioednot 
tobe outshone by anyone in his entertainment. Here we were on new ground for 
us, it not having been supposed formerly that tbe Old Red beds in that neigh- 
bourhood were fossil if erous. However, our brother members, Messrs. Elmes Steele 
and McCullough, having seen the Fish remains of the Old Bed near Ludlow, were 
stimulated to search their own neighbourhood, aod were fortunately rewarded 
by finding, not only shields of Pteraspis Lloydii and Pteraspis Crouchii, as well 
as Cephalaspis Lyellii and Cephalaspis asterolepis, but also another species of 
Cephalaspis, which is declared by Professor Huiley [who has the spcrimens before 
bim) to be quite new. Alter seeing a large number of specimens — some very 
fine — and breakfasting, we betook ourselves to the quarry in the grounds of the 
establishment, whence the stone lor the building was obtained. The loose stones 
there, however, had been too diligently investigated to yield us much beyond 
fragments, and we soon proceeded to the romantic sides of the Skyrryd, where we 
had hoped to enjoy the magnificent views of the neighbourhood. Unfortunately, 
a sharp scud of rain came on, and the mountain tops were obscured by mists. 
However, after sheltering for a lew minutes, we resumed our walk, and while one 
party went up to the top of the Skyiryd, tberest of us looked (but nearly in vain) at 
a quarry ot Comstone on the east side of tbe mountain, where some of the choicest 
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spadmeiu had been faund. Wa soon moved oa again, and rojolned Ac Alpfns 
pany on tbe west side, la the wild raviiu^ which seem* fomed by a firactun and 
slip of a gzeat man of the Old Hed bad* which have parted, leaWog a boss diff 
on either lide. Here we ware entertaloed by liiteiUiig to a very Initroctive addreaa 
by Dr. Bevan, on the various strata in which Iron Ore Is fouod, which I trmt will 
be printed for our beaefit, if , as I hope and believe, onr Mend had written it out, 
but bad forgotten to bring it with him. 

Having retted here on the rocks for some time we walked on, with tbe 
occasional mishap of losing one another in the tsU gone, till we got to another 
quany, not far from Pandy Station, where we found In the Cornstone some fine 
shields oi Pteraspis, shewing how well worth more close examination tban it has 
hitherto received this nelgbbouihood is. After a very pleasant day we returned 
to Abergavenny, much indebted to our kind frieads, Dis. HcCuUough and Steele; 
for exhibiting to us the treasure* of their quarries i and I trust their further 
investigations will be crowned with success. It each of our memben would as 
actively sod continuaUy examine the rocks in his own neff^bourhood, whether 
Silurian, Devonian, or Carbonifmoua, I feel sure the result would amply reward 
htm — if not in new spades, at least in health and geological knowledge, and 
probably in all three. 

And oow having (I fear in a tedious manner) gon« over the routine of our 
Eicunions, I should wish, if you are not already tired, to say a. few words in re- 
ference to the classification of the Upper Ludlow, Aymestry, and Lower Ludlow 
rocks. Our great authority. Sir Koderick 1. Murchison, as well as the Haps of the 
Geological Survey, have laid down tbe whole of Whitcliil at Ludlow as Upper 
Ludlow. Our friend Mr. Cocking, soon after 1 came to live at Ludlow, hinted to 
me his belief that, notwithstanding these assertions, tbe Aymestry limesbme 
was shown there ; and though I was then a novice, and quite incompetant to oflar 
an opinion on the subject, 1 bore his observation in mind. Some time after, I bad 
the great advantage of seeing Mr. Salter at Ludlow, and called his attaitioD to 
the subject. On breaking off a few fragments of rock at the foot of tbe hill, he 
unhesitatingly pronounced that, from a fault existing in a line with the New 
Bridge, as far as the gre«a slope on the north side of the quarry opposite the a«xt 
weir, the beds at the bottom of the hill were Aymestry Limestone, as evinced by 
the abundant presence of Stropbemeoa hlosa. Since that time, I have con- 
tinually examined both these beds and corresponding beds in other localities and 
feel convinced that the line of demarcation between tbe Aymestry Limostone 
and the upper Ludlow has been drawn ia the wrong place — the Aymestry includ- 
ing within its limits the bands of Rhynchonella navicula which Sir R. Mundifsoo 
considers at the base of the Upper Ludlow. Let It not be coosidered a matter 
of DO momant whetbw tbit baud be called the bottom of one, or tbe top of tbe 
other, of two contiguous bedt, remembering that the only way in which diSMant 
bads can be distlngulsbed is by the fossils contained in them respectively. Now 
tbe band of rock In question, reaching from the recognized Aymestry Limestone 
for about thirty or forty feet, perhaps. In tblckoesi, though Included in the 
Aymestry, cannot be called LtmtsUmt, although it is much more calcareous thfn 
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any bed I knon of in the true Upper Ludlow,— but It contains abundantly 
Strophomtna filosa and itptessa, Alrypa Teticutaris, and in tbe lower part Litigula 
striata, EncrinurHS puneialus and variotaris. and Proelia Sloktsii, all of wblch 
belong emphatically to tbe Aymestry beds. None of these fossils. I believe, can 
be found above this horizon, while they run tbrough the Aymestry Limestone, 
and at least to the bottom of the Lower Ludlow. 

Another indication ot their nature occurs in the existence, in these beds over 
the limestooe, of the honeycomb structure of the faces of the joints, where we find 
lines of cavities formed by the solution of the calcareous matter in the fossilifeious 
layeis, — the very character on which Sir R. Murchison lays stress as indicating 
the Aymestry Limestone. This honeycomb formation may be seen more or less, 
nearly as far as tbe turn of tbe sloping walk leading up Whitclifl from the New 

Does it not then seem clear that tbe classification should be altered, so as to 
include all beds in which these fossils and honeycomb markings ate found in tbe 
Aymestry Limestone, and only refer those above them, which are destitute of 
such forms, to the Upper Ludlow. The great advantage o( this would be to 
enable us to separate (wherever these fossils are found) the Upper Ludlow from 
tbe Lower Ludlow, instead of having tbem confounded togetber in the maps by 
the same colour, wherever the limestone happeiks to be absent. No doubt tbe 
error arose from the Surveyor at that time being unaware of the /auUs, and 
fancying the Whitclifl beds all of the same nature, because they had nearly the 
same dip, and all contained Chonttes lata, Rkynclumilla tiutula, Orlhonota amygda- 
lina, and other common Upper Ludlow forms ; but these forms also run down 
to tbe bottom ot tbe Lower Ludlow. When, however, the fossils of tbe beds I 
am speaking of were classed with the Upper Ludlow, of course the discrimination 
of tbe Lower Ludlow from the Upper Ludlow became impossible, except where 
tbe limestone intervened — which yet is often wanting. Still. 1 am far from 
assuming that we shall always be able to say whether a certain rock is Upper 
Ludlow or Lower Ludlow, because in the western parts of these beds, not only is 
the limestone absent, but the fossils are very few in number, so that, unless we 
by chance break open a characteristic Lower Ludlow fossil, we shall be still In the 
dark. It will, however, answer well in many places : and even if it did not, that 
would be no reason why we should not endeavour to discriminate as much as 

The examination of this point has suggested lo me the probability of another 
alteration being required. Looking at the general identity of tbe fossils of the 
Aymestry Limestone and Lower Ludlow ! at the general prevalence of calcareous 
beds in both formations — only varying in thickness and frequency i and at the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of pointing out, even in the best sections (such as 
Mocktce), where one ends and the other begins ; will it not be bettd to merge 
the one in the other, and to call the whole series Lower Ludlow ? 

We have lately seen a further confirmation of this view, in a quarry on the 
west side of the old Mocktre road, where we find a bed o( Feniamma KntgWii at 
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least eight f««t thick, surmounted by two or three feet of laminated shales, similar 
to those in the Lower Ludlow quairy at Church Hill, and containing the same 
fossils, and especially at least two species oi Starfish, and two or three species of 
Co'atiocaris. Above this comes another bed of Pentamerus Knigbtii, twelve to 
eighteen inches thick, covered by more shales, which last we have not yet examined 
closely. However, this occurrence of the Lower Ludlow Starfish, in shale lying 
above a thick bed of palpable Aymestry Limestone, is a very strong indication 
of identity between the two series of strata. 

Perhaps it may be well to observe in reference to the Lingula flags at Ped- 
naidine, that when 1 was theie the other day, to procure some Dictyonema for a 
friend, I found what I believe to be part of the head of a small Trilobite, which I 
immediately sent ofi to Mr. Salter, who writes that he can make nothing of it, 
though it may be a Trilobile head ; but aoothei fossil from the same place he 
thinks is a new shell. We have never previously found anything else here, 
except Dictyonema and Lingulella, tbougb several Trilobites belong to (he for- 
mation. 

And now, gentlemen, having, in one way or another, got through my year 
of office, I take leave of you, rejoicing, not only at returning to private Uie^ but 
also that you will have, as I am led to believe, a much more eEBcient President 
to succeed me. 
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Wiaaliiafe ^atoalists' JitUr Clnb. 



Thuhsdav, Mav a 



JOZtrr MEETING w:th ihe MALVERN FIELD CLUB, 



At this meeting there were present : Rev. Chas. Smith, Vice-President, who 
acted as PresideDt for the day j Mr. R. Lightbody, Vite- President ; CoL Colvin. 
Revs. H. T. Hill. F. Merewether, and J. ]. Miller, Dr. McCullough. Messrs. C, T. 
Bodenham, Philip Baylis, George Cocking, T. Curley, C.E,, Henry Jenkins^ 
E. Y. Steele and Arthur Thompson, Treasurer and Assislant Secretary, and the 
foUo^ring visitors : Messrs. W. De Blaguire, — Dugard, T. Clarence Porter, 
Rev. W. Purton, and Mr. A. Smith. 

After breakfast the following three members were elected: Mr. J . W. Colvin, 
Leintwardine i Mr. Alfred Marston, Ludlow r and Mr. Wm. Townsead, oi 
Hereford. 

In reply to a letter from Rev. W. H. Purcbas enclosing a portion of the 
Flora 0/ Here/otdshire, the subject of Ihe publication thereof was referred to the 
Comffiittee appointed on February tSib, i860, with the addition thereto of the 
President, Mr. Cbandos Wren Hoskyns, and of Mr. Thompson as Secretary. 

The ofier of the Herefordshire Philosophical, Literary, Anliquariao, and 
Natural History Society oi the joint use of their Museum Room and services of 
their Keeper, at an annual rent of £10, was accepted. 

The following members of the Malvem Field Club joined the party : Rev. 
W. S. Symonds, President, Rev. A. H. Winnington Ingram, F.G.S., Rev. R, H. 
Hill, Honorary Secretary, and others. 

The Silurian rocks in the Railway cutting at Hope End' were 'visited by the 
kind permission of Mr. Thomas Heywood. 

After dinner at the Feather's Hotel, the Rev. Wm. S. Symonds delivered an 
interesting address in connection with the Gravel Drifts in different parts of 
Europe, more particularly Denmark. 



Referring to the year 1863, the Rev. Wm. S. Symonds, in the Transactlou 
-of Che Malvern Club, part 111., page 13, remarks i " During this year we paid a 
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good deal of attention to tbe Drifts, and I visited the Murcetoftlia Sevan, Wye, 
and Usk foi tbe purpose of examining the character of the river deposits among 
the hills of Wales. I afterwards pronounced an opinion that it was impossible 
to account for tbe transportation of tbe large rock masses, many sharp and 
angular, in tbe ancient river beds, without calling in the agency of mating snow 
and floating ice wbicb stranded blocks from the Longmynd and Ctee Hills on tbe 
Old Red Sandstone of Lugwardine, near Hereford, or masses of Dudley " toad- 
stone " on the banks of the Severn at Upton -on^Sevem. 

rs were so mucb 
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tSBnoIitapt |lstnraltsts' JFuIii (Clnb. 

Sbcond Field Mbbtinc, Thvrsday, June 13th, 1861. 



Tbere was a small attendance at this meeting. Kev. Chas. Smith acted as 
Piesid«nt. Other members present were : Mr. Pbllip Ballard, Mr. Alfred Mar- 
ston. Rev. Thomas West, Mr. Artbur Thompson, Assistant Sedetary and 
Treasurer, and Mr. Nlcbolls, senior, and Mr. W. H. Nichdls, junior, both visltMS 
and inbabitants of Usk. 

No record can be found of the proceedings at Usk beyood tbe business 
transacted. Some letters were read with reference to the recent Bye-laws passed 
at the Annual Meeting, in which alterations were proposed and suggestions given. 
Action, however, was deferred to a more representative meeting of members- 
Rev. T. W. Wearer Hampton Bishop, was elected a member. 
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Third Field Meeting, Thursday, Aucust 14TH, 1861. 



HOLME LACY, msai. HEREFORD. 



At this meeting the President, Mr. Cbandos Wren Hoskyns, presided. There 
were also present : Messrs. R. Ligbtbt>dy and R. M. Lingwood, and Rev. Charles 
Smith, Vice-Presidents; Revs. J. H. Barker. J, F. Crouch (Hon. Sect, and T. W. 
Weare : Drs. H. G. Bull and W. L. GUliland ; Messrs. C. T. Bodenham, T. Cam, 
and Arthur Thompson 1 and visitors : Mr. Richard Hereford, Mr. Lightbody, 
junior, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Robertson from Birmingham- 
Mr. W. H. Mcholls of Usk was elected a member. 

The Of&cers ol the Dudley and Midland Geological and Scientific Society 
and Field Club were elected Honorary Members. 

The offer of preseniatian of fossils from (he Coal Measures by Mr. William 
Adams of Ebbw Vale was declined with thanks, on Ibe grounds (hat our Museum 
was to be a " I^cal " Museum. 

A suin of £15 was voted to provide such cases for the Museum as the specially 
appointed Committee should deem most suitable. 

The subject of the Bye'laws of the suggested following alteration " that 
every member (other than honorary) not answering the Secretary's circular, or 
not attending after signifying his intention of so doing, shall be held liable for 
a proportiona(e share of any cost incurred for conveyances, dinners, &c," was 
referred for reconsideration by Mr. Cocking and Mr. Lightbody. 
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Wiaaltioft fisttttBlists y'ttlb CInb. 

FoufitH Field Meeting, Thursdav, Sei^ember i8tk. i86j. 

CHURCH STRETTON. 
JOINT MEETING with the DUDLEY and the OSWESTRY 



This meetios was well attended. The Dudley FIELD CLUB biougbt s 
party of tw«nt]r-three. and the Oswestry Naturalists' Field Club brought six 
members. 

Of the Woolhope Club (here were present : Ibe two Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
R. Lightbody and Mr. R. M. Liogwood : Rev. ]. F. Croucb, Honorary Secretary ; 
Colonel Col vin, Revs. Thos. Hutchinson. J . De La Toucbe. J. J . Miller, Rev. W. S. 
Symonds, President of the Malvern Club : Messrs. Thos. Blashill, j. W. Colvin. 
H. J. Jenkins. H. Salwey, — Watkins, and Arthur Thompson, Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary. Visitors : Rev. A. Pelham and Miss Hodgson. 



A letter from Dr. Bull was read, asking foi further information for The Flora 
of Httefordshire from the following Districts, from whicb our information was 
very deficent, in the order as below ; Frome (6), Bromyard (s), Golden Valley 
(13). Kington (ii). and Black Mountains (14)- Dr. Bull ottered to receive and 
examine for Mr. Purchas any collections from any of the above Districts. 

Di. Bull asked for authority to proceed with the publication of a Map oi the 
County divided into Botanical Districts, and the General Introduction, Slc. £s 
was voted for the Lithographic Map.* 

IS recommended in the programme 



The route recommended foe the Longmynd party was up the " Ashes Valley " 
from Little Stcetton, which gives a fine section, and some of the Aienicolites at 
Yearling Hill, just before crossing the first side dingle on the right 1 thence up 
the Pole HIU, for the extensive view of the surrounding formations, descending to 
Stretton by the Spout Valley and Carding Mills. 

■ Fonhc Map. dioidedinioi4Ba»iii»lDiMricu. KerTOnii!pie«,Val. Ti>n«ciions, i»6«. 
The Mapalwlormithe franiiipitH of "TIk Ptqr.iof Hcrcfoidihire," puMithid in iStij. 
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The Caradoc paity ascending Caer Caradoc, from tb« summit of which a 
fine view was obtainable of the thiee great lidges or beds of the Caiadoc, viz.. 
The Hoai Edge, Chatwall, and Gretton Beds, descended and examined the beds 
as fat as the limited time permitted, on theii return to Church Stretton. 

±) was paztaken of at the Crown Hotel, 
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WittaUiaft Jlatnralists' JTielii (tlttb. 

ANNUAL MEETING 
Tkursdav. March ixih, 1B63. 

Tbe Annual General Meeting was held at the Museum in the Castle Green. 
Heiefoid, on Thursday, March latb, 1S63- 

Present ; Mr. Cbandos Wren Hoskyns. President ; Members : Dr. Bull, 
Rev. J. P. Crouch, Hon. Sec, Dc. Gilliland, Mr. R. Ligbtbody, and Mr. R. M. 
Lingwood. 

Tbe following bills were ordeied to be paid : — Mr. Thompson, for Glass Case, 
jf 13 J for Half-year's Rent of Room, £3. 

The proposition from Mr. Cocking before referred to (June nth, r863), 
relating to a sungesled alteration of the New Bye-law being considered, it was 
unanimously decided that the present Laws should still continue in force, with 
the insertion of the words " within four clear days of the meeting " in the second 
line after the words " circular " and before tbe words " shall be presumed," &c. 
The Treasurer's account showed a balance in hand at the bank. 
Mr. C Wren Hoskyns was re.elected President for 1863. Mr. Thompson 
was requested to continue in office as Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. The 
Museum Committee and the Botanical Sub'Committees were requested to 
continue their services. 

It was resolved that the Field Meetings should be held as follows; — 

Tuesday, Juke gtH, Mitcheldean Road for ihe Speech House, 

Forest op Dean. 
TuBStiAY, July ttb. Craven Arms. 
Tuesday, Auowsi rrTH, Pontrilas." 

Wephesday, September 9T11, for that day and (he roTH, Malvern, 
to meet the Malvern and Cotteswold Clubs.t 
Tbe President (Mr. Chandos Wren Hoskyns) read an address on tbe pro- 
ceedings of the past year, 18614 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, the Rev. Wm. S. Symonds, Captain 
Guise, and Mr. W. C. Lucy attended the diimer at the Mitre Hotel. 

Mr. Symonds gave a very interesting account of the results of theh inspection 
of the Gravel Beds [Railway opening) at Stretlon Sugwaa, 

He waa followed by Captain Guise on the subject of Gravel Beds tn general. 
* Afkcrwaid) poilponcd 10 Auguit leih, by a teqnisilion lignid by ihe Prciid™i and fi™ 
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lRoolba)tc Hatttialists' lulii Clnb. 

First Field Meeting, Toesbay, Junk qm, 1863- 
FOREST OF DEAN. 



The First Field Meeting in 1863 was held at Mltcheldean Koad Station, on 
Tuesday, June gtb. 

The following is taken {rom the iniDules o( the Club :— " After a delightful 
(tip to Lea Bailej' Hill, part oi tbe Old Limekilns, to a deep trench ta which some 
oi the sbales and their bands of fossiliferous stone underlying tbe Carbooijeroas 

Limestone are exposed, the parly proceeded over the hill past 

Mr. Allaway's Mine Pit at Wigpoo). where soroe specimens o( iron ore were pro- 
cured, past tbe Wilderness Ihcough a portion of Ihe Forest, past Woodside to 
Cinderford. 

" On passing the ueighbourhood of one of the numerous Coal-pits, some good 
specimens of fossil plants were found in tbe shales. 

" The parly returned in a carriage from Cinderford to Ross. 

Tbe election of Vice-Presidents for tbe year having been omitted at the 
Annual Meeting, tbe following were elected : Dr. G. P. Bevan, Mr. R. Ligbtbody, 
Mr. R. M. Lingwood. and Rev. Charles Smith. 

Various Officers of tbe Oswestry and Welshpool Naturalists' Field Club, of 
Ihe Severn Valley Naiuralists' Field Club, and of tbe Caradoc Field Club wet« 
elected honorary members. 

Six candidates were elected members. 

The following is a list of the party : Itlr. Chandos Wren Hoskyns, President 1 
Mr- R. M. Lingwood and Rev. Charles Smith, Vice-Presidents: Members: Mr. 
T. Curley, C.E., Rev. Arthur Gray, Rev. W. H. Purcbas, Mr. Alfred Purcbas, 
Mr. Humphrey Salwey, Rev. Thomas West, and Mr. Arthur Thompson, Treasurer 
and Assistant Secretary. 
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Moolbopc ^atntaltsts' ITul!) (Elub. 

Second Fibld Meeting, Tuesdhv, July ?ta. 1863. 



CRAVEN ARMS. 



At the Second Field Meeting, on July 7tb, 1863. the following attended: 
Mc. Cbandos Wreo Hoskyos, President ; Mr. Robert Ligbtbody, Mr. R. M. 
Lingwood, and Rev. Charles Smith, Vice. Presidents ; Honorary Members : Mr. 
George Bentham, President of the Linnean Society, and Captain Guise, Preaident 
of the Cotteswold Field Club : Members : Messrs. R. W. Banks, Thomas Cam. 
George Cocking, T. Curley. A. Purchas. Humphrey Salwey. Colonel Colvin, 
Revs. T. Hutchinson. H. C. Key. J. J. Miller, and Mr. Arthur Thompson. Treasurer 
ami Assistant Secretary. Also the following visitors : The Misses Colvin. Mr. 
Crouch. Master T. Hutchinson, Rev. John Hanbuiy. and Miss Hodgson. 

The party was joined by the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Oswestry 
and Welshpool, also of the Caradoc Field Club, and other members of each Club. 

By permission of Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, Slokesay Caslle was visited, its 
features being described by Rev. J. D. La Touche. The adpining Church o( 
Stokesay was also visited. 

The party divided — one party proceeding up the river Onny by Hordefley. 
to trace the Wenlock, Caradoc. Llandovery, and Longmynd formations, limited 
by the south-west spire nf the Longmynds, a walk of ten miles. 

The majority visited a quarry of Lower Ludlow rocks under Slokesay Wood. 
Ascending the wood to the summit of the hill a rare plant, Aslraniia major, was 
found in three difierent places, also varieties of lems. Addresses on the Geology 
of the neighbourhood were given by Rev. J. D. La Touche, and by Mr. Humpbiey 

The Aymestry Quarries at View Edge, or Weo Edge, were also visited, 
.4f[er dinner at the Craven Arms Hotel, at which seventy-two sat down, 
addresses were given by the President, by Captain Guise, and by Mr. Thomas 
Owens. 

The Rev. Tbos. O. Rocke read a paper on a Tumulus at Clungunford. ex- 
hibiting various relics found therein. 

Mr. George Bentham gave a short address on " The Distribution of Plants." 
Thanks were voted to Rev, E. Jacson for his presentation to the Museum of 
s of Roman Pottery. 
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Wiaalhoft ^afnrHUats' fidb dtlnb. 

Third Field Mheting. Tubsdav, Auqust tSth, 1863. 



PONTRILAS. 



The Tbird Field Meeting in 1863 was held at Pontiilas, on Tuesday, Auguat 
iSth. After examination of the section in tbe cutting at Pontrilas railway 
station, tbe route was taken through lanes and woods to tbe Eurypterus quany 
and other quarries recently opened at Rowlestone, a visit to Roirlestone Church 
being made in passing. 

From Rowlestone the party proceeded to Ewyas Harold, where several 
fossils were obtained from a massive block which Mr. Smith has raised from a 
quarry in bis field for their inspection. 



Some of the party visited Abbey Dore Cbmch.* After dinner under a tent 
at the Temple Bar, Ewyas Harold, tbe Rev. — Thornton read some interesting 
passages on the history of Abbey Dure Church. 

On return to the station Ewyas Harold Church was inspected. 

The following were present at this meeting ; Mr. Chandos Wren Hoskyos, 
President, Dr. G. P. Bevsn,, Mr. Robert Lighlbody, and Mr. R. M. Lingwood, 
Vice-PresidenU ; with the following members ; Dr. McCullough, Messrs. C T. 
Bodenham, Geo. Cocking, T. Curley, Henry Jenkins, Humphrey Salwey, J. E. 
Smith, Revs. Arthur Gray and H. J. Hill, and Mr. Arthur Thompson. Treasurer 
and Assistant Secretary ; and visitors : Rev. T. H. Candy of Llangua, Rev. George 
Comewall. Mr. — Bosanquet, Re/. C. L. Eagles. Colonel Fielden. of Dulas Court, 
Rev. A. M. Fielden, Mr. — Jones, Mr. T. Clarence Porter, Mr. — Smith. Rev. — 
Thornton, and Rev. W. Wenman. of Rowlestone. 



h» rciiring iddrest, Mr. Chandix Wnn Hoikyni nude lonii noiarkt on ihc arcbilec- 
iiiiy or Abbey D«c Church. 
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WLaalliaft gaturaltsts' IRdft €Inb. 

Fourth Field Mbbtihc. Monday, Septbubeh 71H, 1S63. 



MALVERN LINK. 



On 7tb September, 1S63, tbe Club met at Malvern Link foe a grand Field 
Day, with the members of the Malvern. Worcestershire. Gitteswold, Dudley, 
Severn Valley, and Caiadoc Clubs. 

The members breakfasted at Lj-ttleloo House. Malvern Link, by invitation 
at Rev. Thomas King. 

Tbe business of the Club consisted in the election of the following caadidates ; 
Rev. Thomas H. Candy, Llangua ; Rev. George Comewall, Moccas ; Colonel 
Fieldeo, Dulas Court ; Rev. Berkeley L. S. Stanhope, Bosbury ; and Rev. W. 
Wenman of Rowlestone. 

Tbe following attended the meeting : Mr. R. Lightbody and Rev. Charles 
Smith, Vice-Presidents { Rev. H. C. Key, Rev. Thos. King, Dr. McCullough, 
Messrs. Philip Baylis, Thoa. Blasbill. C. T, Bodenbam, T. Curley. Elmes Y. Steele, 
and Arthur Thompson. Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 1 and tbe following 
visitors : Mr. T. T. Davies and Rev. — Mason. 

Having partaken of tbe kind hospitality of tbe Rev. Thomas King, at Lyltel- 
ton House, and transacted the ordinary business of the Club, our members joined 
tbe general assemblage in a visit to the very interesting Abbey Church at Great 
Malvern, which has been recently restored by Mr. Gilbert Scott. A brief history 
of the Abbey was given by Mr. J. S. Walker, with an explanation of the curious 
and very old glass in the South West Chapel. 

Tbe Museum of the Malvern Club at the house of the Messrs. Burrows was 
neit visited, and after a short inspection of sonte of tbe many interesting fossils 
of the district, which it cnntains, a general move was made for the summit of the 
Worcestershire Beacon. From this (the highest point of tbe Malvern Hills), a 
most interesting and eloquent lecture was given by the Rev. W. S. Symonds, 
F.G.S., President of the Malvern Club, on the Geology of tbe surrounding district. 
It was thoroughly appreciated by everyone, but enjoyed more especially by those 
gentlemen who had wisely carried up with them their great coats. 

The Geologists, under the guidance of Dr. Holl, then pursued tlieir way 
across tbe Llandovery conglomerate of Miss Phillips to the Upper Silurian Rocks, 
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and thence by Ham Green, Backburrow Wood, and Sloctons Copse, to Ihe lime- 
kilns near the Crofl Farm, and on down the valley to inspect the trap bosses in 
Cowleigh Park. 

The Botanists present, attracted iiresistibiy to Mr. Edwin Lees, had adeltfiht- 
lul ramble under ha special guidance. This district is peculiarly his own. No 
one knows so well the localities of its rarest plants, and happily no one koavs bow. 
with better tact, lo guard tbem from ruthless destruction. 

The whole party, some 60 or 70 slronfi, met to dine a( the Link Hotel, and 
such as could remain for the night were kindly invited by Dr. Grindrod (o a soir6e 
at Townshend House, when his fine collection of Silurian fossils was exhibited, 
and where several interesting papers were alterwards read. 

A day on the Malvern Hills — weathei propitious— must always be enjoyable, 
but with Mr. Symonds lo descant on the rocks he loves so well, and Mr. Lees to 
explain all that grows upon iheir surface — it would be sliange indeed if this 
particular meeting should not ever be of pleasant memory to those who had the 
good fortune to be present. t 

Our Club, with the others, may be considered to have been on a visit to the 
Malvern Club, and it would ill become your Reporter to trespass on the lights ot 
hospitality. To those, therefore, who wish foi more eiact details of the day's 
proceedings and the papers read. I must answer. Are they not written in the 
Archives of the Malvern Club ? I don't think much real work was done, and 
perhaps never is on such grand gatherings. All present most thoroughly enjoyed 
the day, and returned home with a store of information, and a renewed enthusiasm, 
let us hope, to carry on the work of observation in their several districts. 

1 preler asking you, on the present occasion, to leave Worcestershire, and 
come with me along Ihe top of tbe bills to our own Herefordshire Beacon, and 
descending by the long spur called tbe " Ridgeway," leading from it to Eastnor 
Path, to visit the Oak Tree upon which the Mistletoe grows so luxuriantly.* 



M ifl Hadoidsbirt," fellowiDi the I 
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S®00l|jo|rt Naturalists' yitlb Clttb. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 
Thobsoav, March itth, 1864. 

The Annual Genetal Meeting was held in the Museum in tbe Castle Green. 
Hereford, op Thursday, March r7th, 1864. The following were present: Mr. 
Cbaodos Wren Hoskyns, President ; Mr. R. M. Lingwood and Rev. Chas. Smith, 
Vice-Presidents ; Rev. J. F. Crouch, Honorary Secretary : Dr. H. G. Ball, Mr. 
C T. Bodenham, Mr. Thos. Cam, Mr. T. Curley, Rev. H. C. Key, Rev. Thos. 
King, Rev. F. Merewether, Rev. W. Wenman, and Mr. Arthur Thompson. 

The Assistant Secretary announced that he had received the Kleteorological 
Instrtmients and Reports from Mr. Glegg Bullock at the Infirmary, and tbat Mr. 
Edwin J. Isbell had examined and reported concerning them, and had offered to 
take charge of them. They are at present in the Museum. 

Rev. J. F. Crouch was elected President for tbe year, and Mr. Thomas Cam, 
Mr. R. Lightbody, Rev. Chas. Smith, and Mr. Elmes Y. Steele were appointed 
Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. R. M. Lingwood was appointed Honorary Secretary 1 Mr. Arthur 
Thompson was re-appointed Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. The sum of £} 
was presented to bim. 

Botanical Committee was constituted of Rev. J. F. Crouch, President. Dr. 
Bull, Mr. R. M. Lingwood, and Rev. T. H. Lee Wamer. 

Museum Committee : The Rev. J. F. Crouch, Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns, Mr. 
R. U. Lingwood, and Mi. Arthur Thompson were requested to continue their 

The following were elected memben of tbe Club : Mr. Thomas Garrold, 
Westbank, Heiefcsd ; Rev. Rot>en Hereford. Softon ; Mr. £. J. Isbell, Hereford ; 
Mr. John Edward Lee, The Priory, Caerleon ; Mr. Humphrey Mildmay, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. Griffiths Mivris, Hereford j and Colonel Scudamore of Kentchurcb Court. 

The Field Meetings for 1864 were fixed as 'follows :— 

Thursdav, Mav x6th, Kingslahd, lo meet the Caradoc Field Club. 

TuBSDAY, June jist, Hay. 

WEVHRsnAY, July ioth, Ross, to meet tbe Cotteswold and 

Malvern Clubs.* 
TflURSDAY, August i8th, Ledbuby. 

* Altiirwudi murid u Thundiy, July >iH. 
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Dinner took place at tbe Mitre Hotel, where the party were Joined by the 
following members : Mr. Thomas Blashill, Rev. J. H. Candy, Rev. Thos. Wood- 
hou«e, and tbe following visitors : Mr, H. Blashjll. Rev. E. DuBulsson, Mr. T. W. 
Garrold, Mr. R. Greeohow, Mr. J. G. MorrU, Rev. J. }. Parson*, and Rev. J. 
Taylor. 

Tbe President. Mr. Chandos Wren Hoskyns. read his address as Retiring 
President for 1S64. 

Tbe following papers weie read : — 

On (be Forest of Dean Meeting, on Tuesday. June qth, 1S63. by Mr. 

R. M. Lingwood. 
On the Pontrilas Meeting, on August i8lh, 1863, prepared by Mr. J. E. 

Smith, and read by Mr. Lingwood. 
On the Malvern Meeting, on September 7tb, by Dr. Bull. 
On the Earthquake of Tuesday, October 61b, 1863, prepared by Mr. 

E. J. Isbell, read by H. C. Key. 

It was resolved that notice be given to (he Herefordshire Philosopliical 

Society of the intention of the Club to give up that portion of the Museum occupied 
by them on August ist. 

THE ADDRESS 
Of the retiring President, C. Wren Hoskvns, Eso., read before the n^embers of 
the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, a( their Annual Mee(ing. held in 
Hereford, on Thursday, March 17th, 1864. 

Gentlehen ok the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, 

I am afraid lo say how many years have passed since I was standing one day 
in a Bookseller's shop in Warwick, when a gentleman, personally unlmown to me, 
came in and look up a pamphlet from the top of a heap fresh from tbe Printers, 
which had my own name on the title page, and contained the first year's Tran- 
sactions of the Naturalists' Field Club of that county, 

I experienced a very agreeable sensation on seeing tbe stranger immediatdy 
take out his purse, with the apparent Intention of buying it. But Capital is 
proverbially timid, and sell-love liable to disappointment. As he looked closer 
at the title page I had the mortification to observe that his purse gradually Jnade 
a retrograde movement (owardt his pocket : tbe ungrateful action being accom< 
panied and explained by his utterance of tbe words, "O, it's only an Antmal 

As soon as he had left the shop, little aware of tbe slaughter inflicted upon 
my hopes in that short pantomime, tbe publisher, who was himself at (be counter, 
looked across at me with thi; consolatory smile of 

" tbe fiend who never spoke before, 
But cries, ' I wartied ydu.' when the deed Is o'a." 
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end almost literally recited ' the Fiend's part ' by saying to me "I told you, 
Sir, how it would be It you put ' Annual Address ' on the title page I " The 
incident was instructive. 

Nevertheless, owing either to a dearth of disengaged presidential material, 
or a too easy acquiesence la " the ills tbey bad " in the Club, I still bad, bit 
many sticceeding years, to encounter tbe annual experiment oi reviewing our 
pleasant field excursions of the past sununet : but always under a somewhat 
stinging remembrance of the fate that impends over an " Annual Address." and 
a taste on entering upon the Cask, of that after instinct which makes a horse shy 
extemptore on approaching the spot where an accident has happened to him i and 
which you may have often seen exemplified in a certain leading article of Thi 
Tima which appears about quarter-day, in which after enticing tbe eye through 
half a column of agreeable preface, the writer lands you high and dry in the 
statistics of tbe Registrar General's Quarterly Report of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. 

1 cannot, however, enter upon tbe duty of endeavouring to recall the pro- 
ceedings of tbe Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club during the past year without 
indulging a reflection, which occurs to me very strongly, upon the great extension 
of interest which has taken place in those pursuits which furm the out o'door 
study and objects of Societies like our own, and have led to their increased 
establishment in the surrounding counties and districts. Nothing, perhaps, in the 
year has been more remarkable than the evidence of this which it embraces in the 
growth of these kindred associations around us, and tbe joint meetings, and 
augmented interests to which they bave from time to time given rise. 

Besides tbe Malvern, the Cotteswold, and the Warwickshire Clubs, which 
we formerly recognised in tbe adjoining or neighbouring counties, we have now 
to welcome the restoration of the Dudley and Midland Geological and Scientific 
Society, the Severn Valley Field Club, the Oswestry, the Bridgnorth, and the 
slill more recently established Caradoc Club, occupying areas that well deserved 
the scrutiny of separate Societies, while their establishment has increased the 
opportunities of mutual acquaintance and united labour amongst the memliers 
resident in the difierent districts. 

There can be no doubt that the Geology alone of each of these districts, 
as now occupied, affords an ample field of operations ; and it is impossible to 
witness tbe rise of these numerous local societies without being struck by the 
prospect of the immense accession they promise to the scientific knowledge of the 
areas they represent, an advantage likely to be rapidly extended to tbe whole 
kingdom. 1 only wish — and 1 will take the liberty of here expressing it — that 
some medium more central and comprehensive might be made available than 
the annual reports of each separate society, for giving to those acquisitions to our 
knowledge a form more easily accessible, and condensed, such as has suggested 
itself to me on looking over the various papers that have l>een printed (to say 
nothing of those of equal value that bave been read but not printed). In the de- 
tached fonn of publication which the nature of the Societies at present necessitates. 
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The Clubs that I bavt named bave already a certain bond of union in the 

reciprocal acceptance of tbe officers of each as honorary members of all. The patb 
is therefore open for a joint publication of tbe roost valuable discoveries and 
papers of each Society during the year, which might also include a list of the 
whole of the places vis[ted by eacb. The expense of such a publication jointly 
borne by (he associated Societies would be but trifling, while the fonn of publi- 
cation would enhance the character of tbe papers themselves and the importance 
of tbe meetings io a general point of view. The very nature of Geologica] study 
suggests such a co-operatlou. because its working out cannot, like tbe boundaries 
of 3 county, be limited by any artificial line, but radiates through and across the 
districts of several or all i like the medullary rays which traverse tbe angular 
rings in the growth of wood, connecting each year's deposit with tbe cenlral pith, 
sod ensuring the united structure and solidity of the whole stem. 

But I would not be understood to speak too exclusively of our Geological 
pursuits, tbongb from its comparative novelty of research, and study, that science 
has been allowed to occupy a prominent and almost exclusive attention from 
many of the most active members of these Societies. We can hardly be too often 
reminded that it is tbe special privilege of Field Clubs to study tbe secrets of 
Kature, not as tbey are cut up by books into tbe jealous divisions of distinct 
' sciences,' but upon her own broad Geld where she is all rmt, and, in a certain 
sense, indivisible, the materials of every science being found in union with all 
others. It is the limitation of our own faculties, not of anything in Creation 
itself, which compels separation ol pursuits and object, and subdivision, as it were. 
Into chapter and verse. This is more powerfully felt, though insensibly conveyed 
to us, by one day out of doors, surrounded by men of science (bowevec each may 
liave wisely compressed bis studies into one channel), than it ever can be under- 
stood from books themselves. 

There is, bowevei, oue class of out-door investigation wbicli is of course an 
exception lo this remark, and does not strictly fall under tbe category of science, 
but for which I would venture tosayaword — 1 mean tbestudy of Archeology — 
on this groimd, that whereas the records afforded by tbe earth's geological struc- 
ture aie permanent, and its botanical features constantly renewed t those records 
wbicb tell of the band of man claim our prompt and early attention on account 
of the destructive band of time, and tbe obliterating effects of tbe winter's frost 
and summer's vegetation. 

Nature's monuments remain ; while those of art follow the perishable band 
tbat reared tbem, and allow of no delay. Tbe County of Hereford Is unfortunate 
In the want of a completed History i and I confess that I should like to indulge 
tbe hope that a Club which is so ubiquitous in its action and operations will not 
omit to render its out-door labours as much as possible in union with the objects 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society. " We are a Brotherhood for mutual 
and self help " says Mr. Hayes in his address this year to the Severn Valley 
Field Club, " and we should deem it a duty as well as a privilege to contribute 
to tbe inslFuctiOD of others, fully hoping to receive instruction in turn. The 
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object should not be to exhibit learning but to gather it and unpart it, reciprocally. 
Each branch of the enquirsr should have a fair if not an equal consideration ; 
and the addresses given should be rather those of fellow -students assisting 
each other, than set lectures tx cathedrd. Much will of course depend ou the 
points of interest existing in the place we visit ; but those who plan the day's 
ramble should remember that all the members have not the same pursuit or 
object, and that the wants of each branch should be provided for." 

I entirely agree with these plain and obvious remarks of my brother President, 
and can confirm the value ot bis suggestions from the spontaneous remembrance 
that occurs to me of the peculiar pleasure ol Field Club days and wanderings as 
arising from the variety, and if I may so say. the flexibility of scientific topics 
brought together ; a pleasure of extreme rarity at scientific meetings in Town 
and Countrv ; where speciality of subject and treatment is so apt to drift into a 
monotony and conventionalism of language, and laborious classification, and 
worse than these, a referential and esoteric style understood only by a small knot 
of devotees to particular branches of art or study. I merely allude to this 
subject in passing, because I have in frequent instances found that those who 
would become valued members of our Society have been deterred by the fear 
that they were not suf&ciently learned in particular Sciences to join us. 

Certainly our rambles of the past year would not have left upon the minds. 
even of the most sensitive in that respect, any such impression. Our First Meeting 
which took place on the gtb of June, at the Mitchel dean Road Station, Dear Rc«s, 
and led us into the Forest ol Dean, formed a most cheerful and agreeable opening 
of the season. The day was fresh and fine, exactly suited for a long walk, and 
that we had, passing through some good sections of the Carbontterous Limeelone, 
which were examined at its outcrop, and some of its characteristic fossils obtained. 
Om walk, which was directed to Cinderford, led us by some newly erected mining 
works, where Iron Ore has been obtained from the Limestone beds. The last 
part of our walk, for a couple of miles before we reached Cinderford, was through 
some very picturesque Forest Scenery, through the openings of the foliage of 
which the smoke of the town and works of Cinderford " gracefully curled " in a 
manner more pleasing than on nearer acquaintance. The members had walked 
quite far enough to enjoy a very primitive luncheon at a small but by no means 
quiet Inn, which, to misquote Goldsmith, 

" Did seem contrived a double debt to pay. 
An Inn by night, a Butcher's shop by day," 
and adapted rather to lest the power of appetite than to satisfy it. On returning 
past the town some curious sections were noticed of the disturbed Limrstone beds 
thrown into very nearly vertical Strata- On their return the members dined 
together at Ross. 

This little raid into the Forest was such as to make me feel very jealous of a 
subsequent Forest tour undertaken by our valued Secretary elect, which I hope 
will, together with a more detailed account of our Club day, form the subject of 
a paper for this evening. 
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Tbe Second MeetlDg ol the Sodety. wbich took place on tbe 7th of July at 
the Craven Arms, near Ludlow, was one that will be long remembered by those 
who were present. It was a joint assemblage, in fact, of not less than five Societies, 
consisting of tbe Oswestry, the Dudley, the Bridgnorth, and the young and 
promising Caradoc Club with our own. The place chosen presented several 
attractions — the Ruins of Slokesay Castle, for the inspection of the Archseologist, 
the Wood of View Edge, said to lie the only place in England where tbe Astranlia 
major is supposed to grow wild, of which abundant speciiueoa were found, and to 
the judgment of some, rather cruelly brought away, suggesting to tbe mind of ouc 
late Secretary tbe very just remark that " it is not wise to talk too loudly about 
a scarrt plant," for several of oui number who climed the beigbts of (he wood, in 
search of it, came out of it with the rare Aslrantia ruthlessly torn up, in some cases 
by the roots, and borne in ruinous triumph on their hats, and other parts ol their 
dress. " I took two specimens — (or I do not like to ulerminale " — adds bis com- 
municatioD, but if all the septuagint of naturalists assembled on that day were 
equally forbearing, tbe en terminating process will hardly have received a very 
exemplary check- 
But the Wood of View Edge contained another attraction in its celebrated 
Quarry of Aymestry Limestone, where nearly tbe whole of the rock, exposed to 
a thickness of from 30 to 40 feel, is composed of Pentamerus Knigbtii cemented 
together. 

As tbe very interesting ruin of Stokeaay Castle is the subject of a printed 
accoimt, I will not attempt any extended notice here of its almost indescribably 
angulaled Tower, and its old Court Yard, and very curious and grotesquely carved 
Gateway. The brief notice of it in Hudson Turner's " Domestic Architecture 
of the i2th and I3tb Centuries " places it in tbe catalogue of what may be called 
tbe classic ruins of our early history. I should be wanting in justice if 1 did not 
mention that it owes its preservation, in tbe existing condition of interest to the 
Archieologist, entirely to tbe tasteful ioterposilion of Mrs. Stackhouse Acion. who 
took a most kind interest in opening it for tbe scrutinising inspecliun of tbe 
Society, at which she was present during the whole day, affording the aid of her 
own accomplished arcbax>logical eiperience, towards tbe explanation of the 
original plan of the ancient Hall, and other parts ol the building. I must add 
that the presence of Mrs. Acton during the day, and with a large party of ladies 
of the neighbourhood at tbe dinner of the Society at tbe Craven Arras, will be 
remembered by the members present, of many Clubs, almost as an illustration 
of what may be done to render these meetings interesting and useful both to the 
Societies themselves, and to the residents of the districts visited. The dinner 
was one which furnished very cogent illustrations of the maxim " the more the 
merrier," the double room of tbe rather astonished host ot tbe Craven Arms 
being as full as it could or rather couldn't bald, and something over. Several 
short but useful papers were read, in the intervals of a rather brisk discussion, 
chiefly on botanical questions suggested by doubts as to the indigenous character 
of tbe Astrautia major. 
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On tbe ind of the following month, August, the Club assembled at Pontrilu 
Station for its Third Meeting, and the membn^ nilked. by Ewyas Harold Common, 
as far as tbe beautiful vestige of the ancient border Abbey of Dore ; of which the 
historical account (if such it can be called) that we have. Is so defective that the 
detruncated relic (for the nave is gone) remains a perfect mystery of architectural 
beauty and labour, affording a school of transitional work, of that choice period 
when the Nonnan treatment bad not disappeared from Early En^h work, and 
the latter bad not begun to yield to the temptations of the Decorated style ; a 
period, to my mind, the most attractively beautiful, and the most permanently 
interesting of all that come under the general title of Gothic Architecture. Tbe 
plain and shallow work of the exterior enhances the surprising beauty of the chisel- 
<mrk in (he gtofning of the Lady Chapel or Ambulatory which encloses the 
Chancel, almost the only portion which remains quite entire. Even Ihrougb 
the stubborn coat of whitewash, which is half an inch thick, tbe deep yet 
delicate work of (he artist may be appreciated in all its rich and never self 
repealing profusion. Scarcely any of the capitals or corbelled projections are 
alike ■■ indeed, the execution of the groin work of the Ambulatory on tbe north 
aide is unsurpassed by any work of the kind I have ever seen. To eiamine It Is 
to wonder more and more, after approaching It over so many miles of bad road, 
and in so wild a district. To the traveller from the Abbey of Dore to that of 
Llantbony (he world would not appear to have advanced much during the last 
five centuries. The thanks of all admirers o( Architecture are due to the present 
Vicar. Mr. James, forthelabourof love which be has expended, at his own unaided 
cost, In clearing a considerable portion ol tbe plaster away, and revealing the 
exquisite work beneath. 

The portion of the building now used for worship is disfigured by the wooden 
fittings of tbe Transept, which bear the stamp of James the First's time ; amongst 
which Is to be classed a curious old Altar monument in the Choir to Serjeant 
Hoskyns. covered with latin verses by Bonham of Essex, Daniel. Dr. Donne, and 
others, in the extravagantly laudatory fashion of tbe day. I trust tbe time may 
not be far distant In this Church -restoring day, when this gem-like relic may be 
wholly relieved ol its mask of white-wash, and the unsightly hitrusion of its 
Jacobite wood fittings and pews. After inspecting Dore Abbey and Ewyas Harold 
Church with its curious Tower, the members dined under canvas, and were joined 
by the present High Sheriff, and separated after a most interesting day's excursion. 

The last meeting of tbe year, which was a joint assemblage of the Malvern, 
Worcester, and Cotleswold Clubs with our own, at Malvern, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, I have to express my great regret to have been prevented ailendlng. 
The Excursion was to the Worcestershire Beacon, where Mr. Symonds. President 
of the Cotleswold Club, lectured on the Geology of the surrounding country- 
Dr. Bull has promised to make this meeting the subject of a separate paper to be 
presently read to yoo. 

I can hardly conclude my address without some reference to a subject which 
appears to have lately revived much of the same feeling between Science and 
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Theology, which those who are old enough to remember it, will call to mind as 
having characterized the discussions which arose at the infancy of Geological 
Science in our day — I allude to the subject of Sir Charles Lyell's late work on the 
Antiquity of Man. The conclusions that have been indicated by men of Science 
and exaggerated (as is often the case) by their followers on this topic, have 
naturally startled the minds of many by the conflict suggested with some received 
theological views. I do not think it is sufficiently borne in miod that the whole 
history of physical science during tha last four centuries aSords sufBcient coo- 
firmation of the belief that there is no just cause for the least apprehension on this 
ground. But this is not all. It is not enough to say thai any existing or apparent 
antagonism between science and religion will die out ; this would be the truth, 
which we often hear : but it is wanting in fairness lo science because it is not the 
whole truth. A reflection, in some respects even more important, may be 
derived from looking back upon the influence which science — however once 
shrunk from and dreaded for the conclusions it seemed 10 threaten— has e\-en- 
tually produced, in its gradual and insensible absorption within the very centre 
of religious thought and language, enlarging and expanding the views il was once 
apprehended that it would overturn, 'and il was at any rate believed lo invade. 
The history of Astronomy in tbe seventeenth century is apt lo be forgolteo in this 
day. But it may be appealed to with advantage as that of a campaign far more 
fierce and lasting Ihan probably advancing science will ever witness again, and 
compared with which our disputes are a mere mockery of warfare, and an echo 
of the fear that once overspread Christendom. Yet who, in the present day, 
would exchange the chart and title-deeds of Christian faith for those maintained 
before the progressive hand of science bad spread in our view the field of creative 
wisdom and goodness as it is now understood and appreciated ? 

Had Wicliffe been asked what he thought of the progress of Physical Science 
in reference to Revelation, it is possible be would scarcely, if at all, have recognised 
the pertinence of the question. The very relation between them had nol suffi- 
ciently awakened to assume the form of antagonism. Of the storm raised in the 
theological world by the discoveries and doctrines of Copernicus and Galileo, we 
can scarcely, at this distance of time, form a conception. In the ease of Astronomy 
this storm has long passed away ; but it has not left a mere negative atmosphere 
behind il. As the antagonism with theological opinion, mistaken for discrepancy 
with religious Truth, died away, the retatinn that sugn'sl'd 'I survived, and the 
scientific study of the wonders of Creation was found in powerful aJliance with 
the very truths it had been supposed lo threaten. It entered into the very 
language of religion ; it did more, it became a part of religious thought, and 
practical devotion. It is one of the purest pleasures of a life devoted lo scientific 
pursuils. to mark, when once tbe true reading of a complicated problem has been 
obtained, how all the difficulties which had previously blocked up the path like 
piles of ruin, are one by one cleared away, not by being destroyed, but by being 
harmonised and reduced to consistency and order. Things which appeared 
hopelessly antagonistic, are found necessary to ihe elucidation of each other, and 
to the comprehension of the whole of which they form a part. And thus from 
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what seemed at one time a wild chaos of iacts driven about at random by eacli 
conflicting current of hypothesis, there emerges at last that compact symmetry 
and simplicity which we recognise at once as Irtilh. What inward misgiving 
is it that makes us distrust or despair of this result in Theology ? If wo could 
look back to the occurrence of the first great mediaval discoveries in Geography, 
in Astronomy, even in Literature, we should see convulsion of existing opinion, 
processes of mental revolution, far greater, for many obvious causes, than any 
whicb scienti&c discovery can cause tO'day. Yet the pyramid which seemed to 
many, perhaps most thinkers of that day, to be trembling on its point ready to 
topple down upon the next generation, if not their own, still rests upon its base : 
and to the thinking of most, even of the timid of our day, a good deal more firmly 
than it did, as it depended on roan's previous opinions and creeds. Thf progress 
of physical discovery knows no respite, nor pity, for the most persistent Iheologlcal 
opposition, any more than the blind forces of nature will pause in obedience to the 
will of man. But in the progress of time he learns to harness to his ovni use the 
very agencies at which his ignorance onc« trembled, and discovers that Creation 
is in imi5on, not in opposition lo his wants and happiness, and was framed to be 
in subservient accordance with that of which it appeared to threaten ibe very 



A heathen writer tells us that the first Mariner was deemed guilty of impiety. 
We know, from much more recent history, that the first man who used the 
telescope, tbe first man who drew lightning from the clouds, nay, the first man 
vho dared to raise the wind artificially to winnow bis wheat, was thought little 
better than an atheist. But nobody now considers Christianity in danger from 
Lord Rosse's ten-foot Reflector, from tbe Electric Telegraph, or from Homsby's 
Corn-Dressing Machine with its internal hurricane almost enough lo blow a man's 
head off. 

In this age, as well as in those before it, we mistake tbe discordance with 
our own readings and opinions for opposition lo Christian truth. We mistake 
Ihf ideas we have associated with our religious views, for religion itself. Time, 
(he greatest of revolutionists, insensibly corrects the error, and supplies the 
reconciliation better than any argumenl. In matters of science it is far heller lo 
keep the work separate at first, to let each investigator go on in his own track 
undisturbed by perpetual challenge of disagreement with received opinions. 
Tbe Chinese foot does not become more symmetrical by the attempt to restrain 
it within the shoe that fitted its infancy : and Ibe Study of Nature, if lef. un- 
ronfined, will best preserve the symmetry ofTrulb while tbe proportions of human 
Thought are enlarged. 
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THE MISTLETOE IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 
By Db. Bull. 

The Mistletoe In Hetefordshire deserves the especial attention of the mem- 
bers of our Club. Tfae Viscum album is indeed so much more common here than 
in an; other county of England, that it may truly be said to be mote distinctive 
of Herefordshire than the apple tree itself. It is not my intention to give the 
Botanical characteristics of the Mistletoe, which books contain ; nor do I pro- 
pose to give any special description of the graceful elegant plant you all know 
so well I but I take this opportunity of bringing before your notice some of the 
chief points of interest with regard to it. which have been more or less over- 
looked, viz. !— 

tst. The Mode of its Propagation and growth : 

2nd. The Trees it lives upon in this county : 

3rd. The recorded instances of its growth on the Oak In England 1 and 

4th. The Romance of its history as developed in times past and present. 

I. — The Pbopaoation and Growth of the Mistletob. 
The mode in which, the Mistletoe is propagated has given rise (o much 
discussion. 

" The Naturalists are puzzled to explain 
How trees did first this stranger enterlain. 
Whether the busy birds engraft it there, 
Or else some Deity's mysterious care. 
As Druid's thought," 

or rather taught, adds Withering severely. 

This plant has long been the object of close observation from the religious 
veneration in which it was held — Aristotle (DeC«i. Ammai. lib. i, c. i.) and other 
of the ancient writers imagine that the seeds will oot grow unless passed through 
the intestines of a bird. 

In olden times — long before the birds had cause to dread the invention of 
gunpowder — the Mistletoe was the chief source ol the birdlime which caught 
them,* and the Mistletoe Thrush (turdus tdscitiirtis) in thus making the seed grow, 
might be said to produce the cause of its own deslruciion, and hence arose the 
ancient proverb, " kIx^ti x^[" "'^V ™«4'." 
{Turdus catai luum malum), or. as the old doggrel expresses it, 
" The Thrush when he pollutes the bough 
Sows for himself the seeds of woe." 
Baudin, Scaliger, and others, more modem writers, have treated this view as 
fabulous, but have committed a still greater error themselves in fancying it a 
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bom the tree on which It grew. Virgil npntattt them in the 

" Quale solet sflvis brumali fiigoie viscum 
Fronde virere nova quod Don sua seniioat arbor 
Et croceo fietu teretes circumdere Itudcoi." 

(-Cnridlift. v1. 1. 203), 
and still later it has been supposed that the glutinous berries stick to the beaks of 
the birds that eat tb«m, and as they dean their beaks on the neighbouring trees 
their seeds are gown — a view, it is suffici«it to say, which supposes that the birds 
dont't know how to eat the berries they like so much. 

There is no longer any question thai the natural mode in which the Mistletoe 
is propagated from one tree to another is that so graphically represented by the 
ancient observers ; and it is a fact that many modem experimentalists succeed 
so much better in growing the seeds that the birds have thus dropped, that they 
seek for tbem. in preference to using seed fresh from the plant itself. It is equally 
beyond all doubt, bonever, that fresh seeds will grow without undergoing any 
such process. 

The artificial propagation of the Mistletoe from the natural seeds, 00 trees 
adapted to receive the parasite, isby no means difficult in this county with ordinary 
care. Fasten tbe seeds of (he berries by the glutinous matter surrounding them 
to the boughs of a crab or an apple tree, or a black poplar, and if they escape 
destruction from small birds. Sparrows, Bullfinches, or especially Tom-tits, some 
of them will be sure to germinate and take root. Many persons, however, even 
here, have found such great diflicully in growing tbe seeds that the following 
precise rules for doing so are added. Raise i considerable piece of the bark by 
a sloping incision, nearly an inch long, on the under side of the branch to be 
experimented upon ; the cut should only be made through the bark itself, and 
Dot into the wood of the branch ; or. more simply still, abroad notch may be cut in 
the bark, then having chosen some fioe well ripened berries, open the skin of one 
of them, remove the seeds with great care and place tbem in tbe base of the notch 
thus made, with the embryo directed towards the truck of the tree, and restore 
the raised bark over it. In this way it is best secured from the sun and winds 
that might dry it up ; from the rains that might wash it off ; and from the birds 
also. The branch experimented upon should not be less than five feet from tbe 
ground. 

The seeds of tbe Mistlelcie require (0 be bandied with great delicacy, a light 
crush will destroy their vitality by injuring tbe emhr}-o, and the pulp surrounding 
them is so very glutinous that it is difficult to place them right and keep tbem 
there without pressing on the seeds ; manyexperimenls have doubtless failed from 
want of care in this respect. Some persons have used with advantage a covering 
of moss and bass to protect them still further from injury and to keep them 
damp. An old tree in a damp situation will render the success of tbe experiment 
still more probable. 
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The besl lim« for sowing tbe seed is January or February. The young plant 
is at first very slow In its growth, and will spend one, and sometime* two years, in 
the formation of roots only, before sending out any regular stems. 

Mistletoe can also be artificially propagated by grafting or budding, and with 
still greater certainty by inarching, but it is very unnecessary in this county to 
adopt either of these plans. 

The Continental experimentalists do not seem to Sod much difficulty in 
making Mistletoe seeds grow. M. Du Hamel made a long series of experiments 
with regard to its mode of propagation, and succeeded on all trees but the fig, 
the oak, the hazel, and the juniper. He could always make the seed germinate, 
even on earthen pots, stones, dead pieces of wood, or even upon the ground, but 
though the radicles would shoot oiit freely at first they quickly died, shewing 
that it was a true parasite and would only grow upon trees. 

M. Dutrochet proved by a series of delicate experiments that they do not 
obey tbe usual law of plants in geimioating, by at once directing their radicles 
towards the centre of the earth, but always direct them towards the centre of the 
object against which they are grown. He caused Mistletoe seeds hanging from 
threads to germinate on all sides of round balls, and in cases even when the ball 
was of metal, the radicles were directed towards the centre of the ball, and not 
towards the earth — that is, the seeds beneath (he ball directed their radicles 
upwards, those on tbe top sent them downwards, and those at the sides hori- 
lontally. 

Paley, in his Natural Theology, brings forward the Mistletoe as a singular 
instance of what he terms " compensation " in his argument lo prove the design 
and contrivance of nature, that inasmuch as its seeds could not grow in the earth 
like those ol other plants, nature has provided them with an adhesive property, 
which no other seeds have, lo enable them to stick to the tree on which they do 
grow. 

Tbe following observations on the mode of growth ol (he yoimg plant are 
taken from a paper by Dr. John Harley, on the " Parasitism of (he Mistletoe," 
which was read before the Linn^ean Society, in March. 1863. This paper con- 
tains a very careful and elaborate investigation into the anatomical relation of 
the Mistletoe to the plants un which it grows, and draws some very interesting 
conclusions as to their physioln^ical relations to each other. 

"The Mistletoe attaches itself to the nourishing pjants, by roots, some of 
which are horizontal and confii^ed to the bark, while the others are contained 
within the wood. Henslow, Griffith, Unger, Schacht. and Pitra, all agree in the 
following particulars :— The young plant first sends into the bark of the nourishing 
plant a single root, sucker, or senker, which, pressing inwards, comes into per- 
pendicular relation to the wood of the nourishing plant, in the cambial layer of 
which the point rests, and there ceases to grow. In its passage towards the wood. 
it gives oB several horizontal .ir side roots, which run along (he branch in the bark. 
or upon the surface of the wood. These side roots give origin to perpendicular 
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suckers, which come into contact, like the original root, wjtb the siinace of the 
wood." " The wood and bark of Ibe mother plant, in their periodical increase. 
form layen aiound the suckers, which grow in exactly the same maimer in the 
cambial stratum " (Pitia) and thus the hardened suckers come to be imbedded 
in the body of the wood. Dr. Harley goes on to state, amongst many other 
interesting particulars relating to the growth of the plant, that their perpen- 
dicular roots ai« tapering, diminishing in size from the circumlerence towards the 
centre : that there are usually three or lour and sometimes five or six such 
perpendicular roots ; that their terminations are always composed of delicate 
tubular cells joined end to end, and arranged parallel to each other and to the 
long axis of the root, and that these roots are always arranged strictly parallel to 
the medullary rays of the nourishing plant. " The yolmg cellular root of viscum 
may be regarded generally as a prolongation of the central pith of the parasite, 
and contiguous medullary rays of tbe nourishing plant are successively confluent 
with its surface.'' 

Having minutely described the loose porous structure of the stem and base 
of tbe Mistletoe, Dr. Harley says " with regard to the direclion and arrange- 
ment of the roots of the Viscum which lie within the wood, this is determined by 
the arrangement of the medullary system of the nourishing plant, the roots always 
lying strictly parallel to the medullary rays ; " a conclusion to which he was led 
by tbe fact that the Mistletoe and tbe supporting branch grow at right angles to 
each other, and that on a transverse section tbe Mistletoe roots are always shown 
to be arranged like the radii of a circle from the circiunlerence towards the central 
pith. 

" Tbe horltontal ramifications (side roots) of the base of the Klistletoe have 
plainly tbe same structure as tbe young perpendicular roots. Whichever direc- 
tion they take, they produce at frequent and pretty regular intervals, other taper- 
ing cellular roots which, guided doubtless by the medullary rays of the bark, 
press towards the surface of the wood and are thus brought in contact with the 
ends of its medullary rays. Tbey are subsequently found embedded at various 
depths in tbe hard wood of the nourishing plant, like the primary roots. These 
lateral roots also give origin to budlike processes, which, deepening in colour, 
grow up obliquely through the bark, and appear as little shoots io the chinks, 
soon developing leaves and stems as a ' separate plant.' — Di. Harley also gives 
gives good groimd for belie%'ing the perpendicular roots penelcale the hard wood 
by tbflll own growth, in tb-. absorption (hey occasion in the wood itself, and in the 
depth to which they enter — a conclusion which all who have made careful sections 
of the bough with the Mistletoe attached to it, will have no difficulty in believing. 
It forms another example of the common law in organic life, that when two living 
structures impinge on each other in a confined space, the one possessing the 
lowest power of vitality must give way to the other, and here it is the dense wood 
of tbe tree that is gradually caused to be absorbed by the pressure of tbe soft 
cellular growth of the perpendicular roots of the Mistletoe. 

'■ When tbe roots o( the Viscum album," says Dr. Harley again, " have be- 
come fairly infixed into the medullary system of the nourishing plant, thtii outer 
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portions become gradually thickened by the loraaation of woody layen upon tbdr 
surfaces. This increase in the lateral dimensions of the root takes place, pari 
passu, with that o( the branch upon which it grows i for every layer of wo«d 

deposited on the branch, a corresponding one is deposited upon the Mistletoe j 
and the growth of the two plants proceeding thus uniformly, the concentric rings 
of the stock pass uninterruptedly into those of the Mistletoe, and the woody layers 
become co-incident. Whilst <he roots thus undergo increase and Ugnification 
about their outer portions, their inner extremities wblcb now lie deeply within tb« 
hard wood constantly retain their original soft cellular condition i they are in 
fact to the viscum what the cellular rootlets ol terrestrial plants are to them." 

II. — The Trees upon which the MiSTLsrOE Grows in HasEFORDSHnts 

so far as I have been able to ascertain them by roy own observation, and with 
the kind assislaace of several members of out Club, and others, are as follows ; 
and I give the list, as closely as may be, in the order of the frequmcy of its occur- 
rence on the trees at this time : — 

isl. — The Apple Tree, [Pyms inalus Jonitstica) general throughout the 
County. 

On the English Poplars :— 
^ and.^THE Abele Tree or Whtte Poplar, (P. alba ,f not common. 

3rd. — The Grey Poplar, {P. camscms ;) rare. 

4th.^THE AspEN, IP. ttemula ;) occasionally ; and on the following 
introduced varieties of Poplar. 

3th.— The Black Poplar, {P. nigra ;) the earliest introduced species; 
very common. 

6th.— The Black Italian Poplar, {P. monolifera ;) introduced in 177a, 
and has now for the last 30 years been substituted by nurserymen for the 
Canadian Poplar ; very freely. 

7lh. — The CANAniAN Poplar, (P. CanadtHsis) formerly much more 
generally planted than at this time ; very common. 

Sth. — The Ontario Poplar, (P. candicaits} a balsam bearing Poplar, 
\ introduced from North America in 1772, and uow much distributed by 
\ Nurserymen ; common. 

The Mistletoe grows more or less on all these varieties of Poplar. I bracket 
them together as a class, for in the reports sent to me, no distinction has been 
made hetween them, and when the leaves are ofi the trees it is very difficult to 
do so. 

0th. — On the Haiithorh, {Cra/agus Oxyatantha) not uncommon throughout 
the County, where old trees are found. Round Haywood Forest ; Belmont ; 
Breinton i Dinedor ; Lyde j The Weir, Hereford; Holme Lacy; Hacewood 
Park ; Ledbury district ; Ross district (Rev. W. H. Purchas) 1 Leominster 
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distiict (Rav. Tbomai Hutcbinvm) ; Garnons, (Tbomas Blasbill, jun., Esq.) ; 
Croft Ambrey. very abundaolly (Rev. Tbomas Woodhouse). 



nth. — The Liue Tbbb ITilia Eutopaa), Belmont ; Lower BuUiDgbom ; 
Cagebrook ; Sloka Editb i Whitfield ; Ro9S district [Rev. W. H. Purcbas) ; 
Vorkhill (Thomas Blasbill, jmi., Esq.) ; Wigmoie Road, Aymestiy, (Rev. Thomas 
Woodhouse). 

latb. — Tbb Maple {Acer campatrt), Belmont; Vennwood, {three trees); 
Maiden (several treM) ; Much Denchurch i Holme Lacy (several trees) i Putley 
near Ledbury (several trees) ; GamoDs (T. BlashiU, Esq.) ; Leomioster (Rev. T. 
Hutchinson). 

i3tb. — The Whtte Flowering Acacia {Robinia pseudo-Aauia), Black- 
marston ; Litley ; Belmont (2 trees) ; Breinton ; Lugwardine (s«v«ral trees) ; 
Harewood Park ; Brinsop ; GamoDs (Tbomas Blasbill, jim., Esq.) ; Foxley and 
Kings Meadow, Wigmore (Rev. Tbomas Woodbouse). 

I4tb. — The Mountain Ash [Fynts Aucupatia), Aylslcme Hill ; Stoke Editbi 
Withington ; Sutton Court ; Yatton Court, Aymestry (Rev. Thomas Wood- 
house) : Leominster (Rev. T. Hutchinson) ; Dormington (Rev. T. Bird) ; Lyons- 
hall (Rev. J. F. Crouch); " In tbe vicinity of Ledbury " (Lees' "Botanical 

ijth.— The Ash (Fraxinus ttcOaior). Beyond tbe " Three Elms," Here- 
ford, on the Burgbill road ; near Mr. Hooper's yard. Canon Frome ; Abbot's 
Meadow, Brampton Abbotts ; Strangfordnin-tbe-Wye, opposite Fawley ; and 
near Carey Island, Kings Caple (A. Lee, Esq.) 

i6tb. — CouuoH White Willow (SoIm alba.), over pool in front of Sugwas 
House ; Rivet Lugg, bank opposite Freens Court, Marden ; Strangeway Bank. 
Bodenbam ; over pool beyond Thiuston ; Matbon near Malvern (Mr. Baxter, 
by Mr. Haywood). 

I7tb. — The Haiel (Cotylus avtilana), near Pope's pool, Putley, Lebdury ; 
Kimbolton (Rev. T. Hutchinson) ; Swinmore brook-side, opposite Upleadon. 
Ledbury (P. Ballard, Esq.) 

iSth. — Tbb Peab Tree IPyrns commimu). Orchard behind Graftonbury 
farm ; in the pleasure ground of Graftonbury House ; and said also to grow, on 
reputable authority, on one tree in Mr. Martin's perry orchard at Monkbide, 
Ledbury 1 and on one tree at Wigmore. 

19th. — The Oak {Quercvs rofrur), the Rldgeway drive, Eastnor Park, Ledbury, 
and Tedstone Delarnere, Sapey (Revs. Dr. Cradock and Gregory Smith, M.A.) 

lotb- — The Alder [Ainut glulinosa], banks of Lugg, opposite Lugwardine 
Itwo trees). 
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list. — The Rovnd Leaved Sallow {$aiix captea), field near Ruckball 
Common, Ealon Bishop. 



23rd. — The Couuon Dog Rose {.Rosa Canitut), Vennwood, Bodenham ; on a 
stem layered in a bedge one foot from the ground. 

Z4th. — The Medlar, IMespilas Gcrmanica), at EasthamptOD Lodge, Shobdoo 
(Rev. Thomas Woodhouse). 

2Stb.— The Wych Elm {Utmus monlana), aeai Bockleton (Rev. J. Miller, 
lately deceased, by Rev. Thomas Hutchiosoa). 

{There is soim iiule doubt whtther this example exists in Hetefordshirt or 



The Wstietoe also grows spontaneously on the following cultivated trees in 
this County: — 

l6th. — The Yellow Horse Chesnut IMsctttas flava). In the Rectory 
Gardens, Stretton Sugwas (Rev. H. C. Key). 

27th. — The Pink Horse Cheshitt {^sculus rubicunda). In the Gardens of 
Harewood [Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq,) 

Western Hafle {Acer occidenlalis). The Lawn, Belmont, 
.E {Acer otienlalis). The Island of Belmont 
{Pyrus mains Am. 



The favourite site of the Mistletoe is certainly the Apple Tree. There is 
scatcely an orchard of any standing in the county without it, and in many it grows 
lar too luxuriantly. The proportion of Apple trees which bear Mistletoe in the 
central districts ol the County, as obtained by a separate eiamination of more 
than two thousand trees, as they came, in several orchards, is as follows : in 
orchards of comparatively new kinds of fruits, principally French and Italian 
Apples, the average number of trees which bore mistletoe ranged from 13 to about 
30 per cent ; in old long established orchards the proportion varied from 30, to as 
high as 90 per cent. ; whilst the general average from all the trees marked down 
was 39 per cent, of Mistletoe bearing trees. The actual numbers were 784 with 
Mistletoe, and iziS without it. Nor can this very high average be an over State- 
meot ; for the trees were examined in March and April, alter they had supplied 
the Christinas and New year's day requirements lor this and other Counties, and 
had been subjected moreover, to the usual annual pruning. 



z8th.— On th 


:e Western H 


Hereford. 




19th,— On th 


[E Eastern Mi 


Pool, Hereford. 




30th.— The . 


American Cba 


Nursery Ground. Hereford. 
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Mr. Adams, ol Mard«D, who kindly undertook to obtain for me a fair reliable 
average of the number of Apple trees in full vigour, whicb bear Mistletoe in tbat 
district, has sent me tbe following result of bis examination of all the trees in six 
diflerent orchards. Mr. Adams was oareful to select orchards in which the trees 
had attained their full gtovrtb and were in full bearing — avoidiog on the one band, 
orchards of very young trees, where comparatively (ew were aflected by the para- 
site, and on tbe other, those containing very old trees, where almost all of them 
bear Mistletoe. 



ORCHARDS, 


T«« wiib 


Tn« wLhout 

Milll.loe. 


Muti?,:^vr^^':[. 


No. t, containing izo trees, 
chiefly cider trulls. 


.. 


80 


or 33 per cent. 


No. 2, with 115 trees cider 
fruits. 


'■ 


.. 


or 32 per cent. 


No. 3. containing 8o trees, j 
cider, i pot fruits. 


41 


39 


or 51 per cent. 


No. 4. witb 41 trees in a 
damp and sheltered silua- 
tion, mostly choice board- 
ing fruits of (be old sorts. 


34 


7 


of 83 per cent. 


No. s. with 48 trees, cider 
fruits. 


.0 


38 


or 21 per cent. 


No. 6. with 76 trees, chiefly 
French fruits. 


6 


,0 


or 8 per ceal. 


Total S90 trees. 


... 


388 


or 34 per cent on 
the general average. 



It is tbe general belief amongst orchard propri:tors that tb Mistletoe, when 
in moderation, injures neither the tree itself nor the fruit it bears, as used formerly 
to l>e tboughl. Il is not therefore pruned out so much as would otherwise be 
the case. Mr, Edwin Lees in his " Botanical Looker Out." goes further, indeed, 
and thinks that tbe tendency in apple trees to form knots in the wood arises from 
over. abundance of sap, and tbat the Mistletoe relieves tbe tree, as cupping would 
do i a view so unphysiological, tbat 1 prefer to look for the true explanation in 
the opinion of Dr. Harley, that the presence of Ibe Mistletoe causes an increased 
quantity of sap to be drawn up for ils supply from tbe soil, and thus the tree would 
not be much injured, so long as tbe soil was not exhausted. 

Wbetbet the Viscum album shews any preference lor any particular sorts 
of Apples, is a point requiting further investigation. Tfaete ate certainly soma 
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facts which seem to »hew that this )» the case- Some observers, with niuch 
orchard experience, tblii]i It likes best the more acid lands of fruit, u the varieties 
of the Crab, the " old Bromley," " Skyrme's kernel." " Hampton's delight," &<:., 
4c, and is much less common on the " Bitter-sweet," the " Royal Wilding," 
Nonnan, French, and Italian fruits, and on " pot fruits " in general. Mr. Adams 
has observed, that trees bearing white-fleshed apples are much more liable (o be 
attacked b? Mistletoe, tban those which bear yellow-fleshed apples : The former 
correspond to tbe acid fruits, whilst the latter embraces nearly the whole of the 
new, and French fruits of recant introduclimi, called Bittar-sweet apple*, and 
from which the best and mildest cider is made. 

1 have myself observed in some orchards 1 chance to know well, that there ie 
scarcely a tree ot the " Foxwbelp," " Old Cowame rod," or Cowame Queening, 
or Quining, that is not inhabited by the Mistletoe, and it signifies not whether the 
tree may be old or young. This has been confirmed by several close observers, who 
have also added that it is the same also with the "Redstreak," tbe "Old Styre," 
the " Garter apple," the " Woodcock," and indeed with almost all the old Here- 
fordshire apples. It is the genera] opinion, that Mistletoe is much less common 
in the orchards of the French, Norman, and Italian fruits lately so much planted : 
even here though, the viscuni seems to make a selection, and will attack young 
trees of the " upright Normandy," and " Italian apple." — It maybe perhaps that 
as most of the old sorts of apples named are rapidly dying out, (and the two last, 
though recently iatrodnced, may belong to the same category) this parasite, 
loUowing the example of parasites in general, as well animal as vegetable, takes 
advantage of weakness, and thrives best, where it finds tbe least power of resis- 
tance. This view moreover, is supported by the general observation of its greater 
frequency on old and cankered trees, or on those growing badly from want of 
drainage, or from some other cause- It is not by any means tbe case, however, 
that all weak and decaying trees are attacked in orchards with plenty of Mistletoe 
in them ; so that from the trees it will attack when young and strong on one side, 
and those that resist it when weak and old on the other, there seems a promising 
field for careful observation. Whoever may enter it, to find the secret for the 
requirements for Mistletoe life, or Mistletoe predilections, will have in the first 
place to master the confusion that prevails amongst the Apple trees themselves, 
and the ignorance of tbeir owners, as to their right names and virtues, and sorts, 
and kinds, always excepting, however, the knowledge of the quality of the cider 
they will make. * 

Next to tbe Apple tree, tbe Mistletoe certainly likes best the quick-growing 
Poplars, taken generally as a class, and in particular the Black Italian, Canadian, 

■ In many * HirefDidshirc Orchaid, may be Mtn an old csnkcted Ir« or two, oasi 

wurk tor konic ilashinf reuurkii on iIm «lovenJin<H ofHereioi 

gond fonunt ihould afivwArdt hriKg him wiibin rcHcb ot IheK.... ^ . _ 

very probably, a< he walki round ibe homtiivad afivr lundtcon, be sbawn tbe^e my d>J«pidai«l 
RDUuni af treei. ai the " pen " of Ih< orchard. " Tbai cider you IbouchI u sironi and |[ood. 
drew on Iheie trm i] yKiisnEo" ; otlhoyan nomt old favouriMkind Ibu grew ihe iirmgeti 
cideiin dayi gone bj- ; or niade »nie wonderful qinlitjr in Mme particular year: or they were 
, " my Tather'A rkvounie EresB, and will bide my time, I bcpe.'' Anyway, he will discover that 
H erelordthire fifmen can tuveamLable reaAonifor pretetving old wora-nit apple tnet, and wili 
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aad OnUrio vail«ti<s. Here it* Inxutlaat brancbN tbruU ChemsdvM into notice 
as well b^ their contrast lo tbe ti«e Itself, as by tbeii lofty situation. Tbese 
trees are non very mucb planted throughout the country, and no sooner do they 
attain any size, than a number nt tbem are sure to becocu inhabited by tbe 
Mistletoe, [n the central parts of the county tbe proportion of trees which bear 
thcViscnnimay be said to vary front to to 30 percent, according to the age and 
position of the trees : but in some distiricts^ and in some isolated groups cd tiee^ 
they probably reach a still higher average. On tbe upright Lontbardy Popdar 
{Populus /asHgiaia), on the contrary, there is no recorded instance of its growth 
ia tliia county, nor in England, that I am aware of, although examples have been 
occasionally found on the Continent. 

On the Hawthorn the growth of Mistletoe is widely extended through tbe 
comity, though it is much more common in some districts than in others. Mr. 
Edwin Lees has observed the Mistletoe to grow on Thorns, in lines extending 
across tbe country, which be accounts for by tbe long observed fact of tbe Field- 
fares and Thrushes flying across the country in direct lines ; ■ Thorns within the 
line are numerously affected, whilst the Oaks and such uncongenial trees seem 
passed over, and the Thorns out of this line are also comparatively free. 

On the Lime Tree, the Maple, tbe White Flowering Acacia, and tbe Mountain 
A«h, the Mistletoe is not tmcommonly observed — considering the number of trees 
the staple does not seem to bear Mistletoe so trequently here as in some other 
districts ; but the Mountain Ash seems a favorite site for it, though this tree is 
not very common in tbe County. 

It is siagular that its growth on tbe Pear tree should be so very uncommon. 
In many works of reference this tree is placed next to the Apple, as a Mistletoe- 
bearing tree, but in this County it is extremely rare to find it. Mixed up together 
so commonly, as these trees are here, the absence of the Mistletoe upon it is very 
marked. At the present time, after very extended enquiries — enquiries which 
must have caused some thousands of trees to be examined — the only instances 
of its occurrence in this County are on two trees at Graftonbury, one an old tree 
loaded and almost killed by it. in the orchard by the fold-yard, at Graftonbury 
farm, and the other a younger tree, in the pleasure ground of Graftonbury House 
also bears a large bunch of Mistletoe ; and on authority which I have no reason to 
doubt, it is said to grow 00 one tree in Mr. Martin's Perry-orcbard at Moakbide, 
near Ledbury — tbe only example to be beard of in this great perry district of the 
County — and lastly, it is also said to grow at Wigmore, in five or six places, on one 

On all other trees it is certainly rare. Besides the recorded instance of the 
growth of the Mistleioe on the Wild-rose, it formerly grew spontaneously on a 
briar, with an engrafted rose. In the garden of Thomas Cam, Esq., one ol our 
members, for many years, but was destroyed in i860 lo make way for improve- 
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ments ; and I have also beard of another example of Its growing wild on the 
briar in this County at Westbide, which nas unfortunately destroyed some time 

There is but little doubt that the list of trees which the Mistletoe occa- 
sionally inhabits in Herefordshire may, and will be extended by more general 
and careful observation. The Viscum album is by no means particular in its 
selection of a home. I will brieQy notice all the other trees upon which it has been 
observed to grow in England so far as I have beeo able to ascertain : 

3i£t. — The White Bbam IPyrvi Aria), "On the rocks near the western 
portal of Chepstow Castle is a fine tree with much Mistletoe upon it." Lees' 
" Botanical Looker Out "; and at Cobfaam in Kent. (Jesse.) 

aznd. — The Buck-thorn (Rhamnus catliaTlicus), named in a paper of 
Thomas Willisels in the Philosophical letters of Mr. Ray and friends. (N. & Q. 
Vol. iii.. p. 396.) 

33rd. — The Laburnum ICylism Laburntim), at Hampton Court Gardens ; 
and the Slopes, Windsor Park. (Jesse.) 

34th. — Tbs Red Swahp Maple lAcer rubram), near tbe ranger's house. 
Bushy Park. (Jesse.) 

35th. — The Horse Chesnut ((Escutvs hippotaitanum), in Bushy Park, 

Middlesex. (Jesse.) 

36th. — The Filbert. — iCorylus avdlana aiba), at Wigmore, Bishop's Cleeve. 
(Mr. J. S. Haywood.) 

37th. — The Catalpa iCatalpa syriHga/otia), in Kent. (The Rev. Gerard 
Smith.) 

38th. — The English Elh lUlmus tamjmlHi), at Loogdon near Upton-on- 
Sevem (Rev. W. S. Symonds) at Bushy Park Farm, near Tewkesbury, 
("Botanical Looker niut ") Monmouthshire, (Tbe Rev. J. Hibbert) and at 
Strensham Court. Worcestershire. (Mr. Taylor, in Jesse.) 

39th. — The Gooseberbv {Riba grossularia), on some large old Gooseberry 
bushes, Maidstone, Kent. (Journal of Horticulture, December 1S63.) 

40th.— Tub Plane Tree (PWanits ouidentalu). at Wick, near Worcester. 
(Mr. J. S. Haywood.) 

41st.— The Yew Tree (raiuisemper.uirnu), near Sheffield, " on a venerable 
tree of many craturies growth." (W. S. Sheffield. N. & Q. Vol. vii., p. 199.) 

4ind. — The Cedar (Cidrui Libani), in Somersetshire. (W. C. Trevelyan, 
N. 4Q. Vol. vi, p. 149.) 
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The Mistletoe has never been observed to occur sponlaaeously in England, s 
far as I am aware, on any of the following trees, although it has been success 
fully propagated on several of them ; — 

The Beech IFagus sytvestris). 

The Birch (Baula alia), 

Tbe Bird Cberry (PrufiM Padia), 

The Wild Cherry (P. avium). 

The Sloe Tree, or Blackthorn {P. spimna), 
nor on any of tbe cultivated chary or plum trees. 



Tbe Hornbeam (Carpinia Betulus), 

The Elder (Sambucus nigra). 

The Holly {/Jm Eutopiia), 

The Dogwood {Cornus sanguintut), 

Tbe Box Tree IBuxus stmptr-virtnt), 
DDT has the Mistletoe been observed od any of the following trees naturalised 
here;— 

The Lombardy Poplar (Popuius /asligiala ), 

Tbe Sweet Chesnut {Caslanta vaca). 

The Walnut {/ugtans regia). 

The Laurel ICtrasiu Colchicum), 
nor on any of the other many introduced varieties of trees and evergreens. 

Wfay the Mistletoe should attach itself to certain trees in preference to others, 
is a mystery not yet fully solved. Common observation always refers to it some 
peculiarity in tbe bark, and seems, oddly enough, pretty equally divided in opinion 
as to whether the Viscwn prefers a smooth and bard bark, or one that is rough and 
porous. Dr. Harley from bis observations, was led to suppose, " that a difference 
in size, number, and arrangement of the medullary rays might explain it, and serve 
to determine, in any given case, the attachment ot the Mistletoe i " and he, 
accordingly, guided by Iheir minute anatomical structure, has arranged a list of 
thirty trees in the supposed order of their liabilily to become tbe site of the para- 
site. — On dividing the list into three groups, tbe ten trees most predisposed to 
bear Mistletoe — and in the order in which they stand, — are staled to be ; — 

The Vine 
Maple 
Walnut 
Elder 

Holly All these trees are common in this 

Plum County, and yel it is only found o 

Maple and tbe Acacia* 
Cherry Laurel 
Portugal Laurel 
Plum 
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The middle group, or those only moderately liable from their Mnictnn li 
bear Ifistletoe are thus given : — 



The Hairthorn 

Apple and Crab 



Poplar 
Willow 

AldM 



This group contains all the chief 
Hiitleto«-bearing trees, and mixed with 
them at least three Undo— the Alder, tbe 
Willow, and the Ash — jpon wbich it but 
rarely occurs spontaneously. 



The Mistletoe is found in this County 
in three of tbese trees — and on the Hazel, 
t least three instances are known, incon- 



Spanish Chesnut 

Hazel 

Horse Chesnut 

It is very dear then, that there must be some predisposition of a kind which 
this list does not represent and which has yet to be discovered. 

Mr. Buckmann, late Professor at the College of Cirencester, gives the follow- 
ing table of thr comparative frequency with wliich trees are prone to bear Mistle- 
toe : — The various kinds of Apple, is ' Poplar, mostly black, 20 : White-thorn, 
10 : Lime, 4 : Maple, 3 : Wlilow, i : Oak, I : Sycamore, i : Acacia, i : (N. & 
Q. Vol. iii, p. 216.) In Herefordshire, the proportion for the Apple tree must 
certainly be raised considerably, and the Acacia also must be put higher on tbe 
list. 

It is a remarkable fact that, when the Mistletoe has once established itself on 
any kind of tree — and the rule holds equally good for those it seldom inhabits — 
it frequently grows in several branches at tbe same time, as if the tree no longer 
possessed its original power ol resisting the intruder. Tbe tree shews it (00, and 
soon puts OD a desolate woe-t«gone look, with fading leaves, and dying branches. 
It is thought that the Limes in this condition in Datcbet Mead — a place often 
mentioned in tbe " Merry Wives of Windsor," — gave Shakespeare tbe illustration 
embodied in tbese lines : — 
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" Have I QOI reason to look pala ? 

Thwe two have 'liced m« to this place ; 
A barren, detested vale you see it is : 
The trees, though Simuner, ret forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moss, and balatul Mistletoe." 
{Tti. And. Act II., tc 3.) 

Dr. Harley has so well described the effects of the Mistletoe on the supporting 
branch, and the struggle for life between them, that I must again make a free 
eitract from his interesting paper. " The roots of the Mistletoe stand to the 
nourishing plant in the relation of a faypertropbied (increased) medullary system 
and one which induces an excessive flow of sap to the branch, resulting at first in 
the local hypertrophy (thickening) of its tissues, but subsequently the supply ot 
sap, or the power of transmitting it, failing, the central portion of the wood 
becomes exhausted and dies, involving in its death that of the destroyer also. 
The branch, however, still maintains its vigour, and slowly buries the inveterate 
intruder by its subsequent growth. But other roots are meanwhile penetrating 
Ute newly formed layen of wood, and its whole circumference is in time more 
thickly beset with parasites than ever. The branch is heaved out into a spindle- 
shaped swelling, and the outer layers of the bark are rent into wide branches 
favourable to the continued tncroacbments of the invading parasite, wfrile its 
JzmcT layers become immensely thickened, and form a suitable nidns for it* in- 
crease. After a while the second crop of toots spread destruction still farther 
outwards, and like the former irop, implicate themselves in it. The branffa still 
stmsi^ vigorously with its enemy, but as fast at one generation of roots is 
dyinft, a later and more numerous progeny attack it. The affected branch more- 
over assumes various contortions, being twisted sometimes in one direction, and 
sometimes in another ; it is fa^uently found bent at right angles to ttsdf. But it 
wrestles in vain with a veritable hydra which, having killed its centra spoiled, 
and occupied its bark, and invaded anew the living wood that remains, now 
gradually completes the work of destruction." An eioelleat example of this 
struggle, as here pictured, is to be seen in a Lime tree at Yarkbill, — a tborou^y 
Mistletoe-possessed tree, its branches all Imotted and dying but yet seoding off 
fresh shoots at all angles below the knots, in the vain efiort to ovscome the 
«n«Diy ; and in other trees in a lesser degree too numerous to mealioo. 

Ill, — Thk Occi;bsbncb of thb MisrLiroB on ths Oak. 



The Viscum album but rarely " gains a settlement " on the Oak tree — as 
aeldom in our own day as in the Druidical times of old, when its very rarity 
heightened the veneration with which it was regarded when found. " Est 
autem id varum admodum inventum, et repertum magnA religione petitur " says 
Pliny In his natural History, (lib. ivi, c. 44.) In an excellent note by Dr. Giles 
in his translation of " Richard of Urencester," (p. 433) he givestbe opinion of Dr. 
Daubeny, that Mistletoe-growing oaks were eitermioated after the Druids were 
destroyed. (N. & Q., Vol. 11.) It is highly probable that this was the case, but 
since all thefr oaks loo have been gone centuries since, it can make nodlfierence as 
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■.t Jt the present time. Wbarever mav ^ 'he condiliODs necessary 
for the germioation and growth ol the Mistletoe on the oak, they must be such as 
rarely coincide, or it certainly would be much more common in this County. 
Oak may be considered the weed of Herefordsbiie. Oak timber aod Oak bark 
form two of our chief exports. Oak woods and Oak trees border Histletoe.abound- 
iDg orchards very generally, and the trees themselves are often mingled in very 
close alliance : indeed it would not be too much to say, from the great abund- 
am:e oi Oaks in the vicinity oi orchards, that the birds must sow the Mistletoe 
seeds upon them more frequently than upon any other kind of tree in (he County. 
Nevertheless so far as is known, there are bnt two instances of its growth on the 
Oak in Herefordshire, the one in Easlnor Park, wbicb has been so well known for 
many years, and the other in an outlying district of the County at Tedstone 
Delamere. discovered by Dr. Cradock in 1S57. 

The occurrence of the Mistletoe on the Oak is at once so rare and so interest- 
ing, that I have not confined myself to this County in my enquiries about it, but 
have taken some pains to ascertain its existenre. at the present time, in all the 
instances which have been recorded as occurring in England. The following 
instances I have been able to get well authenticated ; — 

No. r. The Oak at Eastnob.— Ten days since 1 visited this Mistletoe- 
bearing Oak. Ji is situated the left side of the drive leading from the Park up the 
Ridgeway hill towards Malvern, about two hundred yards beyond the Lodge. 
The Oak may be some 60 or 90 years old and the Mistletoe grows freely upon it. 
It is most luxuriant high up in the tree wliere three large branches grow very near 
each other, having in each instance destroyed the bough beyond the place where 
it is situated. I( isalso'growing in four other places in Ibe tree, one fresh yearling 
plant shooting straight out from the main stem of the tree about twelve feet from 
the ground. One large bunch of Mistletoe growing in a large branch many feet 
from the main stem was dead and decaying, but without baving killed the branch. 
The Mistletoe plants ace of both sexes, and tbe females bear beirieE freely. It is 
more slender and pendulous, with smaller and thinner leaves ; or in other words, 
it is not so stiff and rigid, and short jointed, as it usually is when growing on tbe 
Apple tree. During the twelve years I have known this tree the Mistletoe has 
increased upon it, and the Oak is already beginning to shew signs of suffering 
severely from the parasite. Upon tbe large moss-covered branches it was curious 
to observe the great number of Mistletoe seeds which had been deposited by tbe 



No.i. The Oak AT Tedstone Delahere — In 18J3, Dr. Cradock. [Principal 
of Brazenose College) discovered tbe Mistletoe growing on a thriving Oak in the 
parish of Tedstone Delamere. It had been known for some time before by a 
woodman who kept it a secret but occasionally produced a piece of it on particular 
occasions. The Incumbent of tbe Parish at this time. The Rev. Grecorv 
Shitr.' M.A., has kindly sent me the following description of its present appear- 
ance : " The Mistletoe is still growing wbere Dr. Cradock observed it, on an 
Oaksome6oyear«old, and there it has been, according to the Woodman, for some 
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30 years or more. The Mistletoe grow* in one bunch of five stems from tbe trunk 
of the tree about jo feet from the ground." It does not bear berries although 
from the small portion Mr. Smith was good enough to inclose, it is a female plant.* 

No. 3. On a Fine Oak at Badaus Court, Sedburv Parr, neak Chepstow, 
tbe Mistletoe is also now growing luxuriantly : — G.Oruerod, Esq., has kindly for- 
warded the following description of its condition at this time. " The Mistletoe 
is still growing on an Oak here, the tree is about S; years old. and situated on the 
northern mound of Badams Court, once a moated mansion oi the Herberts, or 
Ap Adams oi Beachly and Llanllowel, but now forming part of the Sedbury Park 
estate. There is only one branch of Mistletoe on the tree, but it has become very 
luxuriant and has now a diameter of at least three feet. It Is more thin and 
straggling In its growth than it usually is on the apple tree, though it is very healthy 
and bears berries freely. It grows from the side of a large branch some yards 
from the main stem of the tree and about 30 feet from the ground. Tbe Oak 
itself is healthy and rigorous, and does not seem to be injured by the parasite." 
(April jtb, 1864.) 

No. 4. Tbe Mistletoe is also now growing on an Oak at Burninofold 
Farm. Dunsfolo, Surrev. — The Proprietor of tbe Estate, W. Lavlakd Woods, 
Esq., has been good enough to send me tbe account of its present condition. 
" Tbe Mistletoe at Burn ingf old grows on aa Oak, not less than ijo years old. The 
tree is more upright than spreading, and tbe branch grows on the side of an 
upright limb at about 50 feet from the ground. There is only one branch on the 
tree, it has grown there tor many years, hut in January 1849. it was broken very 
severely by a high wind. However, it flourished afterwards better than before; 
it is nearly three feel long, of a pendulous nature, not growing so rigid as Mistletoe 
usually does. During tbe past summer a sparrow built her nest in tbe midst of 
the bunch. It does not injure tbe tree at present, but has in fact been the means 
of its preser\'ation, for the Mistletoe branch saved the tree from tbe axe somo 
years ago. The Oak grows alone in a piece of pasture, but another which formerly 
stood near it has spoilt the beauty of the tree. The soil in the district is the 
weald clay of Surrey and Sussex where the Oak used to flourish and abound." 
(April I9tb, 1864). 

No. 5. On an Oak in Hackwood Park, hear Basihcstoke, Mistletoe 
has long been known to grow. — C. Hoofer. Esq,, of Eastrop House, Basingstoke, 
has very kindly obtained for me tbe following account of this tree. "Tbe first 
Lord Bolton, [grandfather of tbe present Lord) sent a specimen of the Mistletoe 
from this tree to Sir Joseph Banks, who gave an accoimt of it in the Philosophical 
Transactions. The Oak is still a fine large tree, but evidently very old andreduced 
in siie from what it formerly was, but whether this is from the presence of the 
Mistletoe, or from storms, it is difficult to say. The Mistletoe grows near tbe 
middle of the tree at a considerable height from the ground and in several places 
among the branches." [April 28th, 1864]. — Mr. Hooper had not seen the tree ' 
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him)elf.jbut described It from a sketch which had been shewn to him by Mr. Hill, 
of Basingstoke. 

No. 6. Thk pLnoVTH Oak. — On recent anthocity, tliat of Ur. Edwtn 
Lms, as quoted by Mr. T. W. Giping in the Pbyto1ogi«t [vol. i. p. 151.} it grows 
in an Oak tree not far from Plymouth by the side of the Soutb Devon Railway. 
A lin^ butb grows In the topmost branches of a scraggy Oak tree. It is the 
first wood that occurs by railway north of Plymouth and two or three miles distant 
from that town. I am unable to state whether this Oak is still in existence with 
the Mistletoe iqion it. The authority for it however, i« so good and so recent, 
tfaat I am prepared to have faith in it. 

Ttiese are all the instances of the growth of the Viscum albnm on tbe Oak 
tfaat 1 have been able to autbenticatc, or believe in, as existing at the present tinie. 
I folly thoi^ht to have bem able to give some examples of Mistletoe Oaks in this 
paper, which had not been recorded before, but one after tbe other, tbey bav« all 
failed me, and I hav« had, on the contrary, to reduce those before known to tliii 
small Dumber. 

I win now notice all tbe other Instances which I have found recorded in book^ 
and sball be able to shew that most of tbem have ceased to exist either from tbe 
tentoval of tbe Oaks, or the death of the Mistletoe in them.— Tbe Frampton 
Mistletoe-beaiing Oak, as one of the most recently discovered, sbsU bead tbe list. 

In the third volume of Notes and Queries, Mr. Buckman states that Mr. 
Baker, the then President of tbe Gitteswotd Field Club, and himself, were taken 
by Mr. Clifford, to see an Oak near Frampton nm .Severn, in which Mistletoe was 

No. 7. — " The tree was a centniy old, and the bcancb, with a good bunch of 
HlstMoe on it, was about forty years old." Tliis example no longa exists. 
la answer to a letter of enquiry about it, Mr. Clifford of Framplon Court has 
politely written to say r " A large party of ns went to examine the Mistletoe Oak 
yesterday, and were sorrj' to find, that tbe branch of the tree on which it grew 
was decayed, and the Mistletoe dead. The tenant iniends to observe whether 
tbe Mistletoe grows again upon it." [April 19th, 1864).* 
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• Mr. Clifford wroie >gni>> in •«£ iIhi the Mistletoe hHl ib« ow from Hk trunk ofibe tn> 
ib.bM.ofthtd~lbomh. 
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Jksse in bis ■' Scenes and T»le» of Country Life" [1844] states tliat 
Mistletoe then grew on an Oak, near Godalming io Surrey : at St. Dials, 
near Honmoutb 1 near Usk ; acd also at PeDporthlemiy. Goitre, Monmouthshire. 
I have t>eea unable to learn the fate of the Godalming Oak, but through eDqniries 
which have been made for me with great diligence and perseverance, I am able to 
state positively that the Mistletoe-bearing Oaks in the three Monmouthshire 
localities named, no longer exist. " The Oak at St. Dials which bore Mistletoe, 
was CDt down by the bailiff about twelve years since, and the owner of the estate. 
Sir Lionel Pilkinglon, dismissed him immediately for doing so." The Mistletoe 
Oak near Usk, can be beaid of up to five years since, and shortly afterwards it is 
reported to have been cut down with its neighbours. The loss of the Goitre ex- 
ample is thus sadly accounted for by a gentleman who kindly wrote about it — 
** 1 remember about 3$ years ago there was a very large bush of Mistletoe growing 
in an Oak in the parish of Goitre, but it was most sacrilegiously cut down and hung 
op over the President's diair at the Cymiygyddlan held at Abergavenny. I saw 
it tbcTC myself as. no doubt, handreds of others did also.' '[J. M. N., April tgth, 
J864.1 

Is i3i7, Mr. Dickson, at the Linnaan Society, stated thai he had seen Mistle- 
toe growing in an Oak four miles from Maidstone, by the side of the Medway, 
trat siace this has never been recently confirmed, it has most probably ceased to 

The late Mr. L.011DOH, also, was shewn it in an Oab on tbe estate of the late 
Miss Woods of Sbopwyke, near Chichester, but tbis tree can no longer be heard of. 
It has doubtless passed away with its observer, and the proprietor of the land it 
gm* npon. 

Hr. Dovastoo, in Loudon's Magazine of Natural History, (Vol- v. p. loj] says 
be saw it at tbe Uarqnis of Anglesea's Park, at Plas Newydd, Isle of Anglesea, 
** h Mging almost over a very grand Dniidical tromlecb." (Lees' " Botanical 
Looker Out ") : but this not only wants recent confirmation, but is indeed denied 
by the statement in the same book, that Mistletoe is not now to t>e found an tbe 
Island. 

The following examples are interesting, though they have never been publicly 
recorded, nor are they any longer in eiislence : — 

Tlw late Sir Huhgerford KosKvue, Bart., of Harewood, in this County, 
^w tbe Mistletoe growing on an Oak in the parish of St. Margarets, near Moor- 
tMmpton, and tsed to tdl the anecdote that when staying at Moccas, he men- 
tiooed tbe fact to Sir George Comewall Bart.,, who would not bdieve it. As usual, 
in those days, awager was to decide the point, and tbe next morning, both gentle- 
men rode off to the tree. Since Sir George paid the ^f 10 we may be quite sure the 
MWIeloe -was Oitxe upon tbe Oak, though it has never since been heard of. 

It formerly grew on an Oak in Rockingham Forest, near Moorsfaay Lawn, 
Northamptonshire, where the tree was notched for the convenience of cUmUng up 
to get the Mistletoe. (J. Percival Smith, Esq.) 
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Il grew some yean since od tbe lower bough of Eui Oak in tbe Vale of Neatb, 
Glamorganshire, about two miles below Abetpergwm House, but the Oak wa» 
afterwards blown down in a stoim. 

It grew on an Oak a< Mersham Hatch Dear Ashford, Kent, where the tree 
was cut down : it grew on another Oak, at Ledbur)', which was also cut down 
accideolally : and it also has grown upon several other Oaks, if the most positiva 
statements of trustworthy intelllgeDt people are to be relied on : but it is unneces- 
sary now to mention them further, since they have never been noticed publicly, 
and are admitted no longer to exist. 

Mr. EowiK Lees {Phjiologist i8ji, p. 357) thinks " that Mistletoe occur* 
muchmorefrequentlyontheOaktbanisgenerally imagined, but that the instances 
are not made known." The present enquiry about it, gives a result precisely tbe 
reverse. Tbe belief in its frequent occurrence is very general, it is tbe fact Ibat 
fails. Many persons have seen it, and are sure of it, but no one can show the tree 
with tbe Mistletoe on it. Time after time have I followed up tbe most precise 
statements to my repeated disappointment. " The Mistletoe on the Oak, 
writes an energetic searcher for it in Monmouthshire, is like a ghost, it vanishes 
into thin air when you try to grasp it ; everybody has seen it long ago, but the 
tree is always cut doivn, or somehow or other the result is — ml." — Most wood- 
wards will tell you, and in good faith too, that they have seen it, and indeed will 
generally mention the eiacl tree, and the place where it grows, but the result of 
their further examination has always been the same ; for some cause or other, 
the instance fails, and tbe Mistletoe can never be sbewn on tbe Oak. The tree 
has been felled, or blown down, or it may be, the isolated buncb of wild ivy, or 
honeysuckle which deceived them, is revealed now the leaves are off the trees. 
Or perchance, where nothing is found, as most frequently happens, they have been 
misled by a cluster of small twigs from the Oak branch itself, and indeed, at certain 
periods of the year they do resemble Mistletoe more closely than, would be 
credited by those who have not closely observed tbero. In some instances the 
mistake has arisen from one tree being intermingled with another, the Mistletoe 
bush is itt tbe Oak tree, but it is foimd to be upon a branch of Maple, or Thorn, 

I cannot do better than insert here tbe following lively passage from the 
letter of one of our members. II shews at once, very graphically, bis own zeal in 
the pursuit of science, and tbe caution essentially necessary in dealing with facts 
of rare occurrence. I regret that the excellent sketch sent with it must be omitted. 
" VoH, of course, will be particular in verifying every case of its occurrence on the 
oak, and tbe following instance of my experience will only be valuable to you in 
proportion to your capacity to enjoying the spectacle of pain in others. After 
our Annual Meeting, 1 was staying with a friend whom I knew to have a very 
excellent practical acquaintance with Natural History. I asked if he bad mat 
with Mistletoe on the Oak. He at once said be knew of one example which be 
h.-.d discovered himself two years before. It was growing on a scraggy bush of 
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Oak that overhung the edge of a quarry in a coppice wood. 1 was glad to accept 
his o9er to point it out to me and we made a special pilgcimage to see it. I was 
to climb and tear, and scuffle through the underwood and briars so as lo come 
round on the top over the brink of (be quarry, whilst my friend remained below to 
point out the position — with difficulty I got there, creepingdownoaal! fours — and 
there sure enough it was, as pretty and healthy a bunch of Mistletoe as 1 ever saw. 
I thought 1 would have a specimen, not quite believing my own eyes (though both 
would have made affidavit of its genuineness on the spot); with much trouble and 
care, at length I got hold of the branch and was immediately struck by something 
unusual in the colour of the bark (the leaves weri not out) so 1 at once tasted and 
found it Apple ,■ one single small branch was growing out from under the stock 
of this Oak bush, the exact counterpart of all the oihei shoots. My disappoint. 
ment you may conceive, but not the chagrin of my kind guide who had treasured 
up for two years the knowledge of this magnificent " find." and in his own parish 
tool" 

A writer in the Quarterly Review (Vol. ii^ p. 219) speaks of the Mistletoe as 
" deserting the Oak " in modem times. " It is now so rarely found on that tree, 
as to have led to the suggestion that we must look tor the Mistletoe of the 
Druids, not in (he Viscum album of our own trees and orchards, but in the 
Loranthus Europ^eus, an allied parasite, which is frequently found growing on 
Oaks in the south of Europe." A very unnecessary confusion it seems to me. 
has been created between the plants, and 1 purposely avoid entering further into 
the subject toe the reason given in the Review. " There is no proof that the 
Loranthus ever grew further North than at present ! whilst the Mistletoe figures 
not only in the traditions of the Celts, but also in those of Northern nations, as win 
be shown in the next section. 

IV. The Romance of the Mistletoe. 

" When the Romans first invaded Britain," says Dr. Henry (Hist, of Gt. 
Britain. Vol. I. p. 136), " the inhabitants of it were famous, even among foreign 
nations, for tbeir superior knowledge of the principles, and their great zeal for Che 
rites of their religion. This drcumslaoce we learn from (he best authority, the 
writings of that illustrious and otiserving gen.ral Julius Ocsar, who informs us : 
" that such of the Gauls as were desirous of being thoroughly instructed in the 
principles of their religion (which was the same with that of the Britons) usually 
took a journey into Britain for that purpose " (Caesar de Bel. Gal. lib. vii. c xiii.) 
and he then goes on to shew its antiquity — that its first and purest principles had 
descended with the language fromGomer. the eldest son of Japhel, from whom the 
Gauls, Britons, and all other Celtic nations derived (heir origin (Pezron Antiq : 
Celt. c. iji.), but that by tradition it had degenerated into " an absurd, wicked, 
and cruel superstition." 

Mr. Davies in his learned work on (he " Mythology and Rites of the British 
Druids." has endeavoured to trace out " the threads of connection " between the 
Druidical and Patriarchal religion, from the writings of the ancient Celtic Bards. 
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Tilicsin, Aneurin, Llywarch, Hia, Merddin, &c^ who were themselves professed 
Diuids. One of these old poem^ the " Chair of Talksin " (KadeiiTaliesm*) fumishes 
a Icog list of the apparatus requisite for the due cdebration of the feast of the Ctzid- 
wen, uid there we find the Mistletoe meationed as one of tbe ingredients of the 
oel«toat«d " MysHeal CauUmn " which was always prepared with tbe most' careful 
and elaborate ceremony. From this Cauldron, Geniia, Itispiraluni, Seunet, 
■nd ImmorMity, were siqqiosed to be derived. " It puri&ed Ibe votaries of 
Druidinn for tbe cdetnation of certain mystical Rites which commemo-ated tbe 
prcMsrvatlon of mankind in the ark, and tbe great renovation ol nature." I give 
the panage in tbe poem, with Mr. Davies' literal translation, aod the explanatory 
note he lu* appended to it 

" Dawn ei lif Dofydd 
Neu pren puraurt fydd 
Ffrwytblawn ei gynnydd 
Rei ias berwidydd 
Oedd uch pair pumwydd." 

<Kadeir Taliesio.) 

" a flood which has the gift a/ Dovydd, or Iht tret of putt gold which become* of a 
fructifying quality, when that Brewer gives it a boiling who presided over Ibe 
cauldron of the five plants." 

There is no mention made in the poem of any particular tree, from which tbe 
Mistletoe was to be gathered, nor of the ceremony requisite for so doing, but there 
can be little doubt from other authorities, that it must have been from tbe Oak. 
'" Nor must the admiration of tbe Gauls for the Mistletoe be uuuoticed." says 
Pliny. " The Druids (thus they call their chief .priests) hold nothing in greats 
veneration than the Mistletoe, aod the trre on which it grows, provided only, 
that it be the Oak. They select groves of Oak trees, standing by themselves, and 
perfonn no sacred ceremonies without green oak foliage. Indeed, they truly 
believe, that whenever the Mistletoe grows upon tbe Oak, it has been sent from 
heaven, and they consider it a sign of a chosen tree-I But the Mistletoe is very 
rarely found upon tbe Oak. Wheo it is discovered, they proceed to collect it with 
very great devotion and ceremony, and especially on the sixth day of Ibe Moon- 
This period of tbe Moon's age, when it has sufficienl size without having attained 
'This poem Mr. Daiwlhinla from iDiemal EvidciTCe. dus "lonebefsnilieiiitb cmtDry. 

ol murtiiffiiie lAi Uooh, in agaural ctMcountiif iiait,aiii ibc 1«< ofilic Iiiuidi ii dccknd 
labEmeci torSannignprincu." (p. iBo.) 

t Note.—" Pnn Pmraur, ihc Irw of pnre loM— ih* MiHleloe— Virgil'i Anram fnmdrni. and 
nniiiaiireiu — wbichihe Aich-Druid giiiifrtd with agalden book. Amongii tht txmonliiiirT 

•pecici, Di prevcuiriK ater]]ily. The riatnn o< Ibe JJisllHM in Ihe WiUh lingiugE proovt Ihe 
memorial of irs nncinit diunity. Ii it called F'lt Av^, the Ethrrial lite ; Prtn Uiktb»r, 

I Mr. Davipiin hi. Celtic lewarchn lay. lli.f'ihi Apple wa. the next mou aacred Ire* to 
IlieOak. and ihu ofchatdi wne planted in ihc vkinily lif the a»md .ro™. " (Mr. LMSin 
Phylolotix. iesi,p. 317.) Bui ID hii" Botanical Looker Out" it iitaid Ibii Minlcloe fra« 
the Hiielwai preferred b]r >he Dcuidt. neit to that Iroin Ihe Oak, hot on irhH luthoricy I 
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the half o( it: 
an age, which 

The grand ceremony of cutting the Mistletoe from the Oak, was the New- 
y«ai's day festival of Che ancienl Britons, and It WEis held on the sixth day of the 
moon, as neat to the tolh of Haich, as the age of the Moon pennitted. The New- 
year's day festival of our forefathers would have fallen, this present year, on the 
14th 0/ March, and if we, and the Eastnoc Oak with its fine luxuriant bunches of 
Mistletoe, could throw ourselves back into history some zooo or 3000 years, this 
grand festival would have been held last Monday, and we should now, doubtless, 
have been discussing the events of the day. The exact proceedings of the Druids 
on this great Annual Festival are thus described by Phny. " Calling the Mistle- 
toe in their manner of speaking — a cure-all tor all-heal), and having got the sacri- 
fices, and the good things foe the feast, all properly ready under the tree, they 
lead up two white bulls, and begin by tying tbem by their boms to the tree. The 
Arcb-Dmld, clothed in a while robe, then mounts the tree, and cuts the Mistletoe 
with a golden sickle. It is caught as it falls in a while cloth. Then they ofierup 
the victims as a sacrifice, praying that God would make His gift prosperous to 
those to whom it had been presented. They believed it would give fruitfulness 
to all barren animals, and would act as a remedy against all poisons." {ibid.) 

The animal<i were killed, cut up, and cooked, meantime prayers were offered 
up 1 hymns were sung ; and the heaven-bom plant, thus carefully saved from 
pollution by any touch of the earth, was distributed in small sprigs amongst the 
people, as a sacred relic for the new year ; a cbann to ensure fecundity ; a panacea 
against every disease ; a remedy for poisons ; and a safe protection against witch- 
craft, and the possession of the devil. Many a good wiie has travelled for days, 
perchance, on a pillion t>ehind her husband, through bogs and fords, and over 
wide tracts of uncultivated land and primeval forest, to attend this festival j 
leading a sumpter horse, laden with their oflerings to the priesthood, and all the 
good things they could muster for the festival : venison and salmon 1 roasted 
bustards and boars' hams, with cakes and other delicacies ; not forgetting some 
well filled skins of Metheglin, or mead : happy, in being able, as a recompense 
for so much toil, to procure from the hand of the Arch-Druid, for herself and her 
husband, so many blessings in the coming year." 

The memory of the Dcuidical ceremonies is still kept up in Normandy, as 
they give the Mistlttoe to each other on new year's-day, by the saying " Au guy 
I'an neui," and in Picardy they add the word " planter " to wish a plentiful and 
prosperous new year to each other. (Chambers' Encyclopsedia.) 
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The Mistletoe has entered into the Mythology of other aaiions besides the 
Britons and Gauls. The fact oi its great peculiarity in ripening its fruit and thu* 
coming to its perfection in the winter solstice, has been verj' happily tendered in 
Icelandic poetry, where Baldur, the Sun, is supposed to be slain by a sprig of 
Mistletoe, as the only plant capabie of injuring him. In (he poem of Voluspa, 
or visions ol Vala, in the CEdda of Sxinund, Vala tells of the death of Baldur in the 
lollonring Stanza, translated from the French of M. Bergmann : — 

" I foresaw for Baldur, for that bloody victim. 
For that son of Odin, the destiny reserved for him : 
He was raising in a charming valley 
A tender and beautiful Mistletoe. 
From that stalk, which appeared so tender, grew 
The fatal arrow of bitterness, that Hodcr took upon himself to dart." 
(Madame Ida PfeiBer's " Visit to Iceland," p, 329.) 

But the idea is so much more fully and beaulifully expressed in the legend 
on the death of BaJdur, given in the tale of " The Young Norseman." by Mr. W. 
B. Rands, which appeared in the " Boy's Own Volume," that I attach it entire^ 
as an appendix to this paper.* 

" More than one sword of a Northern Cbampion was named ' Mistilteino,' 
after (he weapon which had slain the white god. The story aflords one of many 
points of resemblance between the mythology of Northern Europe, and those of 
Persia and the far East. In the Shah Namfh, the haro of Asfendiar is reprsented 
as invulnerable, aicept by a branch from a tree growing on Ihe remotest shore of 
the ocean. Desthftn his enemy found It, hardened it with fire, and killed the hero. 
Both legends possibly refer to the ' death ' of the Sun ; perishing in his youthful 
vigour, either at the end of a day struck by the powers of darkness, oral the end of 
the sunny season stung by the thorns of winter." (Mai Muller's " Comparative 
Mythology " in Oxford Essays for iSs6.) " The ' Marentakken.' or ' branch of 
spectres ' which still in Holstein is believed to confer the poner of ghost -seeing on 
its possessor, is unquestionably the true Viscum album." — (Quarterly Review, 
Vol. 114, P- "0.) 

It is very difficult to trace down in history the customs relative to the Mistle- 
toe, after the overthrow of the Druidical ceremonies in which it played so impor- 
tant a part. We know that in more serious matters — superstitions of deeper 
import, and more injurious tendency, — our stubborn ancestors resisted for many 
centuries all attempts to set them aside : " so deeply rooted " says Dc. Henry, 
" were these pernicious principles and superstitious practices in Ihe minds of the 
people, both of Gaul and Britain, that they not only baffled all the powers of the 
Romans, but even resisted the superior power and divine light of the Gospel for a 
long time after they had embraced the Christian Religion. This is the reason we 
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meet with so many edicts of Emperors, and Canons of Councils in tbe sixlb, 
seventh, and etgbth centuries against lh«m, and even so late as In the eleventh 
century, in the reign of Canute it was found necessary to make the Collowing law 
against these beatbenish superstitions. " We strictly discharge and forbid all our 
subjects to worship the Gods ot tbe Gentiles : that is to say. tbe Sun, tbe Moon, 
fires, rivers, (ounlaios, hills, or trees, or woods of any kind." (I.eges Politics 
Canuti Regis, c. 5. apud Lendeobrog in glossar, p. 1473.) 

It is not likely that tbe MUtleioe could possibly escape the effect of so much 
authoritative denunciation. As the object of the New-year's day festival, it bad 
become a sign of the reUgion itself i and tbe very mention of its name and certainly 
of the virtues attributed to it with so much pomp and ceremony, would be strongly 
condemned. The Mistletoe, however, was not thus to be lightly set aside. Laws 
might denomicc it, as an emblem of Paganism, but no power could prevent its 
private use. It had become a household, or rather, perhaps, a personal mark of 
the religious faith of tbe people. The belief in the chief virtue given to it so 
solemnly, was a part of tbeic religion itself, and tbe mote it was denounced, the 
more strongly would it maintain a place in their faith. 

When al length the Old Style of computing time had passed away, with the 
Dniidical Priesthood, and theii ceremonies, and the New Style had become estab. 
lisbed. the sixth day of the moon's age must obviously have lost more and more 
ot its significance. As the people became accustomed to tbe change in their New- 
year's day, we can readily imagine that the Mistletoe would become associated 
with the change, as still tbe sacred charm for prosperity in the coming year, and 
tbe cherished symbol of their old superstitious festivities. 

Medical writers of all times seem to have regarded tbe belief in the fertilising 
powers of the Mistletoe, as a mere fanatical superstition and unworthy of scientific 
notice. Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Matthiolus, Paracelsus, Kolderer, 
Cartheuser, Colbatcb, Loseke, Van Swielen, ic., &c., whilst they eilol its virtues, 
as a remedy for Epilepsy in chief, and also for Paralysis, Chorea, Hysteria, and 
other Nervous, and Convulsive diseases i — and the glutinous matter of the berries 
for external uses — say nothing whatever of any more Special virtue. Even in 
Epilepsy, says Pliny, " Quidam id religione efficacius fieri putant, primft Luni 
coUectum e robore sine ferro. Si tenam non attigit, comilialibus mederi." (p. 

Tbe real properties of the plant itself are those of a slight tonic. (Barton 
and Castle British Flora Medica. Vol. ii. p. n6-) The leaves and shoots have an 
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utiingent and ratbcc bitter tatt«, and "strong eitiftcu made from than an 
nauseoui, bictarish, and sub-austere." (Lcwls't Mat. Hadica. p. jrj.) Tbo 
bvTtes aie reputed to act u a purgative, and are *veii qot lametimBs giv«a to 
sheep ix this purpose. 

In Prussia in limes of great scarcity the branches and leaves of the BIbtletoe 
have been used, says Bocli (Nat. His. oi Prussia, Vol. iiL p. 367} powdaed and 
mixed with lye fiour, to make bread, which is by no means unwholesome, la this 
County before turnips were so abundantly grown, the plant used regulariy to bo 

given to sheep in frosty or snowy weather. 



(Tusser's Husbandry.) 

There can be no question, however, that the chief virtue ascribed to Hlttle 
toe from the Oak by the Druids was the " fructifying quality," as TaUesin has it, 
or of giving " fertility to all animals " as described by Pliny 1 and it was for this 
virtue, when worn as an amulet, or when drunk in infusion, that the sprig of 
Mistletoe was so anxiously sought from the hands of the Arch-Druid on the New 
year's day festival. It is always necessary to remember this in endeavoorfog 
to trace down the domestic history of the Mistletoe in succeeding ages. It ex- 
plains fully the personal hold it bad gained in the esteem of the people — and its 
continued private use in spite of all apposition. Though books ceased to mention 
it, tradition would perpetuate its use, and it will be shewn presently to have done 

This peculiar virtue may perhaps serve to explain some points with regard 
to it, which have not been otherwise satisfactorily accounted for. " In one of 
Colepeper's MSS. at the British Museum in a curious notice of Sir Peter Fresch- 
ville's house at Stavely, Derbyshire, is this passage : " Heare my Lord Frasch- 
vitle did live, and heare grows the famous Mistletoe tree, the only oake in Eng- 
land that bears Mistletoe, • and to this tree the following letter from The &)untes« 
of Danby to Mrs- Colepeper probably refers. It is without date, but was written 
between the years 1663 and 1682. 

" Dear Cozen, 

Pray if youhaveany of theMiseltoof yorfathersok*,oblidge 



(N. & Q. Vol. vii. p. 119., ists.) 

Let us hope that the Countess's desires were fulfilled in all respects I 
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It has occurred to me whelhM th« " frucliiying virtue," given to the Mistletoe 
b; the Druids might not explain, in part, why tbe Mistletoe should never have 
beein generally used in decorating oui Churches. As a symbol of the Paganism 
of the Druids, its significance has passed away centuries since ; and if this were the 
obiection to its use, the Holly also should be rejected. "The Holly," says Shirley 
Hibberd {Notes & Queries ist »«r. Vol. v. p. 208), " owes also its importance in 
the Christmas festivities to Paganism. The Romans dedicated the Holly to 
Saturn, whose festival was held in December ; and the early Christians, to screen 
themselves from persecution, decked their bouses with Its branches during their 
own celebration of the Nativity." It may be, however, that the fact of tbe Mistle- 
toe being the especial emblem of the New-year's.day festivities, has prevented its 
use for Ciiristmas decoration : or it may be also, I must add, thai this favourite 
parasite has taken too prominent a place in the rejeicings of the kitchen, to secure 
tot itself a place in th* church. 

For a time, indeed, it seems to have been used in decking the church, the poet 
Cay {Trivia, Book ii. p. 437), thus refers to it ! — 

" When losemaiy and bays, the poets crown. 
Are bawl'd in frequent cries through all the town 1 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, — 
Christmas, the joyous period of tbe year ; 
Now with bright holly all the temples strow, 
With laurel green and sacred ftlistletoe." 

" It seems something like caprice," says a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
" which has excluded the Mistletoe as well bom the decorations of our Churches 
at present, as from their ancient sculpture and carvings. We know of one instance 
-only of its occurrence — Sprays of Mistletoe, with leaf and ben7, fill tbe spandrels 
of one of the very remarkable tombs in Bristol Catbedral, which were probably 
designed by some artist monk in Che household of the Berkeleys, whose ample and 
broad lands are among the chief glories of the west Country, in which tbe Mistle- 
toe Is now for the most part found." We do not remember to havi seen it else- 
-wbere, even lurking among quaint devices of ' Miserere ' ; whilst the Oak— «very 
portion of which, in the days of Celtic heathenism, was almost as sacred as tbe 
Mistletoe which grew on it — was one at the principal trees ' studied ' by mediaval 
-sculptors, when, during tbe so-called ' Decorated ' period, they reproduced leaf 
and flower with such exquisite beauty and fiddily^ — ^witness tbe oak leaves laid 
into the panels of tbe Cantilupe shrine at Hereford, or the twisted sprays of oak, 
-clustered with acorns, which form one of tbe most graceful corbels in tbe choir of 
Exeter Cathedral." (Quarterly Review, Vol. 114, p. 330.) 

"Certain It is," says a writer in Notes and Queries (Vol. vl. p. 333, h.s.), "that 
Mistletoe formerly had place amongst Christmas decorations of Churches, but 
was afterwards excluded- In tbe earlier ages of tbe Church many festivities not 
tending to edification had crept in — mutual kissing amongst the number — but as 
this soon led to indecorum, kissing and Mistletoe were both properly bundled out 
of tbe Church." (Hone. Hook. Moioni. Bescberelle. Du Cange. Ac, &c) 
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Mr. Edwin Lees, says quaintly In one of his books, ■ " tbe Druids thought 
the Mistletoe would cure everythiog, we only think it worth . . a kiss." When 
it received this specific valuation seems a mj^tcry. " Why Roger claims th« 
privilege to kiss Margery under the Mistletoe at Christmas," says tbe learned 
Editor of Notes and Queries, " appears to have baffled our Aotiquiuies." Brand 
states that this Dniidic plant never ealered our sacred edifices but by mistake, and 
consequently assigns it a place in the kitchen, where, he says, it was hung up in 
gtea^ state with its wbite berries, and whatever iemale chanced to stand under it, 
tbe young man present either had a rigbt, or claimed one, of saluting her, and of 
plucking ofi a beny at eacb kiss. Kares, however, makes it rather ominous for 
the fair sex not to be saluted under the famed Viscum album. He says tha 
custom longest preserved, was the hanging up of the bunch of Mistletoe in tbo 
kitchen, or servants' hall, with tbe cbann attached to it, that the maid who was 
not kissed under it at Christmas, would not be married in that year." (isl s., Vol. 
V. p. 13.) Mr. Shirley Hibberd thinks this account altogether unsatisfactory. 
" Would it be not more reasonable," be says, " to refer it to the Scandinavian 
mythology, wherein the Mistletoe is dedicated to Friga, the Venus of the Scan* 
dinavians." (Ibid p. io3.) It seems rather doubtful whether this custom would 
be likely to originate in any deduction from " reason " at all ; and I am giute 
sure tbe privilege could not rightly be claimed on Christmas Day. The only other 
suggestion that offers itself is, that tradition should have banded down this 
pleasant ceremony from the New-year's day festivities of Druidical times. If it 
be not so, where history is Silent, and antiquaries at fault, we are only left to sup- 
pose the present existence of some mutual attraction — given, the feasting and 
festivities below stairs — and tbe conduct of Roger and Margery seems natural 
enough, t 

Herefordshire may be considered tbe centre of the Mistletoe district of Eng- 
land i with Shropshire to the North, and Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and 
Monmouthshire, to the East, South, and West t and when, moreover, it is con- 
sidered, how comparatively isolated its situation was before the introduction of 
Railways, here we might eipect to find remaining, if anywhere, the existence of a 
belief in its special Druidical repute, and here — (hough authors for centuries bav« 
ceased to mention it — it still does exist. It is somewhat altered in character, as 
migbt be expected. I have asked tbe question of many old agriculturists and 
people learned in country customs. ' Is the Mistletoe ever used for any purpose 
now ' ? and it is a fact that the one answer I have had from every sinj^e penon 
has been ",Ves. it is an excellent thing to give sbeep after lambing," and some add, 

•"fulKme/ValKri." i,nuDdythan Halt ^6 tbrVf\roCStvcra-» book thueKry 

miKh more freely ikluitr^cd when ic could not fai] lobesiiJI more generally attractive 

IHcae, in hit " Evtry Day Bfok," nbt« ■ dincusuon which look pkctat aChristnui 
puty, u to which migbL t>e the Great and crovninD glory of ChritimHf fcaiiviiy. One said 

maidHbdunKly tUKgeited " Ihc Mitikioe.''' (Nolo and Queriei, VoL vi.) 

uined"tay> Halliwell " Iki Itissiiif-iiauk," t ftximoA 
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" and for cows too aiter calving." * I bave several times been told that it must 
not on any account b« given to them before, and know that accidents in the 
families of our domestic Animals aie sometimes attributed to its having been, 
eaten prematuiely. I may say indeed, with truth, tbat It Is a common practice 
in this county now to give It to sheep at this particular time. It is true that the 
Mistletoe is a gentle tonic, tbat the animals like it, and will often eat something 
fresb and green when they will not take anything else, but it is very remarkable 
that it should only be given to tbem on this occasion, and never for weakness pro- 
duced from any other cause. Tradition has somewhat altered its original Druidl- 
cal repute if it be so. but the common practice still bears so close a relation to the 
" increase of the speciea." that I cannot but regard the general belief in its 
efficacy in Ibis special way, as a very singular and interesting example of Druidical 
influence carried down, century after century, for nearly 3000 years. The fact of 
its taking, in our day, a somewhat modified form, only strengthens the probability 
tbat this supposition Is coixect. 

The Mistletoe still holds well its place in the esteem of the people, if not in 
their veneration. There is scarcely a bouse or cottage in this county tbat has not 
its buncb of Mistletoe for New-year's day. The ancient custom is still observed 
aright in most ot the farm houses through the County, by all the old true Here- 
fordshire inhabitants i and especially by the lower classes. The Mistletoe bough 
is cut on New-year's Eve. and hung up in state as the clock strikes twelve ; the 
old one, which has hung throughout {be year, is at the same time taken down and 

The Mistletoe does not appear to bave been considered a Christmas evergreen 
until the close of the sixteenth or the beginning of the sevcoteentfa century. " We 
bave Christmas Carols in praise of Holly and Ivy," says Timbs (" Things not 

* ForgiviniE toCow«. the popaLu- belief n LhaL Ii tboiild be nibered from the Hawthonior 
Maple. 11 wiifromi woodnun nui Ledbury thai I &at liurS dT the conlinued eilitence oT 

for one Ihin^ and lhen« do beat ever^bing. A piece of MulleLDe from Ihe Hbv, — Irom the 
Hftfr Sir," he lepuiied, ''cbopped ld piece* cuidsiventoBCDwafrer cjJ«iDg, witi da her qotc 
Eood nor any drench you can give her," and thU has been crMifirmed from other paru of the 

orUblletM^^^iKll lS™rio"!hat calved fint afier™e''i.-yea™d»y, whidi ™ auppoi^ 
Ueoinre luck ihnwKbout the yeu to Lhe whole dury. {N. at Q. VoUiii. p. 313.) 

("The Mistletoe bough," >ayi Mr. Haywood, of WgrceMer, "jhwild always be citbered 
by Ihe last male domestic that has etiteired the family. It ii then dreucd with nuts, apples, 
ribboTks. Ac, and suspended in the centre of the room, kometimea with a cord attadiu to a 
pulley. toallowD[it>bein|loweml fot the lady to pick a berry. The berry shnvtd tbea be 
Ihtown over the left shoulder. I once saw. at an old maniion near Worcener. a iaige bUDCfa of 

KUedtoanypan ot the ceiling, and thus be bronEhlni>ei the headiofanyhtdies who could not 
induced to go under it." The proper time for hanging up the Mistletoe however, Hr. 
Haywood states, very decidedly, to he C/trisimai Day, by Wcrcestenhire cuUam— tbtunvln|; 

bave been lost at a much earlier period than in the centre. " This is the CDDimon custom ^ 
North Worcestershire to this day." Mr. Haywood goes on to say, ^'and it is alio usual tokecp 
pun ofihe .Mistletoe bougbuedalCbriitRuu in the house until Ihe loUowioc Christina, when 
the rbewone is brotight in and the old one burnt. It [s.said tobetnosi woodcrfully efficacious in 
expelling witches and keeping hobgoblins awa^. [ know a poorwomau, upwards of 70 yean of 
■Ke, who walked two miles for a bit to put in soma *'br^taMttu" for her pig that had been 
bewitched by a bud neigbbou. I saw her with il, and laughed at her credulil; : but she wai 
not to be shaken in bet faith. I afterwards found that the pig reconied and made a gtxid cue.' 
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(ouraUy known," ist Mties p. 139), of even earlier date tban the fifteenth century ; 

but allusion to Hiitletoe as a Chiistma* evergreen can Bcarcel; be found for two 

centuries later, or before the time of Henick : — 

" Down wjtb the rosemary, and so, 
Down with the baies and niistletoe t 
Down with the hollj', ivie, all, 
Wlierewith ye dressed the Christmaa Hall." 

Coles in his "KnoaUdgi of Plants," (1656), says of Mistletoe : " It js carried 
many miles to set up in houses about Christmas time, when it is adorned with a 
white glistening beiry," and in the tract " Rovnd about our Coal lite, or Chritimat 
Entertainnunts," published early in the last century, it is said " the rooms were 
«mabowered with holly, ivy, cypress, bays, laurel, and mistletoe ; and a bouncing 
Christmas log in the chimney." 

" Kissing a fair one under the Mistletoe," lays Timbs, " and wishing her a 
happy new year, as you present her with one of the berries for luck, is the 
Christmas custom of our times ; and in some places persons try lots for the boogb 
with most berries, by the CTackling of leaves and berries in the fire " : — this 
conclusion is certainly inconsistent, and tends Itself to prove the new-year 
character of the Mistletoe- 
Gay's description has already been given, and many more might be added to 
shew it a Christmas evergreen in later timn, but it is unnecessary, since they are 
chiefly written by authors who were not acquainted with Mistletoe lore. They 
lived beyond the range of tnie Mistletoe customs j where the plant did not grow 
naturally, or only very sparingly j and where, consequently, there were no 
traditions existing amongst the common people witb reference to it. 

The old new-year's-day custom, indeed, is rapidly changing, — even ber*^ 
in the very centre of the Mistletoe district — and where, as I have shown, its tradl- 
tims endure so tenaciously. Partly from lapse of time, perhaps, but chiefly £tom 
change of inhabitants, the Mistletoe is r-haneing its character as a <iymbol of new* 
year's-day, to take its place witb the boUy, as an emblem of the festivities of Christ- 

Uo man, perhaps, has done more to eBect this change, than he, who of all 
mod«cn writcn would tbe most regret it — Sir Walter Scott. — Great lover aa he 
was of folk-lme, and the traditions of tbe people, he was quite ignorant of the 
bistc^, and legendary lore of the Mistletoe. His spirited description of Christ- 
mas-tide, in the introduction to the sixth Canto of Marmioo, ever hangs on the 
mcmccy i-— 

England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 

Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year. 
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Od Christmas eve the btils were rung : 
On Cbcistmas eve the mats was sung. 

Tb« damsel doou'd her kirtle sheea ; 
The ball was dressed with holly green. 
Forth to the wood did meiry men go 
To gathei in the Mistletoe." 

Had a single sprig of Mistletoe grown in the domain of Abbotsfoid, we may 
safe!)' say that the two last lines would neva have beta written. Who can wonder 
tbat lesser writers should follow, year by year, with increasing devotcdness, in the 
same track. One of these productions it behoves me to notice for the very name 
it bears, and the popularity it has gained, albeit, the song of " Thi Misll*to» 
Bough," does Injustice to the plant itself ; Is a modem-antique of a mild order t 
and worse than all, owes its renown and its interest, to an unacknowlediged 
plagiarism ; 

" The Mistletoe hung in the Castle hall. 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 
Tbe Baron's retainers were blythe and gay 
Keeping their Christmas holiday." 

The burden of the song — which has made most of us tremble with honor — Is the 
tale of Genevra, the bride, shut up in tbe old oak chest, from Rogers' " Italy." 

In the Midland and Northern Counties the Mistletoe is very rare, and it could 
not be expected that its traditions should be known. Nevertheless tbeinterest 
in this plaot is so universal, that this deficiency—like many of another kind — has 
been met by tbe improved means of transit in modem times. The Mistletoe hat 
now actually become an established export from this County, and theie perhaps 
never was a year when so many people rejoiced in its presence at their Christmas 
festivities as during that which has just passed. Through the politeness of the 
Traffic Managers for the Great Western, and London and North Western Railways 
at Hereford (Messrs. Wall and Cartwrighl), I am enabled to give you an approxi- 
mation towards the correct return of the quaoiity of Mistletoe actually seat out of 
this County last December. Tbe exact returns are as follows : — 

Tons. Cwt. Qrs. 

Hereford sent off zj o o 

Witbington 7 IS o 

Ledbury 15 a 3 



Leominster 
Berrington 

WooHerton 

Ross 

Moorhampton . 
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making a total of eigbty-nioe tana, three hundred weight, and three quarters. 
actually sent ofi by invoi(«. But the guards and engine'diivers had the privilege 
of eiporting Mistletoe on their own account, and did so by almost every train that 
left the County during the early part of December. An immense quantity went 
ofi in this way, and I am told that I greatly under-estimate it, when I put it down 
at 13 tons in addition — thus making a grand total of more than one hundred and 
fourteen tons. 

The places to which it was chieSy seat were Manchester and Liverpool, — for 
their supply, and that of Towns further north — London — and Birmingham. 

The established price paid for it, when delivered at the stations, was from four 
to five shillings per cwt. according to its condition t and the average rate ot charge 
foe the transit was about thirty shillings per ton j so that the whole expense of 
ddlvery may be said to be from five to six poimds ten shilllogs per ton.* 

I have purposely given you all these details 1 they are distinctive of the age 
in which we live. It Is a practical, commercial, unpoetical period, when trams 
will wait for neither the peer nor the peasant 1 and when common-place railway 
trucks carry off romance^-in the shape of Mistletoe — at so much per ton I Had 
good Sir Waller Scott lived in these days, it would never have occurred to him 
to send bis "merry men" to the "woods" for it — where, by the way, they would 
nevw have found it — but the Mistletoe none the less, would have reached him ; 
and if he had chanced to look over his greengrocer's bill, he would, doubtless, 
have found some such Items as these: 

To abunch of Mistletoe, &ne and full of berries £1 o o 
To pieces of ditto ditto, for decoration 076 



There only remains for me the pleasant duty of thanking those gentlemen 
■who have so kindly answered my enquiries and given me so much information. 
To the Rev. F. T Havergal, I am indebted for the opportunity of consulting the 
books in our valuable Cathedral Library : Thomas Blashill, jun.. Esq., has been 
most useful to me in looking up authorities In the British Museum and in other 
ways: The Rev. Thomas Woodhouse.bas been agrealer help to methan bewould 
be willing to allow, for an example, see Appendix B. The Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson, the Rev. W. H. Furchas, Dr. Willis, of Momnouthi Elmes Y. 
Steele, Esq., At>ergavenny ; and our Honorary Secretary, ]R. M. Lingwood. Esq., 
have kindly assisted me in various ways. Mr. Adams, of Marden, has taken 
much trouble in his enquiries for me. as has been acknowledged previously. 
Flaven Edmunds, Esq., has given me much information on divers subjects: and 
F. Haywood, " were Iht3' to ituid on 

' Biul^cn,' who pack it in ca^ or craltt, and Knd it off* id decorate lh« houtcK of dut neie^ 
boua la MaDoheHer, Liverpoot, Ac-. I bnvn inade coquirv of the Badgers. ai>d tlkey tay ibe 
pric* of MiHlttot ia abmit £4 per ion, and ihAt upnarda oF lOc loni are nnrually icnl fron 
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last, though not least, I am indebted to Mr. Cranston, of Kings-acre, tor bis 
opinioa oo many paints; especially for giving me tbe thread that guided me 
through tbe difBcult labyrinth of introduced Poplars. 

In conclusion 1 must state to them and others, that no one can be moie 
sensible than I am myself of tbe many defidences of this paper, and that it would 
be very satisfactory to me to add a supplement to some future number of the 
Transactions if suflBcient additional information could be obtained with regard to. 
the Mistletoe, and the trees upon which it grows. 

POSTSCRIPT.— Whilst this Paper has been in the Press, the following additional 
eiainples of the occurrence of the Mistletoe in this County have been 
reported to roe. viz. — on Ihe Sycamore in the grounds of Barton Court, 
near Ledbury. (Captain Peyton), the second instance only of its growth 
here; on tbe willow, (Soli* aiSa) on the banks of the Wye, below the Weir, 
(the Rev, E. Du Buissoa) ; on the Mounlam-Ash al Tarrington School, 
(Mr, Eraser) ; on the Acacia at Downshill, (Mr. Musgrave) ; on Maples and 
Thorn in St. Devereui Park ; and, as a mailer of course, 1 have heard of 
another Oak said to bear it, too late to disprove the assertion. I have also 
been assured that Ihe Mistletoe grows on an Oak hi the Bishop's Park at 
Fambam, Surrey (Mr. Findlay}, but have not had lime to make enquiries 

Errata ; Page 316, the Mistletoe is stated to be "very common " on the Black 
Poplar (Popvlus Htgra) ; it should be " not common " ; and very remark- 
able it is, that it should be so rare in this tree, since it so closely resembles 
in its habit of growth the Black Italian Poplar (P. monolifera), in which 
the parasite grows so very freely. 

Page 31S, tbe Mistletoe is stated to grow on the Pink Horse-chesnut at 
Harewood, — it is the yellow variety on which it is found there, making 
the second example of its occurrence on the lEsculus flava in this county. 



APPENDIX A. 

THE DEATH OF BALDER. 

EroiH Ike Tale of "The Young Norseman " by Mr. W. B. Rands, in the 

"Boys Oam Volume" for 1863. (p. 143-4-5.) Beeton : Strand. 

" Once upon a time. Balder the Beautiful, whom all gods loved, and all 

men, and all things that breathed, and that bad not breath, was troubled in bis 

sleep with bad dreams, which made it seem to him that be must die. Then 

Freyga. who was exceeding fond of Balder, and was, indeed, said to be his 
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motber, stood up in the peace-stead, and declared tbat sbe would take this 
matter in band, and that Balder sbould oot die, If Odin would give her leave to 
lit but once in Lidskialf, so tbat sbe migbt look out ovec all tbe heavens and the 
eartb. For Lidskialf was tbe cbaii of Odin, in which none but be himself migbt 
sit— such was the decree of tbe gods— and he often sat there, tbat he might see 
all tbat was being done in Jotunheim by tbe Giants, and what charms were 
being prepared by the swart litl.e Lapps, and other sorcerers. However, the 
gods considered it thoroughly among themselves, and at last it was decreed 
tbat Freyga might sit in Lidskialf for once, only sbe was aot to tell of It, and it 
was never to be permitted again. 

So Freyga was very mucb pleased, and went up all alone to Odin's hi^ 
seat, and looked out upon heaven and eartb, and cried with a loud voice — 

" Who loves Balder ? " 

Then arose a sound like tbe voice of ten thousand thousand seas — a voice 
from all things, above and below, that they all loved Balder. Fire, and water, 
and iron, and wood, and stones, and beasts, and birds, and poisons, and serpents, 
and all things whatsoever, spake foe Balder. 

Then Freyga looked out once more all over tbe heavens and the eartb, and 
said, also with a loud voice— 

"Who loves not Balder ? " 

And there was no answer. But a strange noise came up from tbe eastward 
of Valhalla, wbicb Freyga could not clearly make out. 

"I think." said she at last, "it is only Lok tbe mischief-mako' laughing. 
It is of no consequence — he laughs at everything." 

And as she spoke, she saw Lok laughing and mocking to himself, with his 
hair blown about in tbe wind, and his arms spread over his head, and she 
despised bim in her heart. And she looked angrily and scornfully on turn i and 
while sbe looked be seemed to change into a little shrub wbicb the wind was at 
play with. 

"It is only the mistletoe," thought Freyga j "it is very little, and no con- 
sequence." 

Then Freyga looked out yet a third time over heaven and earth, and spake 
with a voice yet stronger.than before — 

" O fire and lightning, butt not Balder 1 " 

And a loud consenting voice made answer. So that Freyga was content- 
Then she said — 

" O water, and wind, and hail, and snow, hurt not Balder 1 " 

And there came a voice as Ix fore, and Freyga was contenL And sbe spake 
yet again — 

"O iron, and stone, and earth, and wood, hurt not Balder I " 

And there came a voice as before, and Freyga was content. And she ipaka 
yet again — 
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" O poisons, and plagues, and creeping tbinga, hurt not Balder t " 

And Ibere came a voice as before, and Freyga was coatent. But sbe spake 
yet again — 

" O beasts, and birds, and trees of the for«st, hurt oot Balder 1 " 

ADdlherecamea voice as before, and Frerga was content. So that sbeqtake 
no further Crom Udskiall. 

" I Ibink," said she to herself, " that will do very well indeed-" 

But just as she was gathering her garments around ber (o step down from 
LidikiaU. which was nine hundred and ninety-nine golden steps to it, she heard 
once more what seemed to b« the sound of distant laughter. 

"It is only 1.0k again," said Freirgai "he is always laughing." Andlooldng 
fcctb upon the east ot Aagard, where she had seen the little mistletoe, she saw 
lAik, whose sides were' shaking with mirth. "I thou^t It was a mistletoe- 
bush," said she, "but it seems to be Lok." 

So she came back to the Aslr, and told tbem Balder's dream would come 
to nothing, for she had made all things in heaven and earth make oath not 
to hurt him. 

Aner this Ihe gods used to malie much sport with Balder of an afternoon, for 
he was very good-natured. It was their manner to make a target of him, some 
throwing darts, some slinging stones, and some hewing at him with their swords 
and battle-axes; but there was nothing that hurt hitn. Nanna, his wife, was 
very pleased with tliis, and it wasgreat amusement for the other gods, alleicept 
Lok, who was not only on tip-toe, as he always was, for mischief, but was very 
jealous that less regard was paid now tban formerly to his antics, because the 
Aslr found sontuch enlertainment in throwing things at Balder. Now Lok had 
his suspicions about Ihe nustleioe, and, putting on the shape and attire of a 
woman, he went to Freyga's house, which was on the sea shore, and said — 

" I have noticed of late that the Asir are in the habit of standing in a circle 
around Balder and trying to hurt him , and yet none of the things they use seem 
to do him any harm. How is that ? " 

Now Freyga was proud of what she bad done when she bad ascended 
LidsUalf, and she said to Lok, taking h™ for the woman he teemed to be — 

" You must be very ignorant not to know that nothing can harm Balder, for 
all things in heaven and earth have sworn never to do him ill-" 

" What I " said Lok, " all things ! " 

"Why, yes," said Freyga, "you may well say all things, for who would 
call the mistletoe a thing? I did not think it worth while to ask so insigniflcant 
an affair for an oath." 

This was just what Lok wanted to hear, and what he expected to bear. So 
tbe neit time the gods were having sport with Balder, he took with him a sprig 
ot the mistletoe, and went up with it to Hoder, who, being blind, was standing 
radly apart from the rest. 
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"Why donot 76U also fling someir hat at Balder?" saidLok. 

"Tiist," aoswered Hod«r, because I cannot see where be stands, and 
secondly because I have nothing to throw." 

" Well," says Lok, "hold out youi hand slyly — behind you — and I will put 
into it something to throw at Balder, aud will, moreover, direct your hand, so 
that you shall take good aim." 

Now, wbeD (he Asir saw Hoder making ready to throw this small branch at 
Balder, they all laughed heartily, and Balder among the rest. 

" Put up your weapon, Hoder, for it seems to me loo dangerous a thing (o 

Those were the words of Balder. But Lok, at the same moment, directed 
the aim of Hoder, and the mistletoe-bough went straight to tbe temples of (be 
White Sun-god, who fell down dead " 



APPENDIX B. 

HISTORIC DOUBTS. 

Exception has been taken so ably to tbe quotations from Dr. Henry and 
Mr. Davies which open the last section of this paper, that the subject must not 
be left altogether unnoticed. It is asked, what proof bave we that tbe Britons 
were descended from Gomer ? There is an interval of some 2,000 years between 
the age in which Gomer lived and the earliest period at which we find mention of 
tbe Britons. It is a mere unsupporCed hypothesis. We do not even know that 
Gomer was, as he is here asserted (o be, the eldest son of Japhetb. 

Still greater objections are urged against the supposed "connection between 
the Druidical and Patriarchal religions." The little we do know of what tbe 
Patriarchal religion really was shows a most material difference betneen Ihem. 
The Patriarchal religion was certainly a worship of the one true God : the 
Druidical religion was, as certainly, an idolatrous system, consisting as all ac- 
counts agree, in the worship of the heavenly bodies, and of the gods whom tbe 
Romans call Hesus and Teutates. 

Some objectors have even gone further than this, and doubted the existence 
ot Diuids at all. This seems a most unreasonable piece of scepticism, in tbe 
face of the evidence of such contemporary writers as Sirabo, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Pliny, and, above all, Cxsar, the eariiest.and by far the best of allourauthonties 
on the subject. 

With very much higher interest and originality, the Rev. Mr. Woodhouse 
points out tbe very striking resemblance that exists on some points between 
Druidism and Brahminism. We know that the maintenance and honour of a 
sacerdotal castt was the leading feature of the religion of the ancient Britons : 
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jiut as it Is, at this day, ol that of the Indiana ; tbe casle of the Druids stroDgly 
nsonbling in |Kisltion and privileges the caste of the Brahmins. In fact, the 
veiy existence of a sacerdotal caste invested with such powers, and regaided with 
such reverenw as the Dmlds were, botiays the oriental origin of the system. 
Nothing 111(« it eiisted hi any other western nation t not even among the 
Germans, the close neigbbouis of the Gauls and Britons, was there anything ot 
the kind. Such a connection Is by no means improbable, when we Tecollecl that 
there is falso an undoubted connection between the languages of Britain and 
India, the Celtic and the Sanscrit : when, moreover, it is remembered thatethno- 
logiils are agreed in the belief that extensive migrations took place in pie- 
historic times from Central Asia, the great seal of the Aryan races, into western 
Europe. 

Sncb remarks are as interesting as they are suggestive, but seeing that the 
subject of this paper is " Mistletoe " and not " Druidism," with all due deference, 
the text has been allowed to remain. If it has been shown, successfully, that 
Mistletoe has been held in honour from the times of the Britons to our own : that 
It has always been coimected with the celebration of the New Year, and sup- 
posed to have certain mysterious virtues t that even among races of other name 
and blood — such as the hardy conquerors of Roman Britain and their Scandi- 
navian kinsmen — it held an honoured place : a history has been traced for it, 
more ancient and more romantic than almost any other native plant can twast. 
Its other rivals of Christmas-tide, the holly and the ivy, scarcely vie with it in 
ancient fame and wide-spread honour ; only the oak, on which it grows, has 
associations more venerable and historic : only the yew carries back the thoughts 
to a more remote antiquity, or into more poetic scenes: and none of these has 
the same homely charm, or is so exclusively connected with Christmas and the 
New Year, with England and with Herefordshire. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF OCTOBER 6tb. 1863. 

On tbe morning of Tuesday, tbe 6th of October, 1863, at about 20 minutes J 
past 3 o'clock, Greenwich time, the sky being then free from clouds, and the air 
cold, calm, and dear, a veryextraordinary sound was suddeolybeardapproaching 
with astonishing rapidJiy from tbe Westward. 

This sounG, which appeared to consist of a rapid succession of detonatfom, was 

accompanied by a tremor of tbe ground whicb made the windows rattle in thdr 

frames as In a gale of wind- 
Then came a very considerable lift ol tbe ground — the true earthquake wave 

— and, with the shock, a crash of subterraneao thunder, resembling the 6iing of 

a battery of heavy guns underfoot. Immediately afterwards the sound was 

heard dying away in tbe distance. 

According to Daubeay. all earthquake movements, when they are anything 

more than mere tremors, may be divided into three kinds — " the undulatory, the 

auccussive, and the vorticose." 

"Of these three kinds of earthquake shocks, the first fs tbe most common 
and the most harmless. From the secjind, that of succussion, more is to be 
apprehended ; but the vorticose movement is tbe one which has been felt fn the 
most violent and disastrous catastrophies on record." (Daubeny on volcanoes, 

c. 32-) 

The earthquake of 1863 was one ot tbe first kind i thtundulatim "pT0Cltd4i 
onward in a ani/orm direction " ; ■ and thus although the shock, in this nefgh- 
bourbood. at least, was very considerable, no serious mischief followed the 

Tbe exact direction of this shockis still a matter of dispute. Indeed It Isoo 
easy thing to determine the course of an earthquake; for the best conitnicled 
seismometers have a serious difficulty to contend with, which Is this, — there b 
no fixed point to start from 1 everything in an earthquake being alike in 

We must be satisfied. I think, with a rough approximation to tbe truth, 
trustuig almost entirely to our own ftdings and those of others. 

My bouse faces E. S. E-, tbe back, therefore, is turned to W. K. W. Now, 
according to the feelings of tbe members of my family, the shock struck the 
back of the house first and passed away by the front. 
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It is now of coune impo«lble to deteriDiiie this point, and therefore 1 prefer 
to OH the term Wtslnafd, leaving tbe exact point of tlie oampau an open 
qnwtion. 

TIk duratian of an earthquake, like tbe direction, is a point difficult to 
determine. Probably the sound and movement which caused so much dismay 
only lasted four or five seconds ; but from the report of comity policemen, game- 
keekers, and others, I am inclined to think that slight tremors of the earth took 
place at intervals daring the whole o[ that night. The game in preserves was 
■aid to be disturbed in a remarkable manner when there was apparently no 
movement wbatevcz i at other Umes a slight motion appears to have been p^ • 
ceptlUe to man. 

Few visible effects were left by the earthquake : some glass and china 
articles were tbrawn down and t>roken, ceilings were cracked, and so was a strong 
garden-wall at Holmer. The arched roof in the conidor of the City Prison, on 
tbe female side, was cracked to some extent i and in the County Gaol the arched 
roof of tlie corridor on the female side was so shaken that a fissure which had 
been closed was re-opened and carried to the length of twenty-seven yards. One 
of the chmmey-pots belonging to the matron's apartments was thrown down, 
with some bricks, and the iron braces which tie the sides of the corridco' together 
were so moved, that it seems probable the whole corridor would bave fallen if it 
bad not been recently repaired and braced with iron. 

Few clocks appear to have been stopped by the shodc : I bave only been 
able to satisfy myself respecting two pendulum timepieces ; and it is curious 
that the pendulums of these clocks swung in different directions. 

The barometer was not, I believe, affected by tbe shock, but it was very 

unsteady immediately before and after the 6tb of October, as the following 
readings will show : — 

Sept. agth — ag'Bj Sept. 30th — ag'io 

Oct. I St — 19-39 Oct. ind — *9-69 

„ -Jid — »9-66 „ 4th — 29'S9 

„ 5th — 39-78 „ 6th — 1971 

„ 7th— 39,55 .. 8th— 19-41 

„ 9th — 39-33 „ toth — 29-45 

„ 11th — 19-42 „ 13th — 29-I* 

The reading of tbe exposed minimum thermometer on the night of tbe earth- 
quake was (at Hereford) 34-75°. 

For some days before the 6tb the wind had been W. and &W. On the 6th 
it changed to £., and the weather became exceedingly wet and unsettled. Early 
on tbe morning of tbe 8tb a heavy thmiderstorm took place near (Hereford ; tbe 
lightning being very vivid and tbe rain heavy. 
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This earthquake appears lo have been felt chiefly la the Midland o 
and its gteaiasi force was probably experienced in the Golden Valley and In thi» 
neighboucfaoad. The shock was certainly a very severe one; and the under- 
ground sound was loud and appalling. Those who nere awake at the tlm*, and 
especially those who were out of doors, were far more powerfully afiected by the 
sound and movement than those who were roused from their sleep by the com- 
motion. A very intelligent policeman told me. about ten minutes after the 
event, that be heard the sound approaching before the shock reached the place 
where he stood, and felt a strange kind of tenor come over bimsdf. " It was,"^ — 
to use his own words — "more dreadful to bear it coming than to feel it when it 

When the wave passed, the rocking of the earth was so violent that this 
policeman and a companion found a difficulty ui keeping their footing; and were 
obliged to hold each other to prevent themselves from falling. Inunediatdj 
afterwards they heard the sound passing away In an easterly direction. 

Was this movement the effect or shock of some distant earthquake, or wa* 
It eenlral with us ; caused by an explosion in the earth's crust directly tmdec tliis 
island! 

Two men higlily distinguished by their scientific attainments are now 
engaged in investigations which may throw much light on this subject, llw 
question will be, doubtless, fully discussed at the next meeting of the British 
Association. 

EDWIN JAMES ISBELL. 
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SUPPOSED AREA OF THE EARTHQUAKE (JUDGING FROM THE LETTERS 

SENT TO "THE TIMES"). THE VERY DARK PORTION REPRESENTS THE 

POINTS OF GREATEST INTENSITY IN THE SHOCK. 
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HEREFORD RAINFALL DURING 14 YEARS : REGISTERED BY THE 
LATE HENRY LAWSON, Esg. 



1S36 
1833 



183s 
1836 
1837 
1836 
1839 
1840 



ai-930 
31-830 
13-498 
29'3'9 
31-033 
35*»34 
a5-338 
(lost) 
a9-*76 
98-t6S 



Mean of 14 irean, and averagi kn Hereford 



Rtpnnted from Hu fourth Antmal Report of th* "Hvttordtinn Natural 
Halory, PhOoaophical, AnUfuaritm, end Littrary Socidy." 
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Wmaliiafe ItRturalists' JFtelii (tlttb. 

First Field MEBTtNC, TKUEtsuAV, May z6rH, 1864 

JOINT MEETING WITH THE CARADOC CLUB- 

The Fust Meeting of this Club for the season took place at Kingsland oa 
Thursday, May 26th, nben the foUowiag Membera and visitors were present : 
Rev. J. F. Crouch, President ; Mr. Robert Lightbody, Rev. Chas. Smith, andHr. 
Elmes Y. Steele, Vice-Presidents; Mr. R. M. Ungwood, Hon. Secretary; Hon. 
Member, Rev. F. Donald Carr, Hon. Secretary of the Caradoc Field Club ; H. G. 
Bull, M.D., Mr. John Edward Lee, Mr. J. G. Morris, D- M. McCullough, 
M.D., Rev. T. W. Wears, and Mr. Arthur Thompson, Treasurer. 4c. 
Visitors: Rev. Edward Curmingbam, Rev. Edmimd DuBuisson, Messrs. Grc^g 
and Charles Merewether, and Master Bull. The party, after leaving Kingsland 
Station, walked to Croft Castle, where a Swee I -Chestnut was measured si feet in 
girth, aud one of its boughs 9 feet, and several other Sweet-Chestnut trees i3 
and 19 feet in girth ; an Oak tree in front of the house 33 feet, and one at the 
back 26 feet in girth. Thence the party passed uptbe dingle, examining a quarry 
of Aymestrey Limestone on their way to Bircher Common ; then on to Wbiteway 
Head quarry of Ludlow rock, where the President shortly described the general 
geological features of Ihe district. They then ascended Croft Ambury, and 
reached Mortimer's Cross Inn alMut 3 p.m. for lunch, inspecting Aymestrey 
Church oa their way. 

The statement of accounts for the year ended Marcb 171I1, 1S64. audited by 
Dr. Bull and Mr. Thomas Cam. showed a balance in band la the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of £;o 16s. 4d, 

At the request of Mr. E. J- Isbell, the Meteorological observer, an Oiono- 
metec was sanctioned to be purchased for Ss. 6d. 
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Waaiiioft llataBlists' JiM Cbtb. 

iKD Fold Miitino, Juni am, iS64> 



Th« Second Field Meeting in 1864, vrai held at Hay, on Tuesday, June list. 
Tbe foUowhig were present : — Mr. Chaudos Wren Hoskyns in the Cbair, in tbe 
abiencs ot tbe President, Rev. J. F. Crouch, Hr. Elmei Y- Steele, vice-president, 
Di. McCullough, Hr. C G. Martin, Hr. J. G. Uottb, and Mi. Arthur Thompton, 
wltb Rev. W. I, Bevau, T. C Porter, and Mr. — Rot>erU as visitors. 

The following candidates were elected members: — Rev. Edmund DuBuisson, 
Breinton; Rev. John Cc4>d Haobury, Herefoidj Mr. R. Greenhon, Conuneicial 
Street, Hereford ; and Mi. C G. Martin, Bridge Street, Hereford. 

The members travelled from tbe Barton Station at 11.30 a.m., stopping 
between Eardisley and Hay to inspect the old Castle and Gravel Drifts at 

Olflord, and the Railway Cutting. 

At 4 p.m. dinner was served at tbe Rose and Crown Inn, Hay- Members 
left Hay at 7-15 p-m. 

Copies of the " Transactions of the Woolbope Qub," No. 5, were presented. 

At the meeting, particular attention was called to the following Bye-law 
proposed and carried unanimously at the Annual Meeting of tbe Qub in 1S63. 
The Bye-taw was printed upon the circular — 

"That each Member not answering the Secretary's circular within lour clear 
days of the Meeting, shall be presumed to intend to be present at the Meeting, 
and shall be held liable for bis share of tbe expenses, dinner, &c. And each 
Member signifying to the Secretary his intention of attending, shall pay his 
share of the conveyance and dinner, whether he avails himself of them or not, 
unless he shall have signified to Ihe^Secretary his intention to the contrary." 
Honorary Members not included. 
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Third Field Meeting, Thuksdav, Jvlv 2ist, 1864. 



GOODRICH— SYMONDS YAT. 

The Malvem, Woolhopc, and Cotteswold Field Clubs met at Ross, oo 
ThuTsdav, July zist, and w«nt upon an exploring trip down the rivec to Goodrich 
and Symonds Yat. There were about 70 Members of the different Societies 
piescDt. In the business transactions, Mr. Marcellus Newton, of Panson Cottage, 
Hereford, and Mr T. Oarence Porter, 30, King Street, Hereford, were elected 
Members of the Club- 
Unfortunately the rain prevented the Rev. W. S. Symonds, of Fendodc, 
from delivering on Symonds' Yat, a lecture, as stated in the programme, and 
also rendered the intended visit to Goodrich Court impracticable. 

Aiter a pleasant excursion, the Naturalists returned to Ross, and dined at 
tbe Royal Hotel, under the Presidency of Major Guise, of the Cotteswoid Club. 

At the dinner, tbe only matter of public interest was the address on the 
Geology of the district, by Rev. Wm. S. Symonds, F.G.S, President of the 
Malvern Field Qub. 

GEOLOGY OF THE ROSS DISTRICT. 
Bv Rev, W, S. Svmonds. F.G.S 
I do not know whether my brother naturalists of the assembled field clubs, 
wbo expressed a wish that I should give them a brief i^umj of the Geology of 
tbe Ross District at this meeting, have ceflected on the great changes that must 
have afiected the county and neighbourhood since tbat period when the records 
of history enable us to obtain a few glimpses of the ways and doings of our 
forefathers. 

I hoped to have obtained tbe assistance of Dr. Strong, who has so ably 
«dited the " Handbook to Ross and Archenfield." to elucidate the various sub- 
jects of archsological lore, which makes'tbe Ross district of sucb great interest 
to the antiquarian, but I regret to say that Dt. Strong was prevented from 
attending our gathering, and 1 can only refer my friends to his handbook, which 
is published by Mr. Powle, who lives where hved " ye Man of Ross." A perusal 
of the aichaological notes contained in this little work will oonvince you that 
there are few districts in Great Britain mote full of records, respecting what we 
denominate as the historical period, than are the ancient highways and byewayt 
of beautiful Ross. 
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In these days of the "iron horse," the electric telegraph, and the many 
wonderful appliances of science, men live so fast, travel so fast, and think so 
rapidly, that it is extremely difficult to realise the almost miiaculous changes 
nbich the lapse of a. few hundred years have brought about in the cfaaracto^ 
the habits and intelligence of the human inhabitants of Great Britain ; and yet 



What changes have occurred since the days of Queen Anne, and Alexander 
Pope penned bis celebrated poem on the good deeds of John Kyrle, in an arbotir 
at Pengethley; and Dean Swift, whose ancestors were Vicars of Goodrich, 
wandered about the ruins of the Castle which his grandfather saw demolished. 
What changes have passed since the garrisons of Wilton and Goodrich Castles 
fought like Dons for King Charles, and those noble buildings were laid in ruins 
by the winners in that great struggle between the supporters of the King and 
the men who fought for the Commonwealth I But there is more, far more, to 
interest the lover of olden times and old histories with the historical and 
legendary lore of these ancient homes of some of England's noblest men. 

Goodrich Castle was a stronghold la the days of Edward the Confessor, and 
Wilton dates from the Conquest; so that the antiquarian hasmuchto tell of the 
Marshalls and Stronglwws. and tbe Talbots, at Goodrich, and of the Grey de 
Wiltons, of Wilton, the ancestors of the present well-known geologist and 
palEBontologist, Sir Philip de Grey Egerlon. Nor is it only among the castellated 
ruins that (he antiquarian searches for the records of other days. There is 
scarcely a village round Ross (bat does not possess some relics of those early 
ages. Edward Ironsides left the manor of Ross to the Bishops of Hereford. In 
the N.E. comer of Ross Churchyard there stand tbe ruins of a Cross which was 
probably erected by Bishop Betun, who lived in the time of the first Henrj', 
days of cruelty and wra(h, the days of the tragedy at CardiS Castle, and the 
loss of the White Ship. We learn from I>r. Strong, that Bishop Betun after- 
wards obtained a grant from Stephen to hold at Ross a weekly Market. 

The Church of Brampton Abbots dates from the times of (he early Normans, 
the manor having been given to tbe Abbots of Gloucester by the Conqueror 
himself- Bridstowe (dedicated to St. Bridget), long the residence of tbe Rev. 
T. T. Lewis, one of the £rst and ablest of Silurian geologists, was consecrated in 
the da>-s of King Harold, and before the battle of Hastings. Again, tbe 
Churches of Hentland and Whitchurch have Dubritius for their patron, and it is 
said that this St. Dubritius founded a college at Hentland. in the days when 
"Good King Arthur ruled this land." 

There is "old Ariconium," also, which is said to have been swallowed by an 
earthquake (a prog^itor, perhaps, of the earthquake which awoke Ross last 
year), and hills which are said to have been defended by (he legions of the heroic 
Caractacus. In short, I doubt very much if there is more satisfactory ground in 
England for tbe searcher into human antiquities than ts the border country 
around Ross. 
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Yei what has the antiquarian been able to do beiroiid lescuing the merect 
relics of a few hundred years? And it is here that the geologist steps in vfith 
evidence thai the aichxologist would without his aid have been unable to uniotd. 
The Wye, which dow ioUs along so steadily, is one of the many witnesses we 
summon for our geological evidence of the antiquity of the past. There is no 
geologist, who has studied the alluvial deposits of the Wye as it flows in its 
present geological position, who can doubt foi one moment that it has Bowed 
within its present rock boundaries lor unnumbered ages. It has altered its channel 
since the days of Wilton Castle, no doubt, as suggested by Dr. Strong. In the 
course of ages, it has deposited and destroyed and reconstructed its alluvium 
over Ihe alluvial plains again and again ; but I finally agree with Mr. Richardson 
that there is every proof, from the study of the alluvial deposits of this elver, 
that it has flowed for unnumbered ages between its present boundary of the Old 
Red rocks of Ross and the Mountain Limestone gorges of Symonds Yat. 

And yet there was a time, remote, indeed, as far as our hmnan capacities of 
time reckoning aid us, but recent in a geological sense, when the Wye Bowed at 
a far higher level than at present, and deposited its beds of gravel and shingle 
far above the deposits of alluvium laid down by the existing river. The old 
Castle of CliBord, near Hay, stands, and has stood lor centuries, upon one of Ihe 
old river beds. "An ancient Castle on a hill," the hill consisting of the debris 
washed down by a Wye which flowed sixty feet above the plains the present 
river washes. It was, probably, in this period when the old rivers of Hereford- 
shire flowed at these higher levels, that the ancient human race existed, whose 
implements were deposited in the drifts of the Somme Valley in France, and 
Bedford and other localities in En^^and, a time when man was contemporary 
with numbers of extinct quadrupeds, the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, and the cave bear ; a period when England was a part of the continent 
of Europe, and before the island configuration of Great Britain was accomplished 
by the denudation of the boulder clay and sBts which must have once filled our 
straits, and constituted the lands over which the extinct s"'""? !? and ancient men 
once crossed, and recrossed long, long ago. 

And here it may be asked whether (be geologist possesses any evidence as 
to :he lime or period when the great gorges of the Wye between Symonds Yat 
and the Great Doward were excavated. In replying to this question, T must 
carry you back to a still more remote epoch in geological time. 

There was a period well known to geologists as the glacial period, when by 
far the lai^er portion of Great Britain was submerged beneath the sea. During 
the maximum oi this epoch, all the highest hills of Herefordshire were, without 
doubt, submerged, and over their summits floated ice rafts and icebergs, bearing 
burdens of rifted masses of rock, which were dropped, as the ice bearers melted, 
on the sea rocks and beds over which they floated. 

I have seen niunerous examples all around Herefordshire and South Wales, 
which I have not time to mention now ; it must suffice to say that eveiywhere I 
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have detected proofs of tbe transport of great masses of rock to placet and 
situations to whkh tiiey do not belong, and v4iere tbey ratt on rocks oi an en- 
tirely different character to their own. 

Let ut reflect then upon oui country as submerged beneath an ice traversed 
sea, and gradually lifted by force* acting from beneath tbrough currents assisted 
by ice action, and earthquake movements acting oo certain points and localities 
with more force than at others- 
Let those who doubt go to the valleys of the Usk and Wye, and ot>serve tbe 
upheaval ^which has there taken place since this period, as evidenced by the 
boulders, and there will be tittle difficulty in accounting for tbe rifting of tbe 
rocks of Symoods Yat along the fault of the Wye Valley, or tbe perching of cock 
masses on the external flanks of the Forest of Dean. 

It is difEicult lo imagine the great denudation and wearing away of cock 
masses that took place during that long epoch which geologists call the glacial. 
It was a period that lasted, without doubt, for a long secies of ages, and 1 much 
suspect that it was during this period that the older {Palaeozoic) deposits, such 
as the Coal Measures, the Cacbooiferous Limestone, and the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone wtre denuded over those lacge tracks of Herefordshice, Shropshire, and 
Monmouth, which are occupied by the Lower Old Red, oc the Silucian rocks. 
The rock masses in the immediate neighbourhood of Ross consist o( the Uppec 
Old Red Sandstone and the Carboniferous rocks. Tbe rodcs that crown the 
summit of tbe Scynid, the Sugar Loaf, and even tbe lofty Vans of Brecon, are 
the equivalent beds of those deposits which underlie the Mountain Limestone of 
tbe Ross district. It is interesting to woric out the problems of faults aivd 
upheavals which enable us to comprehend this history ; but it requires study, 
and 3 personal inspection of tbe geology of a large district- 

Tbe Carboniferous deposits, such as the Limestone shale, the Carboniferous 
Limestone, the Millstone Grit, and the Coal Measures, are all present in Deaa 
Forest, and may be aU recognised if the different sections displayed in various 
localities be studied with care. The beds obaerved to-day are tbe Old Red Con- 
^omerate and tbe Mountain Limestone, tbe intermediate beds — tile ydlow taod- 
*tone,aiid the limestone shale— being masked by dtbris. Tbe«e are the rocks 
which underlie the regular coal seams, sandstones and days of Dean Forest, and 
tbe South Wales coal-field. 

It is impossible on an occasion of this kind to eater into details, or do man 
than make veiy broad and general statements. Enough, however, haa, I tnwt, 
been said to convince tbe naturalist aad arcbaaologist that there ii a large Idd 
for research in the nei(hbourbood of Ross. If there are any present who have 
not hitherto made themselves acquainted with tbe bistcny of tbe roclo, let me 
advise Iheni to work out tbe physical geology comprehended within a few days 
walk or drive from Ross. I have long been an explorer of the geology of Great 
Britain t but 1 do not know any neighbourhood where so much may be leaiaed 
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of the marvellous history of daj« long past, of the elevation of hllli; and the 
denudation of valleys, of ebange* la river-beds and the sQting up of lake^ of the 
CBirying of botUder-Tocks and tba tending of cUBs, of the changes in the animal* 
that lived in the different epochs, and of the evidence of the lapse of anlimited 
ages— of tmnnmbered ages occupied by difltrent cbaogx* in the phTaical 
geography of ancient lands and ttas, than is to be gathired by one wHlinc to 
team and work from the geology of the Rocks of Ross. 
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Fourth Field Meeting, Tbvrsdav, August iSth, 1B64. 
LEDBURY, 



The Pourtb Fidd Heetlog of 1S64 was held on Thursday, August iSth, 1664, 
at Ledbury. 

Rev. Charles Smith, of Tarringtoo, Vice-Piesident, acted in the absence of 
Rev, J. p. Crouch, Rresldent for the year. The following Members attended : — 
Mr. Arthur Armitage, Mr. Ftillip Baylis, Rev. J. H. Jukes, Rev. Thomas King, 
Mr. Marcellus Newton, Rev. B. L. 5. Staiih<q)e, and Mr. Arthur Thompson. Mr. 
King, junior, came as a visitor. 

The I following candidates were elected Hembera: — Mr. Arthur Aimitage, 
DadnoT, Ross, and Rev, Joseph H, Jukes, of Preston Wynne. 
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MDolbotie Naturalists' JFielii <Elnb. 

Annual Mbbting, Tuesday, Pkbruarv i^th, iS6s. 



The Aonual Meeting af the Members of ttie Qub was held on Tuesdar, 
Pebniary ifth, at tlie City Aims Hotel, in tliis City. In (be absence (through 
indispositian) of the President, tbe Rev. J. F. Crouch, of Pembridge, the Rev. 
Charles Smith, of Tarringtoo, one of the Vice-Presidents, occupied the chair. 
The ofbccrs were elected tor the ensuing yeai as follows: — President. Mr. E. Y. 
Steele, Abergavenny ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. G. P. Bevan, Uanelen ; Mr. C. W. 
Hoskyns, Harewood ; Mr. R. M. Lingwood, Lystou ; Rev. H. C. Key, Stretton ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. M. Lingwood ; Treasurer and Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Thompson, Herefotd- 

The Meetings were fixed as follows: — First : Friday, May i^Eh,* at Builtb ; 
second 1 Friday June 13rd, at Crickhowell; third: July; date and place left open 
to make arrangements for joining '.nth any other Club : fourth : Friday, August 
a3th,t at Uak. 

After the Meeting, the Members dined together at the City Arms, and in the 
evening attended the soiree of the Herefordshire Philosophical, Antiquarian, and 
Katoral History Society, where, under the presidency of Mr- Wm. Aston, the 
following papers were read: — "An Hour in the South Wales Coal Field," by Dr. 
G. P. Bevan, and "A Visit to some Extinct Volcanoes on the Continent of 
Europe," by Mr. Edwin Lees, Honorary Member of the Woolhope Club. 

The statement of accounts ending February 14th, 1863, showed a balance in 
hand at the Bank of £30 is. Sd., and in hands of the Treasurer £3 los-, with 
investments in the Hereford Savings Bank of £37 6s. 7d. It was resolved to 
invest a further deposit of £xo. 

Mr. Edwin J- Isl>ell presented his Meteorological Report for 1S64. and gave 
the following list of instruments under his charge- — Barometer, Rain Gauge, 
Wind Gauge, Ozone box, Sun-tbermometer, the latter instrument perfectly 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1864. 



The year 1864 was remarkable for its dry atmosphere and the nmnber of it 
le bright days. The dryness, indeed, during the Months of April, May, Jun< 
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July, and August, was so excessive u to be commoDly spoken of aa " thedroit^.' 
During tbis period, the diSeteace of reading between tbe dry and wtt bulb 
thennonieteis was commonly IQ or la degrees, sometimes 14, and, occationany 
16 ; a very extraordinary diSereoce for this climate. 

During the year 138 da)!! were registered as fitu or dry. 

The heat from Hay to August was at times v«ry great. On the i8th of May 
the thermometer in tbe shade rose to S175 degrees, and oa the Sth of August to 
81 degrees; but the higbeat reading for tbe year (83 degnes) wat registeced on 
tbe tpth of July. 

Only one thunder-storm of any importance occurred at Hereford during tbe 
whole year : this storm took place on the 3rd of September, and lasted only 
three-quarters of an hour, in which space of time 0'78j of an inch of rain fdl, 
the greater portion in the first twenty minates. 

Tbe coldest weather occurred in January and FetemMT- In January tbe 
Irott was severe, day and night, from the md to tbe gtli. In Pebruary tbe 
frosts were severe at nights from tbe 5th to the nth. The lowest reading at tbe 
thermometer (i7'7J degrees] was registered during the January frost, and again 
in February. 

Tl>e mean reading of tbe barometer for 1864 is high. The moi^ury rose 30 
inches, or higher, on in days, and fell below 29 inches on 13 days only. The 
greatest range of tbe barometer took place in I^ovember; on the Gth of that 
month tbe mercurial column was 30-503 inches In height, and on the t4th the 
reading at g a.Di. was 18-497 inches. 

These readings, it must be observed, are not reduced to sea4Bvd, but they 
are corrected for temperature, indei-error, and capillarity. 

Assuming the late Mr. Lawson's estimate of tbe mean rainfall for Hereford 
to be correct {97*145 inches) we are this year about 7 inches shoct of our avtcaga 
supply ; the amount measured being only 30-146 Indies. 

Observations with the dry and wet bulb thnrnometen were not commencid 
until February, and this registration being necessarily imperfect, the results are 
not included in the table for the year : but 1 have made up • table showing tbe 
degree of humidity foi each day of the month from April to August, together 
with the rain.fall. 

Ozone registration was commenced much later In the year, and sevval 
places were tried before a satisfactory spot could be found. Scarcely a trace of 
oiooe could be discovered in tbe Hereford atmosphere, but at last the Oiono- 
meter was placed on Eign Hill, with very satisfactory results. In commencing 
this class of obsecvationa, I have bad the advantage of Dr. Kemp's advice and 
asslstaace. The Doctn found the Bartonsham a better station for otone obeec- 
vations than the City, but Eign HOI — already mentioned — has proved loflolt^y 
superior to either. 
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Correct records of the velocity and prenore of the wind are very dnlrable, 
and in a practical point of view, second to none In importance. We have at 
present no wind-gauge in Hereford which can be dapeaded opon ; a fact much to 
be regretted ; I therefore Uron0y recommend the letting up of a Ri^inion'e 
Anemometw. and feel assured that the Governor* of the In&maiy would readily 
admit such an apparatus to be [daced on the roof of that building. A better 
situation could not be desired. 

EDWIN J. ISBELL 
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THE DROUGHT. 
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Manlbopt llBtoalistSi' JFttUr ikb. 

First Field Mbbtinc, Friday, May igra, 1365. 



By a requisition, signed by the President and five members of the Club, the 
date ior this meeting was altered from May iStb to May igtb. 

No record can be found of the proceedings of the day. The minutes of the 
Club show that Mr. Isaac Davl^ CE., of Brecoa, and Rev. P. J. Eld, of Wot- 
cater, and Rev. Wm. ]. T. Llantbomas, of Hay, were elected members of the 
Club. 

Letters were read from the Caradoc Club and from the Dudley Club, pro- 
posing a joint meeting of tbe Clubs on i8th and igth July at Ludlow. 

The meeting was attended by Mc. Elmes Y. Steele (the President), and Dr. 
G. P. Sevan, R. M. Lingwood, and Rev. H. C Key (Vice-Presidents), and by 
tbe following Members: — Mr. Arthur Armitage, Mr. R. W. Banks, Mi. T. Cam. 
Rev, G. Comewall, Rev. E. Du Buisson, Dr. W. L. Giliiland, Rev. ]. H. Jukes, 
Mr. C G. Martin, Mr. MarceUus Newton, Rev. H. W. Phillott, Mr. Alfred 
Purcbas, Rev. Charles Smith, Rev. Thos. Woodhouse. and Mr. Arthur Thompson 
(Treasurer and Secretary) ; and by tbe following visitors : — Mr. Henry Blasbill. 
Mr. Alfred Kent, Mr. Soutball, and Rev. Wm. J. T. Uanthomas, of Hay, from 
whom permission was granted to visit tbe quarries on the Well&eld estate. Some 
local geologists and otbers interested joined tbe party on tbeir arrival at Buillh, 
namely, Mr. D. Griffiths, Rev. — Jenkins, Mr. Jones. Rev. — Powell. Rev. — 
Price, Dr. James Sherlock, and Rev. R. H. Williams. 

A letter was read from Mr. E. J. Isbell notifying his intention 01 leaving 
Hereford, and consequentlyhisdesiretodeliverupthemeteorological instruments 
of tbe Club in his possession. 
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LIST OF FOSSILS FOUND IN THE BUILTH DISTRICT. 
By Messrs. Powell and Griffitiis. 

Llahdeilo Flag. 

Ogygia BuchiL 1 

PortlockiL I 

Asapbus tyranmis. I 

Trinucleus fimbriatus | Gmmy/ytld. 

„ coDceatricus. I 

Calymene duplicato. j 

Euompbalus perturbatus. I 
Lingula Davisii, in addition lo 

Trinucleus Lloydii. 
Theca triangularis. 
Siphonolreta micula. 

Arapyx nudus, 
Diplograpsus pristis. 
AgnoEtus Mc'Coyii. 
Didymograpsus Murcbisonil. 
Og}'gia CoTDdensis (A. PowisiL)? 



WtUMd. 
WtU/idd Lodgt. 



Volcanic Grit Overlvinq Llandilo. 



Upper Llandovery. 



Penlamerus ubloogus. 
Pelraia subduplicata. 
Ore bis radians. 



Wenlock Shais. 



Cyathopiiyllum. 
Addaspis Jamesil. 
Graptolites Ludeosis. 
„ Sedgvrickii. 

Caidiola intMTupta. 
Pterinea Sowetbyi. 
Lingula plumtica. 
Rhynrhonella. 
Orbicula. 
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Phacops caudatus. 
Calymeae Davisii. 
Ortboceras bullatum. 
Th«ca Forbesii (rare). 
Lituites cornu-arietis (rare). 
Cardiola fibrosa (rare). 
Orthoceias (new). 

„ canaliculatum. 

„ acigulatum. 
Phragmoceias inteimedium. 
Lituites Ibex. 
Calymene Blumenbachii. 



Near Abirdihonow. 



River-bed, near A berdihonoa. 



Upper Ludlow. 



Ortboceras distans. 

„ dimidiatum. 

„ Ludease. 

Ecculiomphalus Bucklandii. 
Oi^tionola (several sp.)- 
Rbyoconella. 
Orbicula nigala. 
Lingula Lewisii. 
Homalunolus Knigbtii (rare). 
Encrinuius punctatus (rare). 
Serpulites loogissimus. 
Holopetla conica. 
Tentaculites annulatus. 



Abtridm and Erveod. 



Lowest Beds of OLD Red Sanostohb. 



Ortboceras iracheale. 

„ semipartitum. 

„ filosum. 
Modiolopsis lojvis. 
Holopella obsoleta. 



Troch 






Uptlecia lata. 
Cypricardia cymb^ormis. 
Belleropbon striatus. 
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Wiealhoft llotitralists' JuUt Chtb. 

Second Field Meetino, Friday, Juhb 33RD, i86]. 



CRICKHOWELL, 

Aiter breaUast at the Angel Hotel, Abergavenny, the members proceeded 
by omnibus to Ciickbowell, whence they ascended The Daren, and on up the 
bill to Pen-ceng-caJch, returning to Abergavenny for dinner. 

In consequence of Mr. Isbell leaving Hereford, Mr. Wm. Cooke who bad 
assisted Mr. Isbell, was requested to continue his services. 

A letter was read from Rev. P. B. Brodie asking ior a paper from any Member 
to be read at the proposed meeting at Biimingbam, in next September, of tbe 
British Association lor the Advancement oi Science. The following attended 
this Meeting : Mr. Elmes Y. Steele, President i Dr. G. P. Sevan, Vice .President ; 
Mr. Thomas Blashiil, Dr. Bull, Mr. Cam, Mr. T. Curley, Rev. £. J. Eld, Mr. 
Richard Hetelor4 and Rev. R, Hereford, Rev. J. Capel Hanbury, Rev. J. H. 
Jukes, Mr. C G.Martin, Rev. Charles Smith, and Mr. Arthur Thompson, Secretary. 
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Wiaalhiift ItatnralistB' JTielii CM. 

Third Field Mbhtimo, Tuesday, July i8th, and Wednesdav, Juiy i^th, i8 

LUDLOW AND CRAVEN ARMS 

Joint Meeting with the Caradoc and the Dudley Clubs. 



There is no full account to be found of th« proeeedinga of these two days. The 
jYesident, Secretaty. and a few others, in awaiting for gome time the arrival of 
the members of the Dudley Club, tbe remaioder at the [party proceeded on their 
lOttte. and remained divided from the others of the party. 

The President's party after examining the Bone-bed in Ludford Lane, Upper 
Ludlow quarries on the Whltdifle range, and faults letting in Aymestry Lime- 
stone, and quarries along the Wigmore road by Mary Knole, crossed through the 
Downton grounds to Bow Bridge (Aymestry Limestone), tbence through Down- 
ton Castle grounds (Upper Ludlow, Bone-bed, and Old Red) to the Forge Bridge 
and Tin Mills (Passage Beds) to the Downton Arms Inn, where, in consequence 
of Its being tbe Election-day at Ludlow, refreshmentshad been preparedfor them. 

The following attended the meeting : — Mr. Elmes Y. Steele, President ; Rev. 
George Comewall, Rev. E. Du Buisson, Mr. T. Curley, Rev. J. D. La Touch*^ 
Mr. R. Ligbtbody, Mr. C G. Martin, Rev. H. W. PMUott, CoL Scudamorc^ and 
.Mr. Arthur Thompson. Visitors: Master Lightbody, Mr. Soper, and Mr. Wilsou. 
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WLoalhttft Hatnrttlists' |f«lli Klnb. 

FOORTB Field Meeting, Monday, Aucuei sSth, 186}. 
USK. 



No record can be found of the proceedings. By the nUnutes of the Club a 
large party of visitors, including ladies, joined the party. Of the members of the 
Qob there were present 1 Mr. Elmes Y. Steele, President ; Bev. H. C Key, Vice. 
President! Rev. J. H. Jukes, Mr. J. E. Lee. Mr. M. Newton, Mr. W. NichoUs. 
and Mr. Artttur Thompson, Secretary. 
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3r«ii> Clnb. 



THE ADDRESS 

Of the retiring President, Elues V. Steele, Esq., read at the Annual Meeting 
of the Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club, held at Hereford, February amd, 
1B66. 



Gehtleuen of the Wooluope Club, 

I return you my sincere thanks for the honour you have done me In appoint- 
ing me your President for the past year, and for the courtesy and kindness you 
have shown me, as well as for the indulgence you have so freely extended to my 
inefficient performance of the duties of that office. Seeing that I cannot lay 
claim to more than a very superficial acquaintance wichthe sciences we cultivate 
I feel Ibat your considerate and very flattering treatment is solely attributable 
to youi kindly feeling towards a fellow-student, who was thought to take a 
sincere interest in the welfare of the Gub, and to be disposed to promote the 
success of its operatioosto the best of his ability. 

Oa reviewing the past season 1 think I may, upon the whole, congratulate 
you on the success of our field days. We had the benefit of a Summer remark- 
able for its almost unprecedsnted number of fine days, and, although on two 
occasions our perambulations were somewhat impeded by heavy sbowers of rain, 
we liad not one absolutely bad day, and our energies proved equal to every 

Our First Meeting on tbe igih May, at Builth, was a remarkably successful 
one, and was graced by a considerable phalanx of members and friends. The 
District into which we travelled opened up new ground, and that circumstance 
of itself would account for much of tbe interest we derived from it ; but wewete 
highly favoured in all other respects. The Rev. Jones Thomas kindly met us at 
the Three Cocks Junction, and tlirougbout the day exerted himself in doing 
honour to the Club, in a manner so courteous and genial, as to deserve a grateful 
recognition of his kind services. He undertook the duty o( leader, onthemarch, 
and nothing could exceed the care he bestowed in pointing out the many scenes 
and objects of interest to be met with, in the well selected line chosen by tiim 
for our excursion. In the name of tbe Club I had the pleasure to present tohim 
the cordial thanks due to his kind and hospitable exertions. We were also 
favoured with the company of several local Geologists, who have done excellent 
work In the surrounding district : under their guldanoe some interesting fossils 
were obtained, amongst them the following : — 
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At Gaemytyid. {Llandtilo /lag.) 

Ampyx nudus. Calymeae dupUcata. 

Ogygia BuchiL 
Ogygia Portlockil. * 

At WdlfUld. , {Uandeilo gag.) 

Ogygia Bucbii. Siphonotreta micula. 

At Pen-cerig. {Uandeilo flag.) 

C^ygia Buchii. Siphonolteta micula. 

Ampyx nudus. Djplograspsus prislis. 

{Upper LlandoBtry,) 
Penlamerus oblongus. Orthis radians and a Pctraia. 

iWtnlock Shale.} 
GraptoUtes Ludeosis. 

., Sedgwickii and an Orthoceras. 

Some interesting plants were found, amongst tbem conspicuously and 
abundantly Trollius £uropsus, Allium Schoaaoprasum. Also a fewspecimens of 
Botrychium lunare, and several choice species not sufficiently rare to require 
special mention. Every member who had the good fortune to attend that meet- 
ing, must bave been impressed witb the beauty and variety of the striking 
scenery whicb bad been spread out before him on all sides i and must have 
brougbt away with him a delightful impression of a day most agreeably and 
proStably spent. In company with some friends I remained behind, to make 
further acquaintance with tbe locality, and this afforded me the opportunity of 
seeing a very fine collection of Silurian fossils, obtained in tbe district, by Messrs. 
Powell and Griffiths, of Builth, who have kindly iumiabed me with a List, a 
.copy of which I now present to you. I cannot leave the subject oi tbe Builth 
meeting, without congratulating you on the opening out oi so fitie a field for 
your future operations. 

Our Second Meeting took place on tbe 33rd of June. It was well attended 
and passed off satisfactorily. The members assembled at Abergavenny, and 
travelled by omnibus up the lovely vale of Usk, to Crickbowell ; there we look 
to our legs and made excellent use of them in ascending by the Darren, to tbe 
Pen.cerig calch, or Table Mountain ; returning by the Crughwel, whicb gives its 
name (conspicuous heap) to the Village at its foot — a( the Darren we bad in 
view a very bold escarpment of tbe uppermost beds of the Old Red, with its 
.pale yellow Sandstone and purple shaly beds, in both of which we searched, but 
in vain, for the celebrated Holoptychius scales ; higher up we crossed tbe 
Carboniferous Limestone, and at tbe highest point stood on a platform of Mill- 
stone Grit, which remains a relic of ancient beds of tbe Carboniferous series, 
long since washed away from the mountainous district which stretches towards 
the North, the East, and the West, for a considerable distance. Immediately 
facing us. in a southerly direction and across the lovely Valley of the Usk, rose 
up tbe fine bold escarpment of Carboniferous Limestone which forms the 
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northern edge oi the Motunouthshire Coal and Iron basin. All the pointB of 
interest I have mentioned were displayed tram the summit of thePeti-cerigcalcb, 
and if we were not rewaidad for our exertions by the discovery of any rare 
fossils or plants, those who stood on that famous outlier for the fiist time must, 
think, have felt themselves repaid for the toil of the ascent. 

On the i8th and 19th July, we met at Ludlow, and at the Ctaven Anns 
several members of the Dudley and Caradoc Clubs. The first day's operations 
were somewhat impaired by tbe weather. However, under the guidance of oar 
excellent and scientific associate Mr. Lightbody, who appears to know intimately 
every rock and every fossil of the district, we traversed a very beautiful and 
interesting line of country, and found many objects worthy of our hammers, 
over which we had the advantage o! all the scientific assistance we could require 
from our learned associale« at Ludlow. 

On the second day we started from the Craven Arms up tbe Onybrook. We 
lingered for a considerable time at the well-known Caradoc Sbale Bank, where 
innumerable specimens, none however quite perfect, of Trinadeus conoentricua 
were obtained, besidesotherinterestingPossils. We then walked on to Horderly, 
and were well rewarded for our search in tbe interesting strata met with on tbe 
line of march. After this we all re-assembled at Stokesay Castle, where we 
found ample and much needed refreshment, and where Hr. La Toucbe exhibited a 
beautiful model constructed by himself of the Geological features presented by 
the surrounding country. 

On the i6th July, at tbe kind invitation of the Malvern Oub. I l^d the 
pleasure of a delightful field day In the Malvern Hill District. The points of 
Geological inlerest were; to receive from Dr. [HoU, a demonstration of the 
Laurentian or Pre.Cambriam Rocks, discovered by his most able and extensive 
researches; and to visit some very interesting excavations in tbe Drift Beds 
near Clencher's Mill, made by tbe Malvem Club, under the supervision of their 
learned and indefatigable President, Mr. S>-nionds. On that occasion theCottes- 
wold Gub was represented by its President, Sir William Guise, and your Society 
was represented by Mr. Lightbody, by ourexeellcnt and pahislaking Secretary, 
Mr, Thompson, and by your President. We bad a delightful day; Dr. HoU 
most efBciently and satisfactorily explained the very interesting and conclusive 
views he bad been able to take of the Geology of the Malvem District, and 
exhibited tbe unmistakable evidences of tbe existence of tbe Laurentian Rocks, 
near tbe Wind's Point, and at Midsummer Hill. I ^shall not dwell upon these 
discoveries, as Dr. Holl has been so kind as to send me a copy of his admirable 
paper on tbt subject, published by tbe Geological Society. That pamphlet I 
have now the pleasure of offering to the perusal of any member of the Woolbope 
Club who may feel interested in it. Our party, which was numerous, andgraced 
with the presence of many ladies, met to dinner at the Bastnor Arms. I re- 
turned thanks in your name for the (oast of " Prosperity to the Woolbope Club." 
After Dinner we proceeded to inspect the excavation in the Drift Bed, near 
Clincher's Mill. Many Fossil remains of an Interesting character, principally 
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376 

ban«8 of the Blephat prlmlgenlus (Munmotb) and Rhiaoceroi tichonhiniu wen 
there exhibited. Mr. S^ODds favoured us, in hn usual kind manner, with observa- 
tions on the hlstor; °t the Drift, and Its evidences of early life. We then ad- 
. Joumed to Bromeibenon' Rectory, where we conclnded the operations of a most 
agreeable day in doing justice to the refreshing hospitality of Mr. Hill, the Secre- 
tary of the Malvem Club. 

Our last Meeting was fixed for the i8th of Au|;ust, at Usk, and as generally 
happens to us in that locality, our operations were seriously interfered with by 
rain. We found much to interest us in the railway cutting, at the moutb of the 
tunnel i thence we proceeded to view the valuable collection of Fossils, from the 
district, kindly oSeied to our inspection by Mr. William Nicholl. We saw a 
great variety of specimens, including many capital Trilobites, some rare Brachio- 
pods and Corals, and many of the Pteraspis and Cephalaspis, fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Amongst the Trilobites, conspicnous was Homalonotus, at first 
supposed to be Delphinocephalus, but recently defined as a new species, which, 
as far as I know, is peculiar to the Wenlock shale forming the bed of the Uslc, 
near Graig-y-Garcoed. This Fossil has been named by Salter, Homalonotus 
Johannis, after the christian name of Hr. John Lee. of the Priory, Caerleon, one 
of our Woolbopian Geologists, who with Mr. William Nicholl. first discovered 
this interesting crustacean. Dr. Grindrod, of Malvern, attended our Field-day. 
and brought with him from his own unrivalled collection, a splendid and perfect 
specimen of the H. delphinocephalus, which we were thus enabled to compare 
with the new species. After inspection of Mr. Nicholl's Silurian and Devonian 
Fossils, we proceeded, despite of the falling rain, to a small quarry at Llanbad- 
dock, wbere innumerable Ludlow Fossils were found, amongst them many 
specimens of Phacops caudatus and longlcaudatus ; thence, along the raOway 
through a cuttmg in the Wenloclcshale, where Alrypa reticularis is most abun- 
dant, we made our way to Garcoed. In the river bed, although the water was 
too deep, from recent rains, for a good search, we were able to find Homalonotus 
Johannis, and io the bank higher up the stream, many other fossils of the Wen- 
lock series. On our return lo Usk. we dined together at the Three Salmons. 
Dr. Grbidcod's beautiful specimen of the Homalonotus delphinocephalus was 
passed round the table, and I had the pleasure to tbank that gentleman in the 
name of the Club, for his kindness in joining our party and giving us the oppor. 
tunity of seeing bo fine a Fossil. Mr. Lea. of Caerleon, was our guide on the 
excursion, and his knowledge of the locality and of its points of scientific 
interest, was of the greatest service to us. 

There is a point which I desire to press upon your notice in connexion with 
our Field-days, and I do so because 1 am quite convinced by my own experience, 
that much of the comfort, and more still of the benefit to be derived from these 
meetings, greatly depends upon a careful attention lo It. I suggest that it will 
be advisable in future to make it an invariable rule of the Club that, the 
Itinerary for each day, shall be arranged beforehand, printed fa the programme, 
and rigidly adhered to on all occasions. Gentlemen arriving from a distance. 
bchig strangers lo the district, will naturally place themselves under the guid- 
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ance of their local associates whose help they look for. All who may happen to 
stray wQl, by leference to the printed route, be enabled to strike the line of 
march without difficulty. Alternative routes are, I think, very objectionable, as 
tending to separate the party and dislocate the arrangements made for the plea- 
sure and enjoyment of all. I think it very important, also, that whoever may be 
good enough to set out an Itinerary, should limit the proposed operations within 
moderate bounds ; fra' It is far more satisfactory and profitable in the end to 
examine one or two localities thoroughly, than to hurry over interesting objects 
for want of time to devote to them. 

There is one more Buggestion I would oSer for your consideration, in the 
hope that it may lead to the better accomplishment of one of our main objects, 
which I take to be to imi^ove the general stock of information on all matters of 
scientific interest belonging to our district. I would urge the Club to impteas 
upon every member the propriety of communicating any discovery that may 
fall In hia way in Geology, Botany, or Zoology, to some central authority, to 
whom the charge would be entrmted to report thereupon to the Club. The 
best mode of carrying this into effect would, of course, be matter lor your 



Last summer. Dr. Bull was kind enough to transmit to me a specimen of a 
very singular plant found by him near Hereford, the Xanthium spinosum ; in 
return I sent him a curious plant found by myself near Abergavenny, the Blitum 
virgatum. I shall not now describe these interesting plants, because I hope Dr. 
Bull will kindly favour the Club with an account of tbem at his convenience. 

It now only remains for me, Gentlemen, to perform the sad task of re- 
minding you of the loss we have sustained by the death of one of our oldest 
members, who for many years evinced a deep interest in our prosperity, and 
seldom failed, so long as health and strength permitted, to join our Field 
Meetings, at which his cordial manner and polished conversation contributed 
materially to the enjoyment of all who had tlie pleasure of his company; I 
. allude to our old friend Hr. Bodenham, of Rotherwas. We shall see him no more 
amongst us. Gentlemen, but I am sure we shall long remember him, and regret 
that death should have deprived us of so valued an associate. 

[ Mr. Lingwood and Mr. Chandos Wren Hosksms, who have been long promi- 

nent and useful members of the Woolbope Club, have retired to the Continent. 
In their case we may hope that the separation is but a lemporary one — I 
earnestly wish, as you all do, that they may speedily return with a renewed test 
tor our interesting pursuits. Mr. Lingwood's services deserve a special acknow- 
ment from us, for he was at all times most cheerfully willing to assist any of ns, 
from the stores of his extensive information, on all subjects of Natural Science. 

With warmest wishes for tbe success and prosperity oi the Club through 
many future years, I now retire from a post of booour which I owe to your kind 
I indulgence, and from which 1 have derived unmiied pleasure and enjoyment. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIOKS FOR THE YEAR i36j. 



Tha most remarkable Meteorological fact in 1S63 was the almost catire 
absence of rain daring the month oi September: twenty-eight days were 
legistered /hu, and on the other two days '04 of an inch of rain feU, or IQ 
plainer figures only ^ of an inch ; the moaths of April and June wen also vefy 
dry, tbere being twenty-four fine days in the former, and twenty-five in the latter 
month. The rainfall in April was very much below the average, but not to 
much in June, as on the two last days of the mouth tbere fell i-oj Inches. The 
month of August was remarkable for its being the wettest, owing principally to 
the thunderstorms which were so frequent; Octoberwas the next wettest month ; 
these two months form a striking contrast with September. January and 
February an noticeable for heavy falls of snow. The most nmarkable fall we 
have had for some years commenced on the night of the tjth January, and con- 
tinued more or less until noon on *7th, when the average depth was taken and 
found to be lo} inches 1 in places where it bad drifted it was from 8 to 10 feet 
deep, and it had not disappeared when there was another heavy feUl on i6tb 
February, when It averaged 5 inches deep, and continued on tbe ground till the 
md of the month. 

There were several thunderstorms worth mentioning ; {the first occurred oa 
May gtb, when -Sa of an inch fell in two showers between the hours of 5 and ti 
a.m. Tbere was another stonn on the etb July, 71 of an hicb falling at intervals 
during the morning ; the next was 3 bail stonn on tbe gth July, on this occasioD 
lot an inch fell in la minutes; there were also two heavy storms on latb and 
13rd of August, both falls amounting to ( of an inch each. 

The Thermometer was unusually high in April, on thez6tb and zTth it rose to 
71 'g and 7a '6 respectively, the meau temperature was; degrees above the average. 
June was the hottest month ia the year, on the aand tbe tbennonieter rose to 
87*6 i it was above So" on Ei» days and above 70° on twenty days. Septembcc 
was almost as remarkable for the height of the temperature as for the extreme 
dryness ; the thermometer was above 70° on nineteen consecutive days ; on ono 
occadon it rose to 78'o, and once to 77'0, the mean temperatun was considerably 
above the average. 

J anuaiy was the coldest month ; frost on seventeen nigbts ; on tbe 99tli the 
thermometer fell to 3-6, tbe lowest reading since December, rS6o. Febmary 
and .March were also two very cold months ; then were fourteen frosts in tbe 
former and thirteen in (he latter mouth, the mean temperature in both was 
was several degrees below the average. 

Tbere were 193 days registered as fine. Tbe rainfall as'oos inches is, ac- 
cording to Mr. LawsoD, a inches below the avuage. 
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Tfa« Barometer was a very fair height, nearly aa high as in 18641 thegteatest 
range took place in J anuac}', it rose to 3o'i43 and fell to iS'a^j within ten days t 
the highest reading occuired on 15th Deceniber, 30-J77, and the lowest on 14th 
January, aS-agj. 

Ozone observations have been carried on at Hampton Park, there was less 
in September than any other moDth, and it was most abundant in January and 
February. 

WILLIAM COOKE. 
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MEETINGS, 



1852. 

p* 

April 13. — First Meeting of the Club — as on tbe Minutes Book 

May 18.— Stoke Edith for WoolhopeVaUey 

July la. — Whilchurch 

Sept, ai. — Aymestrey and Mortimer's Cross .. 

1853. 

Jan. 24. — Annual Meeting .. .. .. ■• ■■ 

June 7.— Eastnor— Joint Meeting nitb the Cotteswold and Malvern Field 

Clubs 

July 36. — Leintwardine for Downton and Wigmore 
Aug. 23. — Kington for Presteign and Stanner Rocks . ■ 

1854. 

Jan. 24. — Annual Meeting 

June 13. — Forest of Dean — Speech House. — Joint Meeting with tho 

Cotteswold and Malvern C\iibs .. .. .. : 

July iS. — Leominster (or Puddlestone 

Aug. 23. — Monmouth Cap, Camay and Grosmont .. .- .. : 

Oct. ro, — Worcester, to meet the oeighbonring Field Clubs . . . . 

1855. 

Jan. 33. — Annual Meeting . . . . . . ■ . 

June 12. — Malvern — Worcestershire Beacon.— Joint Meeting with the 
Cotteswold, Malvern, Warwiclishire and Worcester Clubs ■ . 
July 24. — Eardisley 
Aug. 14. — Ludlow 



Jan. 23. — Annuol.Meeting 
June 3. — Bromyard 
July ag-— Kington 
Sept. i6. — Abergavenny . . 



1856. 



1837- 



Jan. ig. — Annual Meeting 

June 3. — TarringtoD. — Joint Meeting with the Malvern Club . 

July 31. — Ludlow 

Aug. as- — Westhide, Shucknall, Hagley Dooie, and Barlestree . 
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MEETINGS {ConlMiKd). 

1858. 

Jan. 36. — Annual Meeting 

June 3- — Ledbury. — Joint Meeting with the Malvern aod WorcestciBhir« 

Clubs 

July to. — Bromyard 
Aug. 17.— Usk .. 



Jan. 31- — Annual Meeting 

May 31. — Church Stretton 

June 29. — Ledbury 

Aug. la.— Usk .. 

Sept. ' 8— Mordiford 



1859. 



i860. 



Feb. 38. — Annual Meeting . . . . . . . . 247 

May 13. — Eastnor, Dog Hill, Ledbury. — With tbe Malvern and Worcester- 

shire Field Clubs . . 248 

J une 5.— Lyston .. aso 

July 14. — Ludlow, for Downton and Leintwardine aji 

Aug. 7. — Prestelgn, Evenjob Hill . . . . . . ajj 

1861. 

Feb. 7. — Annual Meeting J.. .. .. .. .. 3S4 

Hay 33 Si 34. — Ludlow, Mocktre, Leintwardine. — With the Halveni Club • . 377 

Juno 3r.— Tarrington .. ., .. .. .. 38a 

Aug. p. — Abergavenny — Scyrryd-fawr . . . . . . . . a8i 

1862. 

Feb. 30. — Annual Meeting .. .. .. .. ., 383 

May 33.— Ledbury.— With tbe Malvern Qub .. .. ..391 

June I*.— Usk 393 

Aug. 14. — Holme Lacy . . . . . . . . . . . . 394 

Sept. 18.— Church Stretton.— With the Dudley and Midland Geological 395 

Society, and the Oswestry Field Club . . . . . . 395 



Mar. 13. — Annual Meeting . . . . 

JtUM 9. — Forest of Dean, Lea Bailey, Wigpool, and Cinderford 

July 7.— Craven Anna.— With the " Oswestry and Wdshpool " and tbe 

Caradoc Field Qubs .. 
Aug. iS. — Pontrilas, for Rowlestone, Abbey Doie, and Ewyas Harold 
Sept. 7.— Malvern Link. [Joint Meeting of United Field Qubs) 
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MEETINGS iContiniud). 
1864. 

Mar> 17- — Annuiil M««Ung 

Hay 36. — KingSland, Cioft Ambrey, and Aymestiey . . 

June 21.— Hay .. .. • .. 

July 31.— Rou. (Witb Cott«swo1<l and Malvern Clutn) 

Aug. iS. — Ledbury 



1865. 

Feb. I4> — Annual Meeting 

May 19.— Buillh 

June 33. — Abergavenny, for Cijckliowell 

July 18 & 19. — Ludlow and Craven Anns. (Dudley and Midland Geological 

Society) 
Aug. 18. — Usk . . 



1866. 
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General Index. 
1832— 1866. 



Archmlogy, Arthur's Stone, Superincumbent Bloae of Old Red 
Sandstone, Eight Supporters of Cotusloue 

Aymestrey j View from Croft Ambrey 

, Earliest Geological Researches of Rev. T. T. Lewis, 

date from 1827 
, Limestone, its honeycomb structure, its posilin 

Ballard, Mr. Philip, Mammalian remains discovered, during the 
fbrmatioD of Hereford and Gloucester Canal 

Banks, Discoveries at Bradnor in the Tilesiones, CWawings of Ptery- 

gotus exhibited 

Ivy Chimney Quarry with large boulders of Trap Rock and 

Woolhope Limestones 

Bradnor Hill, Downton Sandstone Quarry 

Plerygolus Anglicus, drawing of, at Mr. Banks' bouse 

Annual Address as retiring President for r86o • ■ 

List of fossils, with localities where found 

Beetles, found in one day by Captain Guise , . 

Bevan, G. P., M.D., F.G.S.,The Geology of the South Wales Coal- 

Fields 

, Address as retiring President, January ajth, rSsg 

Botany, Ferns of Herefordshire, paper by W, H. Purchas, read but 

not printed ■ . 

. Herbarium of Wild Flowers . . 

Botanical Report, First excursion. May iS, 1B31, Stoke Edith over 

Adams Rocks to Mordiford 
Botanical Geography, by W. H. Purchas 
Botany, Eihibition Hereford Horiiculiural Society. Sep. 11, 1852 i 
, Destruction of Fern and Gorseby tbeapplicatlon of Fresh 

Lime, Dr. A. Rowan ■ ■ . ■ • ■ • . t 

, Southern eitremity of the Malvern Hills in Herefordshire I 

, Plants which flourish on Silurian Limestone, by Edwin Lees i 

, Committee appointed to prepare a " Flora of Hereford- 

, Plants gathered in ramble, Wigmore. Leintwardine, Down- 
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INDEX, I8j2-i866 {Continued}. 
Botany, Colour In plants, its causes and distribution, by Flavell 

Edmunds 
, Plants gathered in Nash Woods i at Stanner Rocks ; and 

in Ihe Ripple Gorge, above Kington 

, Exhibition of Wild Flowers. Prizes,. 

, Plants, Kimbolton and Puddlestone neighbourbood, by 

Hutchinson . . 

, Gastridium lendigerum at Hereford ■ ■ 

, Edwin Lees on Heiefoidsbire plants oeai the boundary of 

Worcester 
, Epipogum apbyllum, found by Mis. Smith of Tedstone 

Delamere Rectory 
, Sudden appearance of Plants in localities, by Flavell 

Edmundi 

, Eardisley and Bredwardine 

, Eihibition and Prizes, September 4, 1855 

, Plants in Clee Hill district :. 

, Division of County into 14 districts, with separate Records 

, Kington District . . 

, Plantsdiscoveredby Mr. PlavellEdmundsand Rev. J. F. 

Crouch . . . , 

, Tarrington, Dormington, Mordiiord, (tc 

, Anacharis, in the Hereford Canal 

, Hybridised Laburnum, and other plants 

, Downton Castle District 

, Anacharis in Lugg Meadows, discovered at Northampt* 

, Buried Seeds 

, Pear Tree, Remarkable, at Holme Lacy 

, Tarrington, Dormington, Mordiford, &c 

, Bromyard 

, "Flora of Herefordshire," Committee for the Publication of i 

, Map divided into fourteen Botanical Districts, £5 voted 

for (see also Footnote) .. ,. .. .. i 

, Botanical Committee appointed .. .. .. 'i 

Brodie, Rev. P. B., Remarks .. .. .. .. 1 

Bull, H, G., M.D., Botanical Report, First Field Meeting, May i8th t 

, Anacbaris alsinastrum (Canadian water-weed] 

recorded at Northampton as early as 1B36 . . i 
, Referie for Plants from various Botanical dis- 
tricts ., .. ., I 

, The Mistletoe in Herefordshire, 1864 

Camp, Croft Ambury or Ainbrey, View from . . . . . . i 

Canal, Hereford and Gloucester, Mammalian remains discovered i 
Churches, Grosmonl, Fine Rows of Early English Windows . . i 
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INDEX, 1S51-1866 {ConlitHud). 
Churches, Westhide 

, Stanford Bishop .. 

. Abbeydore 

Clee Hill, Titterslone, View from the " Giant's Chair " , . 
QubB, the earliest Field Club established at Berwick (Hugh 

Stricklaod) .. 
Cooke, Wm., Meteorological Observations for the Year 1865, Feb. 



— , Meteorological Table for 1S63 



Crouch. Rev. J. F., Address as retiring President, January zznd 
Earthquake on October 6th, 1663, by Edwin J. Isbell .. 
Edmunds. Flavcll, Colour in Plants ; its Causes and Distribution 

, Drifts in Herefordshire, 1854 

, An Incident of Botanical History, 1855 

, Lydian Stone, Felspathic and Cambrian Rocks, 

tic, found in Drifts in Hereford 
Errata — see the very end of the Volume. 
Entomology. Coleoptera, Captain Guise's List. 
Fishes of Herefoidsbire 
Geology, Adams, or 

Hill . . 



r Hatton's Rocks, n 



r Backburj 



l86i J68,374 
1856 170 



Backbury, Graptolithus ludensis 
Banestree, Trap Dyke 
Barrande, Mons., Ascoceras Bobemicus 
Bosbury, Mammalian Remains Discovered 
Bradnor Hill, Downton Sandstone on Top 
Builtb, Igneous ranges in Neighbourhood 

, List of Fossils by Messrs. Powell and Griffiths 

Calamite, Twenty feet high. . 

Cepbalaspis among the Comstones, Kentchurch 

Tbree Specimens at Leyslers Pole 

Clinchtrs' Mill, Lickey quartz Ipebblei, Syenite, Green- 

Comstones formation . . . . see pages 44, 109, i 

Crustacean. Traces of, in Sandstone at Puddleslone 

in Upper Comstones at Rowlestone . . 

Coal Measures, Opinions of Sir Charles Lyell . . 
Coal, Stages of Conversion from Vegetable Matter, 

iBja, II, and 1834 

Coal-fidds of South Wales, by Dr. G. P. Sevan . . 1837 
Denudation, References to Memorials of the Geological 

Survey, Vols, i and z - . . . . . . . i8s4 

DoimingtOQ, Landslip of March, 1844 , , . . i8j7 

Downton, Collection of Protasters . . . . , . 1B57 

Drifts of Herefordshire . . . . . . . . 1854 



i8S7 
i8s7 
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INDEX, 185S.1866 (Continued). 

; Drifts of Herefordsbire, containing Lydian Stone, Pels- 
pathic Rocks, &c. 
, Postglacial, containing Mam- 
malian Remains 

-, Drifts of Severn, Wye, and Usk, References^fo 

— Classification of and Gravels, by Sir R. Murcbison 

-, Elms Quarry, Hereford, Talc in the - . 

■, Fossils, General list of and localities where found 

-, Fossil Flora of Coal-fields, by Dr. G. P. Sevan 

-. Fossils, Collection of, R. W. Banks . . 
Dr. G. P. Bevan 



-, Geological Flora 

-, Geological Summary for the Year 1857 

raptoliles and Trilobites in the Woolhope limestone . . 
-, On the slope of Backbury Hill, a few hundred yards east 

of Adam's Rocks 
-, Gravels, Oolitic remains at Cradley . . 

— , Beds at Stretton Sugwas 

— , Ross district 
-, Hagley Park, Trap Dyke near 

— Protruded Lndlow Rocks. References (footnote) to 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 

-, Hagley Dome 

— Ludlow fish beds ■ . 
-, Kington, Ivy Chimney Quarry 

-, Landslip in March, 1S44, in the parish of Donniogton . 

-, Ledbury, Passage-beds, by Rev. Wm. S. Symonds 

-, Lickey quarti pebbles at Clinchers' Mill 

-, Llandovery Conglomerate at West Malvern, discovered 

by Miss Phillips 
-, Limestone, to ascertain percentage of 
-, Leintwardine, Star Fishes ■ . 
-, Longmynd, Trilobites and Fucoids discovered by Mr. 

Salter 
-, Lucton and Ludford. Fossils discovered at . . 
-, Leintwardine and Le}^ler5. Fossils discovered at 
-, Ludlow, Classification of Rocks, by R. Ligbtbody 
-, Malvern Hills, Mineralogy, Remarks by Sir Rod. I. 

Murchison 

. Prof. John Phillips 

-, Malvern Tunnel. References to Geology of ■ ■ 

and Ledbury Tunnels Sections by Rev. W. 

S. Symonds . . 
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INDEX, t8;i-t85e {ConHnued). 
Geology. Malvern. " Straits o(," Sir Rod. I. Murchison . . 

, Mammaliaa teraains, Hereford and Gloucester Canal 

on Southern bank of Wye Bridge, 

Hereford, Abergavenny, and Newport Ratlnay ; 



Old Red Sandstone, Peroxide of Iron in tbe • ■ 

, by Rev. Wm, S, Symonds 

, compared with New Red Sandslooc 



l3 0f 



, Conglomerate of, Prof. Melville 

. See the numerous footnotes in the 

Address of R. W. Banks .. .. ,.i8< 

Pendle, Grauwaclte and " Pendle," a local name 
Pen-cerig^alch, Geological features of District 
Phillips, Miss, discoverer of Caradoc Conglomerate. West 

Malvern 
Plumbago in Worcester and Hereford Railway Tunnel . . 
Presteign, Nish Scar, Wenlock limestone at . . 
Puddlestone, Traces of a Crustacean and Ripple marks . . i 
Pterygotus probleraalicus. discovered by M. J. Scobie .. 
Railway. Worcester to Hereford, by Rev. W. S. 

Symonds , . . 
Ragged Stone Hill, Address by Hugh E. Strickland 
Ross district. Remarks by Rev. Wm. S. Symonds 
Rowlestone. Comstones at . . 
Stretlon Sugwas, Gravel beds, Remarks by Rev. Wm. S. 

Symonds 
Whitchurch neighbourhood 
Woolhope valley . . 
, Remarks by Hugh E. Strickland, Prof. 



re Pbilosopbical, Literary. Antiquarian and Natural 
History Society. Deputations for Union with Wool- 
hope Naturalists' Field Club 

Notice of Withdrawal of Woolhope Club from 



Hoskyns. Chandos Wren, Address as Retiring President for 1B63 
Ichthyology of Herefordshire, by Heiveti Wheatley 

Influence nf light on the colour of fish . . 

Sir W. Jardine . . . . Some provincial and local 

names . . . , &c. . . 
Salmotiidx of Herefordshire by T. Jenkins 
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INDEX. 1852-1866 (Conlinutd). 
Ichthyology, Hewelt Whealley — Modification of Views in Address 

on page 6a . . 
Prizes offered by Mr. Hewett Wheatley (or Preserved 

Specimens o{ Fish 
Iron, peroxide o( — in the Old Red Sandstone, by Dr. A. Rowan 
combined with Carbonate of Lime — Soil lor Cider 

and for Hops (Rev. Wm. S. Symonds) 
Iron — the Fracture of. by Dr. A. Rowan 
Isbell, Edwin J. Earthquake of October 6. 1863 

, Meteorological Tables foe Hereford, for 1 863 

, 1864 

, The Drought, 1864 . . 

, Ozone Table, 1864 . . 

Jardine. Sir Wm. Remarks on the Ichthyology of Herefordshire 
Landslips — Dormington, 1B44 — See " Hereford Journal," March 

20th, 1844 

, Adam's Rocks .. 

, The Wonder, near Putley 

, Dormington, 1844 

, , Fossils in Upper beds of Aymestrey 

Limestone 
Latvson, Henry, Meteorology, Rainfall at Hereford i8j6 to 1841 ; 

Mean average of 14 years, 3714s ioches . . 
Lees, Edwin, F.L.S., On the plants which flourish on Silurian Lime- 



Epipogum apbyllum ,. 
Lewis, Rev. T. T., Geological excursion to Aymeslrey, Sept, 2 
; , " Grandfather of the Silurian System." Hugh 

E. Strickland 

, Addreasof.asreticingPresident, Jan.J4, r834. 

, Memory of the late. August 17th 

Lightbody, Robert, Address as retiring President for r86r 

, Classification of Rocks at Ludlow.. 

Lingen, Cbas., M.D., Address as retiring President tor 1857 
Lingwood, R.M.. List of Animals. Birds. &c., of Herefordshire 

, Periodic Phenomena 

Lyell, Sir Charles, Present at the joint meeting of Naturalists o: 

Worcestershire Beacon, Jan. ta . . 
Mackworth. Herbert, Short remarks on the VeatUalion of Mines. . 
Mammals of Herefordshire, by R. M. Lingwood 
Mammalian Remains . . . . - . (see under Geology) 

Meteorology, Weekly Tables in the Hire/ord Timis supplied by Dr. 

Rowan •■ .. .. ■- 1851 31 
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INDEX, i8j3-i866 IConHnuai). 
Meteorology, Observations lor tbe Quarter ended J une, 183] 
, Instrumenta purchased and placed in the handsof Mr, 

Hewett Wheatley 

, Observations, 1B57, by J. E. Smith 

, iBsB, 

, 1863, by Edwin J. label! 

, 186+, . . 

, Tables 

, The Drought, 1864, by Edwin J. Isbell . . 

, Ozone table, 

, Observations, 1865, by Win. Cooke 

, Tables for 1865 

Merbage, View from the Summit 

Melville, W., Notes on the Palaozoic Rocks, August 17, 18 

, On the Lyellian School of Physical Geology 

Mistletoe, on Oak Tree, od the Ridgeway, about 300 yards North 

from the Lodge 

. See the long paper by Dr. Bull 

Murchison, Sir Roderick 1,. Remarlis on the 36th or Herefordshire 

Regiment, July 20 

, Reply to Dr. Rowan 

, Letter, Oolitic remains in the gravels 

Cradley (?) a back-water at the period of the "Straits 

of Malvern ■' 

, FirstvisittoHcrefordshirein July, 1831 

, Letter acknowledging his indebtedness 

to Rev. T. T. Lewis, &c, iSjs . . 
, Address, Joint Meeting of Naturalists, 

Worcestershire Beicon, June II .. : 



— , Worcester, Slab found near Puddlestone, with Ripple 
marks and traces of a crustacean 

— , Committee for formation ol a Museum devoted exclu- 
sively to the Natural History of the County 

— , Worcester, Specimen of Plumbago from the tunnel. Wor- 
cester and Hereford Railway 

— , Committee formed. Not a general collection . . 

— , Local Museum only 

— , . Not a General Collection 



1855 

18S5 



nof £15 voted i( 



■vide a 



Oroitbology, Girl bunting, Fern Owl. Nightingale 
, Birds of Herefordshire, by R. M. Lingwood 
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INDEX, lS5l-lS66 (CimtiHued). 

Periodic Phenomena, 1S50 to 1857 . . . . . . . . 1S61 

Phillips, John, F.R.S., F.G.S., Geological Address, October 10, r8j4 1834 

Purchas, W. H., Abundance of Avena flavtscens at Ross, iSji . . 1832 

Botanical Geography, 1851 .. ,. 183a 

, Appointed on the Committee lot tlie prepara- 
tion oi the Flora oi Herefordshire, June 7. • .. 1S33 
ReptUe* (seeZot 
Rowan, Andrew, M.D., Decomposition of Sulphuretted Hydrogen 

by Herefordshire Marl ■ . . . . . . . 1833 

Peroiide of Iron in the Old Red Sandstone 1853 

, Meteorological Table in the KCTr/ord Tt»»«s 185a 

, The Destruction of Fern and Gorse by the 

application of Fresh Lime •■ ■■ .. .. 1831 

, Talc in the Elms Quarry, Hereford . . 185a 

, The Fracture of Iron ., .. ,. 1834 

Salter, J. W., F.G.S., Trilobites and fucoids in Cambrian Rocks .. 1836 

, Reply to Professor Melville re Conglomerate 

ol the Old Red . , . , . , . . 1838 

Scobie, M. J., F.G.S., Paper on the Local Geology, Hay i8th, iSjs, 183a 

, Geological Report, First Excursion, May 

i8th, 185a .. .. .. .. 185a 

, Report of the Whitchurch Field Meeting 

July 10, 1851 185J 

, Resolution in reference to his sudden death . . 1833 

, Pterygotus ptoblematieus, discoverv of limbs 

oi 185s 

Steele, Elmes Y., Address as retiring President of 1S63 .. r866 

Stiiclcland, Hugh E., F.G.S., Geology, Field Meeting at Whitchurch 1832 

, Remarks in reply to Sir R. Murchison, 

Original Field Clubs of Berwick, Cotteswold, &c, . . iSji 

, Geology, Ragged Stone Hill District 1853 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen, Decomposition by Herefordshire Marl ; 

Dr. A. Rowan , . . . . . . , 185a 

Symonds, Rev. Wm. S., F.G.S., Oolitic remains in the Gravels of 

Cradley, Herefordshire . . . , , . rBss 

; , The Study of Natural History .. 1853 

, The Old Red Sandstone of Here- 
fordshire . . . . . . . . . . 1S54 

, Address, Monmouth Cap Meeting 185+ 

, Address as retiring President .. 1833 

, Urges the education of the hum- 
bler classes in the Elements of Natural Science . . 1834 

, Greenstone, Red Syenite, &c-, 

Malvern and Ledbury Tunnels, May ij, i85o i 

various references given .. .. .. i860 
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t Stietton Sugwas, 



Symoods, Rev. Wm. S., F.G.S., Gravel beds a 

March tz, 1863 
Tress. Oak, in the grounds of Croft Castle 

, Labumum hybridised 

— '—, Elm. Curious growth of. and repair ol injur 

, Pear tree, very large, at Holme Lacy 

. Labumum . . 

, Pear Tree at Holme Lacy 

Wheatley, Hewett, Remarks on the Ichthyology of Herefordshire, 

June 7th. 1B53 

.Meteorological Observations, June, i8js 

, Modification of some opinions expressed in 

1B56 

Woolhope " Valley of Elevation," H. E. Strickland, F.G.S. ; Prof. 
John Phillips : M. J. Scobie, F.G.S. 

. Faults 

Woolhope Club, Rules of. Alteration of in 1860 



Fage 34.3. See the Errata upon this page referring to Dr. Bull's very long 
paper on "The Mistletoe in Herefordshire," and make the 
necessary corrections upon pages 316, 318, and 323. 

Page 361, line 19. For "May 19th" read "May 36th." Again, in the Foot- 
e upon the same page, for " May i6lb " read " May 19th." 
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